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Dominic J. O’Meara 


Preface 


This Festschrift was planned to honour Dominic J. O’Meara on the occasion of his 
65th birthday. Born on May 14th, 1948 in Dublin, he is the son of John J. O’Meara, 
a great scholar of Eriugena and Augustine, and Odile, a gracious French woman. 
He studied at Cambridge, in an age of anxiety in Irish-English relations, followed 
by doctoral work in Paris, his mother’s native city, under the supervision of Pierre 
Hadot, a longstanding source of inspiration for him. He then moved to the United 
States, where he was a junior and visiting fellow at the Dumbarton Oaks Center 
for Byzantine Studies and first Assistant, then Associate Professor at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington until 1984. Awarded the Chair of Ancient Phi- 
losophy and Metaphysics at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, he returned 
to Europe and devoted himself for a quarter century to teaching and research 
until his retirement in 2009. 

Dominic J. O’Meara is one of the pioneering scholars who contributed to the 
revival of the study of Late Antiquity, particularly Neoplatonism. The mention 
of his name immediately calls to mind his major works: Structures hierarchiques 
dans la pensee de Plotin (1975), Pythagoras Revived: Mathematics and Philosophy 
in Late Antiquity (1989), Plotinus: An Introduction to the Enneads (1993), and Pla- 
tonopolis: Platonic Political Philosophy in Late Antiquity (2003), which all show 
his meticulous and thorough mind as well as his fresh and thought-provoking 
ingenuity. His numerous articles on ancient and early medieval philosophy have 
been collected in two further volumes: The Structure of Being and the Search for 
the Good (1989) and Sur les traces de l’Absolu (2013). He is also known as the editor 
of the philosophical treatises of Michael Psellos for the Bibliotheca Teubneriana 
and as a translator of Plotinus into French and of Syrianus into English. Over the 
years he has been one of the editors of the Vestigia series, founded by himself 
and Ruedi Imbach and published jointly in Fribourg and Paris, and he is cur- 
rently one of the editors of the Ecrits de Plotin at the Editions du Cerf. Not only 
is he member of several renowned learned societies, but he has also contributed 
a great deal over the years to international gatherings such as those of the Ploti- 
nus Colloquium and the Academia Platonica Septima Monasteriensis. Besides the 
distinguished reputation he enjoys 85 8 scholar, his extraordinary gentleness and 
generosity have attracted many students and scholars to Fribourg and have made 
from this small, idyllic city a Hochburg of Neoplatonic studies. As Professor Emer- 
itus, he has not become a ‘hermit’ leading an ‘unnoticed life’, but has remained 
active at the university as a vigorous researcher and a passionate teacher, while 
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making himself available far beyond the borders of Switzerland: from Helsinki in 
the North to Brasilia in the South, from New York in the West to Seoul in the East, 
to name just the four main points of the compass. 

This volume contains a collection of essays on various forms of revival 
of Platonism in ancient philosophy and beyond. It consists of contributions by 
experts in the field of Platonic and Neoplatonic studies from twelve countries. 
It is intended as a homage to a scholar and teacher who has done so much to 
explore this vast and often not easily accessible territory. Particular attention has 
been paid to the topics essential to his own research: unity, intellect and beauty, 
soul and body, virtue and happiness, as well as the political and religious dimen- 
sions of Plato’s legacy. The main sections of the volume highlight these topics. 
At the end of the volume, the reader will find a testimony to Dominic O’Meara 
as a teacher of philosophy as a way of life and an exhaustive list of his scholarly 
works. The title Plato Revived was chosen partly because it happily resonates with 
the title Dominic O’Meara’s influential book Pythagoras Revived, but more impor- 
tantly in order to indicate the extraordinary capacity ofthe basic tenets of Platon- 
ism for renewal and transformation. 

As editors, we wish to express our gratitude to all contributors, who have 
joined in the making of this Festschrift with their valuable studies despite the 
short time limit we imposed on them. Our heartfelt thanks go to those who have 
helped in producing this volume, Marianne Garin, Chad Jorgenson, and Richard 
Schorlemmer for their assistance in editing contributions in their respective 
native languages. The Faculty of Arts and Humanities of the University of Fri- 
bourg financially supported the typesetting of this volume, executed with great 
professional skill by Martin Tresnak. Last, but not least, we are deeply grateful 
to Michael Erler for accepting this volume in the prestigious series Beiträge zur 
Altertumskunde. 

The Editors 
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Unity, Intellect, Beauty 


Werner Beierwaltes 
Plotins Theorie des Schönen und der Kunst 


„Das Schöne ist das im höchsten Maße 
Scheinende und Liebenswürdige“ 
EKPAVEOTATOV καὶ ἐρασμιώτατον 
Platon, Phaidros 250 d 71. 


Mit einem gewissen Recht könnte ich unmittelbar in die Entfaltung des Gedan- 
kens hineinspringen, der in meiner Thematik angezeigt ist: in die Reflexion 
eines klassisch zu nennenden Paradigmas des Begriffes „Schönheit“. Ein 
solcher Sprung könnte allerdings den Verdacht erwecken, daß ich mich in der 
Frage nach dem Schönen in der Historie abschotten oder in ferne esoterische 
Bereiche zurückziehen möchte. Wenn ich dies nicht tue, dann entlaste ich mich 
freilich nicht von einer differenzierten Analyse einer geschichtlichen Ausprä- 
gung des Schönen, zum anderen werde ich diese aber auch nicht zwanghaft, 
sozusagen um jeden Preis auf ihre wirkliche oder vermeintliche Aktualität hin 
befragen. Die Sache ist komplizierter und der Versuch einer Vergegenwärtigung 
ist in sich ambivalent. Durchaus im Bewußtsein des geschichtlichen Wandels 
unserer Begriffe stelle ich die Frage, die allerdings einer begrenzten Perspektive 
entspringt: Hat „Schönheit“ eine Bedeutung für das Verstehen moderner oder 
gegenwärtiger Kunst? Kann sie noch (oder wieder) als bestimmendes Moment 
von Kunst selbst gelten? Ist sie Schaffens- und Gestaltungsprinzip des Künst- 
lers? Die Antwort auf diese Fragen wird einem gegenüber der Antike, der Renais- 
sance oder dem Klassizismus veränderten aber in sich keineswegs einheitlichen 
Begriff des Schönen folgen und für bestimmte Bilder etwa Wassily Kandinskys, 
Paul Klees, Mark Rothkos oder Piet Mondrians, für Skulpturen Henry Moores, 
Eduardo Chillidas oder Alberto Giacomettis, für die Musik Arnold Schönbergs, 
Alban Bergs oder Olivier Messiaens, oder für manche Werke moderner Architek- 
tur die Benennung „schön“ durchaus als sinnvoll und sachlich aufschlußreich 
zulassen. Sinnlos aber wird ein solches Prädikat im Blick auf andere Haupt- 
tendenzen von Kunst, die von sich her - als bewußte Anti-Kunst -- den Begriff 
des Schönen als eine „ontologische“ Bestimmungsmöglichkeit oder gar als ein 
Prinzip von Kunst in traditioneller Bedeutung systematisch negieren -- wie etwa 
der lange schon musealisierte „Flaschentrockner“ Marcel Duchamps oder sein 
„Fahrrad-Rad“ - als ‚objet trouve‘, als ‚ready-made‘ zur Kunst erklärt -, manche 
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Bereiche der Pop-Art, der Happenings und Arrangements der Concept-Art und 
Nicht-Mimetik im weitesten Sinne... 

„Auch das Schöne muß sterben, das Menschen und Götter bezwinget“ (Schil- 
lers Nenie) - hier ist es schon gestorben - jedoch vielleicht nicht ohne den Gedan- 
ken einer Hoffnung auf seine Wiederkehr unter veränderten Bedingungen. Dies 
suggerierte zumindest eine Ausstellung im Münchner Haus der Kunst im Jahre 
2000 mit dem programmatischen Titel „Beauty Now“ -- ohne Fragezeichen, aber 
auch ohne [befehlendes oder empfehlendes] Ausrufezeichen. Ein Schwerpunkt 
dieser programmatischen Ausstellung dokumentiert eindringlich den „Abschied“ 
der Schönheit von der Kunst, wirbt für die Einsicht in ein Konzept, nach dem die 
Produktion von Kunst nicht (mehr) notwendig schöne Kunst zum Ziele haben, 
Kunst in ihrem Wesen nicht Realisierung (Gestaltung) des Schönen sein muß. Der 
Betrachter soll (ein)sehen, daß Kunst der Gegenwart sich vielfach von dem „klas- 
sischen“ Begriff von Schönheit abkehrt, ihn nicht mehr für das Kunst-Schaffen als 
maß-gebend und verpflichtend ansieht. -- Ich skizziere jetzt nur drei Beispiele aus 
den Exponaten, die bewußt dem philosophisch griechischen, mittelalterlichen 
und idealistischen Begriff des Schönen (Schelling, Hegel) opponieren -- oder 
was auch immer sie in reduzierter und ideologisch fixierter Form dafür halten:! 
Michelangelo Pistolettos „Venere degli stracci“ (1967), die „Lumpenvenus“. 
Sie - eine veristische in Gips geformte hellenistische Venus, -- ehemals Inbild 
der Schönheit -- stehend vor einem Haufen vielfarbiger, verschmutzter Lumpen, 
besser: in sie hineingestellt, abstandslos zu ihnen; ihren Rücken zeigt sie dem 
Betrachter, sie wendet sich also ab (von der Tradition?), in eine regel-lose Zukunft 
hinein. -- Dann Jannis Kounellis’ „Senza Titolo“ (1980): ein Türrahmen, den Kou- 
nellis ausgefüllt oder besser vollgestopft hat mit Teil-Abgüssen von Skulpturen 
aus Antike und Renaissance und mit Marmorbruchstücken. Die Fragmente des 
Schönen drohen jeden Augenblick zu stürzen oder sind im Fall. Sie stehen (so 
meine ich, am Rande der Allegorie) für die versunkenen Ideale und Werte der 
abendländischen Kunst und verschließen zugleich den unmittelbaren Zugang zu 
ihnen selbst. Einen Durchblick allerdings lassen sie in einen anderen Raum, der 
einer der Freiheit von Maß und Regel des Vergangenen wäre oder sein könnte. -- 
Und noch: John Baldessari’s „PURE BEAUTY“, Acryl auf Leinwand in schwarzen 
Antique-Majuskeln auf einen beigen oder weiß eingetrübten, quadratischen 
Grund geschrieben. Worauf verweist diese plakatartige Schrifttafel? Auf einen 
Begriff oder eine vergangene Realität, auf eine Kunst, die genau dies darstellen 
wollte - reine Schönheit? Oder zeigt sie - entbildet - nur sich selbst als den Rest 
verschwundener Schönheit? Will sie eine sarkastische Anklage sein gegen eine 


1 Benezra/Barba (1999), die von mir genannten Arbeiten: Katalog Nr. 45; 35; 2. 
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unglaubwürdige Stilisierung ästhetischer Schönheit, gegen eine künstlerische 
Intention also, die nie realisierbar war und ist? - „Beauty Now“ wollte allerdings 
nicht nur die „Verabschiedung“ des Schönen von der Kunst sehen lassen, sondern 
ebensosehr eine zaghafte Rückkehr der Schönheit in die Kunst der Gegenwart 
plausibel machen. Dies wäre im Blick auf manche Objekte dieser Ausstellung -- 
und über sie hinaus - eigens zu bedenken. 

Jetzt aber folge der Sprung zu Plotin, um ihn in seinen Gedanken zur Schön- 
heit und der Kunst gegenwärtig zu machen. 


Plotin ist der ideenreichste und wirkungsvollste Denker innerhalb der spätantiken 
Philosophie, die man gemeinhin als „Neuplatonismus“ benennt. In ihr werden 
zentrale Gedanken vor allem der platonischen, aber auch der aristotelischen und 
stoischen Philosophie in eine neue Denkstruktur und spirituelle Lebensform pro- 
duktiv ineinsgefügt. 

Plotins Philosophieren ist trotz oder in seinen vielfältigen Intentionen, die 
sich auf ein Begreifen von Gründen oder Prinzipien des Seins im ganzen bezie- 
hen, im emphatischen und universalen Sinne „Denken des Einen“. Die Reflexion 
auf unterschiedliche Erscheinungsformen von Einheit im Kosmos, in Denken, 
Erfahrung und Handeln des Menschen, in einer Dimension reinen, zeit-freien, 
mit sich selbst identischen Denkens, welches ein Denken in Zeit und Differenz 
allererst begründet, eröffnet den Blick auf ein absolutes EINES SELBST. In ihm 
gründet jede Form von Einheit, es ist je verschieden in diesen Formen konstituie- 
rend und erhaltend wirksam, zugleich bleibt es, allem Anderen transzendent, in 
sich selbst es selbst. Es ist das Erste und zugleich das Letzte (oder das Ziel) einer 
Bewegung, die von ihm ausgeht und sich auf es hin zurückwendet - in einer aus 
ihm sich selbst bestimmenden Reflexion. Auch für das bewußte Leben des Men- 
schen gilt dieser Bewegungskreis, den wir in uns aus der Kraft des Einen bewußt 
und wirksam werden lassen: „Wir gründen in Ihm [im Einen selbst], sofern wir 
uns Ihm zuneigen“ - ἐνιδρύμεθα δὲ οἵ ἂν συννεύωμεν ἐκεῖ (V 1, 11, 14£.). 

Dem Philosophierenden ist in klarer Weise und vielleicht auch schmerz- 
haft bewußt, daß das Eine als das Prinzip alles Wirklichen nicht in der Weise zu 
denken und zu sagen ist, wie es in sich selbst ist, daß wir also ES SELBST (αὐτό) 
nicht angemessen und genau zu denken und zu sagen imstande sind. Dennoch 
fordert diese Erfahrung der Grenze im Begreifen des Einen geradezu dazu heraus, 
die dem Menschen innewohnende „unendliche Sehnsucht nach dem Einen“ 
durch eine extreme Anstrengung des Begriffs und eine Bewegung über diesen 
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hinaus in die Berührung oder Erfahrung absoluter Einheit mit dem Einen selbst 
zu stillen. Als interpres secretorum et mysteriorum Platonicorum (so Ficino über 
Plotin) ist es nicht seine philosophische Grundabsicht, das Eine primär affirmativ 
zu bestimmen, obgleich er sich dem Einen auch durch das Zusprechen positiver 
Prädikate und Metaphern nähert und deren Bedeutung besonders in Enneade 
VI 8 „Über Freiheit und den Willen des Einen“ in eindringlicher Weise erprobt.? 
Der ersten Hypothesis des platonischen Parmenides in einer metaphysischen 
Deutung folgend, grenzt er das absolute Eine systematisch aus von allen Formen 
der Vielheit: A-nöAAwv, das schlechterdings Nicht-Viele ist es. In radikaler Nega- 
tion spricht er ihm alle kategorialen Grundzüge (des Seins, der inneren Relation 
und Differenz des Denkens...) ab und sieht es so als eine alles Mannigfaltige tran- 
szendierende Einheit - frei von immanenter und ihm vorgeordneter Andersheit. 
Dieses negierende Umkreisen und Ausgrenzen des Einen hat allerdings nicht zum 
Ziel, eine absolute und diffus verschlossene Leere zu konstruieren, sondern es 
möchte das Eine als das von Allem, was aus ihm ist, Verschiedene, als das Nichts 
von Allem zeigen, weil es die Fülle all dessen in „noch“ in-differenter Form ist, was 
es in seiner Selbst-Entfaltung als in sich und zu ihm hin Differentes begründet. 
Also: Das Eine ist das Nichts von Allem und die zugleich gründende Kraft oder 
Mächtigkeit zu Allem: δύναμις πάντων. 

Als Ursprung, Quelle, Wurzel und Zentrum von Allem entfaltet sich das Eine, 
mit dem absoluten, frei an sich selbst teilgebenden Guten identisch, in eine erste 
Form von in sich strukturierter Vielheit, der alle dem Einen abgesprochenen 
Prädikate im eigentlichen Sinne zukommen - dies wieder gemäß Platon, in der 
zweiten Hypothesis seines Dialogs Parmenides. Der ersten in sich bestehenden 
Form von Vielheit kommt also zu: Sein, Relationalität, Denken, Selbigkeit und 
Andersheit, Stand und Bewegung, Zahl, Wahrheit als innere denkende Selbst- 
Bezüglichkeit und Schönheit. Dies ist der Nus — „Geist“. 

Wenn gemäß Platon das Wesentliche für einen Logos - für eine Rede oder 
einen Text - das Zusammenwirken seiner Teile für ein Ganzes ist, um ein „Orga- 
nismus“ sein zu können, dann folgt Plotin dieser Maxime durchaus: Alle Aussa- 
gen über Sein und Wirken des Schönen, sei es in der Kunst, in der inneren, durch 
θεωρία schaffenden Bewegung der Natur, im Kosmos als einer in sich geordneten 
bezugsreichen Einheit, oder in der Seele der Welt und des Menschen, verweisen 
auf den intelligiblen Grund der (schönen) Erscheinungen: den absoluten Nus als 
die Einheit von Denken und Sein, den reinen Selbstbezug zeit-freien Denkens im 
Sein. Plotin begreift diese reflexive Selbstübereinstimmung des Geistes mit seinen 


2 Vgl. das Kapitel „Causa sui. Plotins Begriff des Einen als Ursprung des Gedankens der Selbstur- 
sächlichkeit“ in Beierwaltes (2001) 123-159. 
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„Gegenständen“ als Wahrheit im eigentlichen, absoluten Sinne, als das „Wissen 
selbst“ (αὐτοεπιστήμη) und als die absolute Weisheit, die intensivste Form von 
Denken. Diese genuin philosophisch gedachte Einheit von Weisheit und Sein ist 
als Plotins „rationale“ Korrektur mancher gnostischer Geschichten über σοφία, 
über ihren „Fall“ oder „Sprung“ aus dem Pleroma und über ihre Rückkehr in 
dieses zu verstehen.? Weisheit als Selbstbezug des absoluten Denkens ist zugleich 
der Grund oder die Weise der Selbstdurchlichtung eben dieses Denkens: διαφανῆ 
γὰρ πάντα -- „Alles ist dort durchsichtig“ (V 8, 4, 4) und „unendlich [unermeß- 
lich] ist der Glanz“ (4, 8) - καὶ ἄπειρος ἡ αἴγλη. Gleichbedeutend mit Wahrheit 
und Sophia als Wesenszügen des Nus ist Schönheit,” identisch mit ihm: Ausdurck 
der Bezüglichkeit der geistigen Gegenstände untereinander, der intelligiblen 
Bilder (ἀγάλματα) oder Ideen, die in ihrer jeweiligen Eigenheit durch das Denken 
in eine in sich differenzierte Einheit oder Gestalt gefügt werden. Schönheit ist 
also für den Nus nichts ihm von außen her Hinzukommendes, sondern istinihm 
selbst die Kraft des die Vielheit in höchstmögliche, in sich stimmige Einheit füh- 
renden Denkens. „Schönheit kommt aus der Tiefe“, κάλλος ἐκ βάθους (V 8, 10, 
30),’ als reinste, in sich klarste Intelligibilität aus dem Inneren, dem innersten 
Grund, eben dieser Intelligibilität. Plotin macht deutlich, daß diese lebendigste 
Form eines seienden Denkens als Schönheit nicht in sich abgeschlossen bleibt, 
sondern daß dieses Denken aus seiner Einheit heraus sich creativ entfaltet in 
den Kosmos, indem es diesen in seiner rationalen (und mathematischen) Struk- 
tur und damit auch in seiner Schönheit konstituiert. Diese wiederum, die kos- 
mische Schönheit, ist als sinnliche Erscheinung Bild oder lichte Spur der sie 
sründenden geistigen Schönheit; sie kann und soll für die menschliche Refle- 
xion auf sie zum Anfang einer denkenden Rückkehr in ihren eigenen Grund 
werden (V 8, 7, 12ff.).° Darin zeigt sich Plotins Einschätzung der Lebensaufgabe 


3 Die Literatur zu dem Komplex „Plotin und Gnosis“ ist vor allem nach den Funden manichä- 
ischer und gnostischer Codices in Nag Hammadi gewaltig angewachsen. Zur anfänglichen Ori- 
entierung verweise ich - nach dem opus eximium von Hans Jonas -- auf Puech (1960), Rudolph 
(1980), Narbonne (2011). 

4 Vgl. das Kapitel „Geist ist Schönheit: κάλλος νοητόν“ in Beierwaltes (2001) 53-70. 

5 78,2, 41: εἴσω κάλλος. II 9, 17, 31ff. Zur Formulierung der Intelligibilität des im Denken des 
Nus gründenden Schönen vgl. u.a.: τοῦ νοῦ κάλλος (16, 1, 53f.). τῶν ἰδεῶν κάλλος (V 1, 7, 30). τὸ 
τῶν εἰδῶν κάλλος (VI 7, 18, 7). [θεῖον]: ὅθεν ἡ πηγὴ τοῦ καλοῦ (16, 6, 15; 9, 4Af.). 

6 Diesem plotinischen Grundgedanken der freien Selbstentfaltung des Einen und - sich fortset- 
zend - des Geistes und der Seele widerspricht nicht dem Sinn der Frage in 16, 8, 1ff.: „Wie kann 
einer die ‚unermeßliche Schönheit‘ zu Gesicht bekommen (erblicken), die gleichsam innen im 
Allerheiligsten bleibt und nicht nach außen geht, so daß sie auch jeder Uneingeweihte sehen 
kann?“ Diese Frage fordert vielmehr denjenigen, der diese absolute Schönheit sehen will, ganz 
entschieden dazu auf, deren sinnliche Bilder und Spuren als Impuls zu nehmen, sich, im Rück- 
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des Menschen: Umformung seiner selbst in den intelligiblen Bereich durch uni- 
versale Selbstvergewisserung des eigenen Seins. Dies heißt: im Schönen und 
Einen zu sein und es als Einheit in ihr selbst bewußt zu verwirklichen. Das gegen- 
ständliche oder „noch“ intentionale Sehen des Schönen und damit des mit dem 
Nus identischen Gottes’ geht über in ein abstandloses Nicht-Mehr-Sehen, in eine 
differenz-lose Einung mit dem Grund des eigenen Selbst.® 

Was ich bisher über Plotins philosophische Intention im allgemeinen und 
über seine Grundgedanken zum absoluten, göttlichen Einen und zu dem zeit- 
freien Geist als der in sich sich selbst denkenden Einheit in der Vielheit (nur) 
angedeutet habe, gründet vorwiegend in dem Gedankengang von Plotins relativ 
später Schrift „Über die geistige Schönheit“, περὶ τοῦ νοητοῦ κάλλους (Enn. V 8). 
Plotin hat erst in seinem 49. Lebensjahr zu schreiben begonnen. Sein Traktat 
„Über die geistige Schönheit“ ist der einunddreißigste in der chronologischen 
Reihenfolge seiner Schriften. Porphyrios, sein Schüler, Biograph und Editor, hat 
relativ lange nach Plotins Tod in seiner Ausgabe der plotinischen Texte deren 
zeitliche Folge zerrissen und sie nach seinen eigenen sachlichen Gesichtspunk- 
ten geordnet, so daß sie jetzt ein Corpus von 6 x 9 (also 54) Schriften, 6 Neuner- 
Gruppen („Enneaden“) darstellen - eine „Systematik“ vortäuschend, „welche nie 
vorhanden war“.? In der Enneade V 8 „Über die geistige Schönheit“ führt er den 
faszinierenden Anfang seiner Gedanken zur Schönheit fort, modifiziert und voll- 
endet sie. Seine erste Schrift, von Porphyrios mit dem Titel „Über das Schöne“, 
περὶ τοῦ καλοῦ, versehen und als I 679 in seine eigene Folge eingereiht, ist den 
Elementen einer Theorie des Schönen, dessen metaphysischer Begründung und 


gang des Denkens in sich, ihr selbst zuzuwenden: „Gehe ins Innere, wer’s vermag...“ (Z. 3ff.). 
Vgl. auch S. 12f. 

7 V 8,10, 43; 12, 3. Vgl. auch IV 8, 1, 3: θαυμαστὸν ἡλίκον ὁρῶν [scil. Plotinus] κάλλος. 

8 V 8,11, 17ff.; 10, 40. 

9 Schwyzer (1951) 487, 15f. 

10 Ein Kommentar in Darras-Worms (2007). - Richard Wagners Mahnung in seinen „Meistersin- 
gern“: „Verachtet mir die Meister nicht / und ehrt mir ihre Kunst!“ gilt in ähnlicher Weise für die 
Geschichte philosophischer (und geisteswissenschaftlicher) Forschung: „Vergesset mir die Alten 
nicht!“ -- dies gegen eine gegenwärtig vielfach übliche Verdrängungs-Tendenz gegenüber frühe- 
ren Arbeiten zum Zwecke der Selbstprofilierung des Autors, obgleich sich die Heutigen bewußt 
sein sollten (und dies zum Teil auch sind), wem sie grundlegende Einsichten und Informationen 
für ihre eigene Arbeit verdanken. Für den jetzigen Kontext nenne ich paradigmatisch: Friedrich 
Creuzer, Plotini Liber de Pulcritudine, Heidelberg 1814, der auch in seinem philosophischen Um- 
feld wirksam wurde. — Laurent (2002). - Nach Abschluß meines Manuskripts ist eine weitere 
kommentierte Ausgabe von Enn. I 6 erschienen in der von Jean-Marc Narbonne geplanten und 
geleiteten Gesamtausgabe von Plotins Enneaden, die innerhalb der Collection des Universit&s de 
France (Bud) die Edition von Emile Bröhier (1924ff.) ersetzt: Narbonne/Ferroni/Achard (2012). 
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den daraus für das Gelingen einer philosophischen Lebensform sich ergeben- 
den Forderungen und Konsequenzen gewidmet. Obgleich der Blick auf einen - 
wie man seit Alexander Gottlieb Baumgartens Ästhetik (1750) zu sagen pflegt - 
„ästhetischen“ Gedankenzug in 1 6 durchaus sachlich angemessen und produktiv 
ist, muß man doch immer bedenken und sich bewußt halten, daß diese Enneade 
primär nicht ein „ästhetischer“, sondern im ursprünglichen griechischen Sinne 
ein „ethischer“ Traktat ist: er reflektiert über das sittlich Schöne, welches in ihm 
selbst, aus der Norm des Guten heraus zu verwirklichen dem Menschen aufge- 
geben ist. Sinn und Bedeutung des „ästhetisch“ Schönen ergibt sich daraus und 
wirkt zugleich auf die des Sittlichen differenzierend und formend zurück. 

Ich konzentriere mich jetzt auf einige Aspekte des Begriffes des Schönen," 
wie sie Plotin in seiner ersten Schrift, die zugleich seine erste Schrift über das 
Schöne ist, entfaltet. Für ein genaueres Verständnis von Plotins Konzeption des 
Schönen ist es indes notwendig, die von mir aus der späteren Schrift (V 8) bereits 
angedeuteten Gedanken sozusagen im Vorblick im Bewußtsein zu halten. 

In seiner Annäherung an den Begriff des Schönen folgt Plotin einem Grund- 
gedanken Platons: das sinnenfällig erfahrbare Schöne - etwa an Körpern oder 
Gegenständen der Natur - ist nicht durch und an sich schön, sondern durch 
etwas Anderes, das über das Sinnliche hinausgeht oder ihm als ein solches 
bestimmend zugrunde liegt. Plotin macht diesen Gedanken zunächst e contrario 
deutlich in einer Kritik an der gängigen Gleichsetzung von Schönheit und Symme- 
trie: schön ist, was symmetrisch ist, durch Symmetrie bestimmt und geformt ist. 
Die Kritik Plotins ist nicht unmittelbar verständlich, da er selbst schon im Kontext 
von 16 und in gesteigertem Maße in V 8 das Begriffsmoment des Symmetrischen 
für die Wesensbestimmung des Schönen gebraucht - dies allerdings in einer 
gegenüber der geläufigen modifizierten Bedeutung. Zielpunkt der plotinischen 


11 Zu Plotins sog. „Ästhetik“ (inclusive seiner Theorie des Schönen) und ihrer Wirkungsge- 
schichte vgl. (neben den in Anmerkung 10 genannten Titeln): Krakowski (1929); de Keyser (1955); 
Schöndorf (1974) (umsichtige Analyse der verschiedenen Stufen des Schönen, Blick auf die Kunst 
der Zeit [zu den Sarkophagen jetzt Zanker/Ewald (2004), Veyne (2009)]); Tatarkiewicz (1997) 
361-376; Beierwaltes (1980) (jetzt in ders. [2011] 231-278); ders. (1985) 91ff.; ders. (2001) 53-70; 
ders. (2002) 269-284; im selben Band Armstrong (2002). - O’Meara, (1993) 88-99 („Beauty“) [vgl. 
meine Rezension dieses Buches in Beierwaltes (1998)]; Maspoli Genetelli/O’Meara (2002); Ger- 
son (1994) 212-218; Alexandrakis/Moutafakis (2002), darin besonders die Beiträge von Narbonne 
(2002) und Schroeder (2002); De Girolami Cheney/Hendrix (2003); Corrigan (2005) 202-227; Half- 
wassen (2007); Leinkauf (2007); Olejniczak Lobsien (2007); dieselbe (2010). - Nicht im Blick 
auf genaue philosophische Analyse, sondern aufgrund der Integration von Plotins Begriff des 
Schönen und der Kunst in einen umfassenden kunstgeschichtlichen Kontext erinnereich an eine 
Studie des Archäologen Bernhard Schweitzer (1925). 
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Kritik ist offensichtlich die stoische Definition von Symmetrie”? - in einer relativ 
unfreundlichen Einschätzung. Im Verständnis Plotins nämlich bleibt die stoische 
Gleichung von Schönheit und Symmetrie im Sinnlichen hängen: eine äußerliche, 
mechanisch gedachte, leblose Zusammensetzung von Teilen zu einem präten- 
dierten Ganzen hin, vielleicht auch als eine spiegelbildliche Verdoppelung von 
zwei oder mehr Teilen vorgestellt. Wenn das Schöne als das Symmetrische Teile 
hat und damit ein „Zusammengesetztes“ (σύνθετον) ist, könnte -- so Plotin - das 
Einfache nicht als schön gedacht werden; dies hätte Konsequenzen für seine 
Auffassung des absoluten Einen, das in sich keine Relationen hat (und somit die 
reine Einfachheit ist), aber von Plotin dennoch als die höchste Form von Schön- 
heit gedacht wird (I 6, 8, 2f.).? Bemerkenswert sind die Beispiele, die Plotin für 
die Einfachheit des Schönen nennt: Farbe (3, 17. Monochromie in der modernen 
Malerei!), Licht (Kontinuität der Helligkeit), der einfache einzelne Ton (also keine 
alles beherrschende Polyphonia -- György Ligeti und Arvo Pärt z.B. hätten ihre 
Freude an diesem Gedanken), das „Funkeln der Nacht“ (νυκτὸς ἡ ἀστραπή, 1, 
33f.), obgleich dieses doch durch die Vielzahl der Sterne zustande kommt, - und 
der Glanz des Goldes: es kommt „rein“ (καθαρός, εἰλικρινής) zum Vorschein, ist 
ganz bei sich selbst (αὑτῷ συνὼν μόνῳ), wenn alles „Erdige“ von ihm genom- 
men ist.'* 

Das Plädoyer dafür, daß auch das Einfache, Teil-lose, als „schön“ betrachtet 
werden sollte, schließt allerdings für Plotin nicht aus, daß Symmetrie in einem 
intelligiblen Sinne für die Bedeutung des Schönen aufschlußreich sein könnte. 
Denn der Bereich des Intelligiblen, des zeit-freien Geistes, ist zur Einheit sich 
fügende reflexive Relationalität: Bedingung und Grundzug des Geistes selbst. 
Also nicht: Schönheit ist Symmetrie, sondern: das Symmetrische ist durch die in 
ihm präsente und wirkende Idee des Schönen schön: τὸ σύμμετρον καλὸν εἶναι 
δι᾽ ἄλλο (16, 1, 40”). Dieses „Andere“, wodurch Symmetrie schön ist, ist die Idee 


12 Schmitt (2007); Beierwaltes (2001) 55. 

13 Zur Modifikation des Symmetrie-Begriffs vgl. Beierwaltes (2001) 54ff.; 57. Plotin III 2 [47] 
17, 64ff. 

14 16, 5, 50-53. Auch ein Symbol für die Aphairesis und Katharsis. 

15 Vgl. V17 [38] 22, 25f.: Symmetrisches ist durch das Schöne schön - κάλλος τὸ ἐπὶ τῇ συμμετρίᾳ 
ἐπιλαμπόμενον. — Zur Verbindung von Schönheit, Symmetrie und Wahrheit in Platons Philebos 
(„Maßhaftigkeit und Symmetrie ist Tugend“: 64 e 5ff.; 65 a 1ff.) vgl. Beierwaltes (2011) 240ff. Plo- 
tin kennt diese Stelle und paraphrasiert sie auch: VI 7, 30, 32ff. - In diesen sachlichen Kontext 
gehört Aristoteles -- ganz platonisch sagt er in Metaphysik 1078 a 36-b 2: τοῦ δὲ καλοῦ μέγιστα 
γένη τάξις Kal συμμετρία καὶ TO ὡρισμένον, ἃ μάλιστα δεικνύουσιν αἱ μαθηματικαὶ ἐπιστῆμαι -- 
„die wichtigsten Bestimmungen des Schönen sind Ordnung und Symmetrie und das Begrenzte, 
was am meisten die mathematischen Wissenschaften deutlich machen“. 
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als der Gestalt gebende Grund, als formende Form'® des sinnenfällig Seienden: 
Schön ist dieses, weil es teilhat an der intelligiblen Gestaltungskraft der Idee 
(μετοχῇ εἴδους: 2, 1317), oder am göttlichen Logos als Strukturprinzip dessen, was 
ist und als solches (Seiendes) schön ist. Die „innere Form“ (τὸ ἔνδον εἶδος: 3, 
6; 8) wird damit zum konstitutiven, ordnenden Grund der sinnlich erfahrbaren 
„äußeren“ Erscheinung des geistigen Schönen (im Sinne des Sich-Zeigens oder 
Sich-Manifestierens der Idee nach außen). Indes hätte Plotin schon die Säulen- 
reihen griechischer und römischer Tempel und deren Gesamtstruktur als Para- 
digma von Schönheit durch Symmetrie thematisieren können, deren intelligibler, 
mathematischer Grund sich in sinnlicher Erscheinung zeigt. — Diese Grundle- 
gung des Schönen im Geistigen gilt auch für den Bereich der Klänge: Grund der 
sinnenfälligen Harmonien in den Tönen sind die „verborgenen“, die intelligiblen 
Töne." Der formende Grund dieser Töne erschließt sich dem Denken, wenn es 
im Hören mit der Erscheinung anhebt und „synthetisierend“, oder das Viele in 
ihr vereinend, in die begriffliche Struktur eben dieser Erscheinung verstehend 
vordringt und sie in sich erhellt. 


16 Über die philosophische Semantik von „Form“, „Gestalt“ siehe das Kapitel „Form“ in Schro- 
eder (1992) 3-23. Als historischen und sachlichen Bezugspunkt Plotins vgl. auch Platons Phaidon 
100 d: alles einzelne Schöne ist durch das Schöne selbst (die Idee des Schönen) schön, durch 
ihre „Gegenwart“ (παρουσία) in ihm, durch die „Teilhabe“ (μετέχειν, μετάσχεσις, μέθεξις) des 
Einzelnen an der es begründenden und erhaltenden Idee. - Das in allen Begriffsmomenten zum 
Schönen Entgegengesetzte ist das (auch primär sittlich zu verstehende) Häßliche, αἰσχρόν: das 
Form- und Gestaltlose, ohne eine Spur eines „göttlichen Logos“ in ihm, ohne Maß, nur Verwir- 
rung stiftend, die totale geist-lose Verstrickung in die Begierden verfolgend, reine Negation oder 
Negatitivität, licht-los finster, mit dem Tode vermischt, die von außen in die Seele hereinge- 
brachte Un-Macht der Selbstdestruktion der menschlichen Seele, die sich nur nach außen, ins 
Viele ziehen und zerstreuen läßt, von Plotin begrifflich oder metaphorisch eloquent und ab- 
schreckend beschrieben als das, was im Menschen nicht sein soll. Vgl. u.a. 16, 2, 13ff.; 5, 22ff. In 
diesem Katalog der unbegrenzten Tugendlosigkeit bewahrheitet sich Platons Satz in der Politeia 
445 e 5f.: ἕν μὲν εἶναι εἶδος τῆς ἀρετῆς, ἄπειρα δὲ τῆς κακίας, „Es gibt nur Eine Art von Tugend 
[trotz der Vielfalt ihrer Formen und Ausprägungen], aber unbegrenzt viele der Schlechtheit [des 
Bösen]“. 

17 Die Ermöglichung für die mimetischen Künste, auch das Symmetrische an Lebewesen nach- 
zuahmen, ist in der Symmetrie des Intelligiblen begründet. Musik: V 9, 11. Beierwaltes (1985) 
16ff. 

18 16, 3, 28f.: „...die verborgenen Harmonien in den Tönen erzeugen [stellen her, machen] die 
[sinnlich] erscheinenden“ (ἀφανεῖς -- φανεραὶ ἁρμονίαι). Vgl. Heraklit, Fr. 54: „Die verborgene 
Harmonie ist stärker als die offenbare* -- Ἁρμονίη ἀφανὴς φανερῆς κρείσσων. - V 9 [5] 11, 7ff.: 
νοητὸς ῥυθμός und ἀριθμός. II 9 [33] 16, 39-41: Τίς γὰρ ἂν μουσικὸς ἀνὴρ εἴη, ὃς τὴν Ev νοητῷ 
ἁρμονίαν ἰδὼν οὐ κινήσεται τῆς ἐν φθόγγοις αἰσθητοῖς ἀκούων; 
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Plotins kritischen Blick auf das Symmetrische noch einmal aufnehmend sage 
ich: im Sinne Plotins ist Symmetrie nur dann ein brauchbares Element in der 
Wesensbestimmung des Schönen, wenn sie (die Symmetrie) aus ihrem intelligib- 
len Grund heraus gedacht wird und als intensivste Einheit in der Differenz, als 
dynamische, sich selbst durchlichtende Identität von Denken und Sein im abso- 
luten Nus begriffen wird. Dies wird vor allem in V 8 deutlich: Geist ist Schönheit. 
Die Schönheit des absoluten (zeit-freien, göttlichen) Geistes also ist denkbar als 
absolute Selbstübereinstimmung des Denkens mit dem von ihm Gedachten; als 
eine solche Selbstübereinstimmung ist Schönheit mit seiner, des Geistes, Wahr- 
heit identisch (diese als absolute, nicht mit etwas außer ihr identisch gedacht)."? 

Es ist nicht das primäre Erkenntnisinteresse Plotins, das sinnenfällig Schöne 
im Bereich des Sicht- und Hörbaren zu analysieren; sich dieses Bereiches der sinn- 
lichen Schönheit bewußt zu werden ist allerdings Voraussetzung für die Einsicht 
in die geistige, innere Schönheit, wie sie der Mensch durch Selbstreflexion in 
sich selbst bilden und erfahren kann. Dies geschieht in einer radikalen Wendung 
der Seele, des Denkens der Seele, nach innen - „Gehe nach innen“ - ἴτω eig τὸ 
εἴσω (I 6, 8, 3f. - Augustinus, De vera religione 39, 72: Noli foras ire, in te ipsum 
redi, in interiore homine habitat veritas), in einer im Begreifen fortschreitenden 
Abstraktion?° und Befreiung von den unterschiedlichen Dimensionen der Viel- 
heit, um deren einigenden Grund und Ursprung in sich zu entdecken und bewußt 
zu machen. Das innere Sehen des absolut Schönen als Glanz des Einen ist mit der 
intensivsten Stufe des Glücks (ὄψις μακαρία) identisch - durch nichts ersetzbar. 
So soll derjenige, der diese Erfahrung und den daraus entspringenden Zustand 
erreichen will, „Königsthron und Herrschaft über die ganze Erde, über das Meer 
und den Himmel fahren lassen“ (7, 37£.). 

Die bewegende, emotionale und denkende Kraft zu diesem inneren Aufstieg 
ist Eros. Einen Grundgedanken aus Platons Symposion aufnehmend versteht 
auch Plotin die Tätigkeit des Eros als ein „Zeugen im Schönen“ (τίκτειν Ev καλῷ). 
Dies meint eine begreifende und produktiv-tätige Verwirklichung des Schön- und 
Gut-Seins in den unterschiedlichen Dimensionen oder Intensitätsgraden des 
Schönen und Guten in der Wirklichkeit im ganzen. Grundgelest ist diese Fähig- 
keit des Eros in seinem Wesenszug: „Daimon“ -- Vermittler oder Hermeneut - zu 


19 Der plotinische Gedanke einer ‚intelligiblen‘ d.h. im absoluten Geist gründenden ‚Symmet- 
rie‘ als Wesensmoment von Schönheit ist - neben anderem - der sachliche Anknüpfungspunkt 
für Augustins Bestimmung des Schönen. Für diesen ist Symmetrie im Sinne von Ähnlichkeit von 
Teilen, Übereinkunft, Entsprechung, Harmonie, Zahl, Gleichheit, relationale Einheit konstitutiv 
(similitudo, convenientia - congruentia -- correspondentia [harmonia], numerus, aequalitas [ae- 
qualitas numerosa]). Vgl. hierzu Beierwaltes (1975). - Bettetini (1992). 

20 Vel. Anmerkung 29 und 30. 
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sein zwischen dem Göttlichen und Menschlichen, zwischen Nicht-Wissen zum 
Wissen hin, Epoche haltend gegenüber dem rein Körperlichen und darin zur 
Konzentration auf das Intelligible hin fortschreitend, Bewegung vom Außen oder 
Äußeren weg das Innere aufschließend: Damit ist Eros (auch) der innere, wahr- 
haft philosophische Antrieb zur zuvor genannten Abstraktion und Befreiung des 
Denkens aus unterschiedlichen Formen von Vielheit auf deren sie begründende 
Einheit hin - Eros als „Auge der Sehnsucht“.”' Untrennbar verbunden ist die 
Bewegung der Reflexivität mit der ethischen Vervollkommnung der menschlichen 
Seele durch die Best-Formen, die Tugenden, in denen sich die wesentlichen Ele- 
mente einer philosophischen Lebensform verwirklichen sollen. -- Diese erotische 
Bewegung der Sehnsucht nach Einheit, Gutheit, Schönheit und in sich lichtem, 
intelligiblem Sein (I 6, 5, 19ff.: ὄντα ὄντως) folgt dem Grundsatz: πάντα εἴσω, 
„Alles ist innen“.?? „Alles ist innen“ meint nicht eine unrealistische Negation oder 
Verdrängung der sinnenfälligen Wirklichkeit, sondern die radikale Umwertung 
alles dessen, was ein un-philosophisches, von beharrlichen Vorstellungen des 
zerstreuend Vielen und den daraus sich ergebenden sittlichen Verstrickungen 
beherrschtes Dasein ausmacht. Erst eine derartige Umwertung als ein Bewußt- 
Werden der Prävalenz des Inneren oder des in sich einig Geistigen gegenüber 
dem Äußeren oder Äußerlichen und dem durch Materie Beschwerten und Ver- 
dunkelten?? eröffnet dem Denkenden den Blick auf den ihn selbst bestimmenden 
und zugleich über ihn hinausgehenden Grund und Ursprung seiner selbst: wenn 
der Geist in der Seele „sich in sich selbst [oder auf sich selbst hin] wendet, wendet 
er sich in seinen Ursprung“ - eig αὑτὸν γὰρ ἐπιστρέφων εἰς ἀρχὴν Eruotpepeu.?* 
Darin gründet und entfaltet sich das Selbst-Bewußtsein oder das Bewußtsein des 
„wahren Selbst“ des Menschen. 

Die selbstreflexive Wendung der Seele nach innen als innerer Aufstieg schließt 
auch ihr Innerlich-Schön-Werden (καλῷ γενέσθαι τἄνδοθεν, Phaidros 279 b) ein: 
sie sieht und berührt das absolute, göttliche Schöne dadurch, daß sie den höch- 


21 ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς τοῦ ποθοῦντος: III 5, 2, 40. Zu dem Eros-Traktat Plotins vgl. Hadot (1990). Eros 
„erweckt“ die Seele zur bewundernden Erfahrung und zum Begreifen des Schönen: V 5, 12, 10f.; 
16ff. - Über den Zusammenhang des Philosophen als des ‚wahren Erotikers‘ mit dem Schönen 
und der Kunst vgl. Reckermann (2011) 175ff. 

22 1Π8, 6,40. 

23 Vgl. Anmerkung 16. 

24 VI9, 2, 35f. Plotins Imperativ zu einer Wendung der Seele (des Denkens und Erfahrens) nach 
innen, um sich des eigenen Ursprungs bewußt zu werden, ist in Marc Aurels In semet ipsum (VII 
59, in der Lesart T, ed. H. Schenkl XXXIII und 89) vorgezeichnet: Ἔνδον βλέπε; ἔνδον ἡ πηγὴ τοῦ 
ἀγαθοῦ καὶ ἀεὶ ἀναβλύειν δυναμένη, ἐὰν ἀεὶ σκάπτῃς. Vgl. Beierwaltes (2007) 36-38. Marc Aurel 
VI 11: ἐπάνιθι εἰς ἑαυτόν. 
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sten Grad der Tugend (ἀρετή) in sich selbst verwirklicht hat. Plotin beschreibt 
diesen Lebensprozeß in einprägsamen Metaphern: zum einen in der Odysseus- 
Metapher für den Rückgang der Seele in sich und in ihren Grund, ihre Herkunft; 
zum anderen in der Metapher des Bildhauers, der die im Stein verborgene Gestalt 
herausarbeitet und sie damit durch seine eigene Intention sichtbar macht. 
Plotin zitiert für den ersten Aspekt, die Odysseus-Metapher, einen Vers aus der 
Rede des Agamemnon, in der dieser die Achaier zur Rückfahrt aus Troia auffor- 
dert - Ilias II 140 - , um dann erst in einen Kontext mit Odysseus überzugehen:” 


„Laßt uns [wir wollen] fliehen ins liebe Vaterland“ ... Worin besteht diese Flucht und wie 
vollzieht sie sich? Wir werden aufbrechen wie Odysseus von der Zauberin Kirke oder von 
Kalypso, wie der Dichter, auf einen geheimen Sinn hindeutend, sagt: es gefiel ihm nicht zu 
bleiben, obgleich er die Lust hatte, die man mit den Augen sieht und eine Fülle von wahr- 
nehmbarer Schönheit genoß [mit ihr zusammen war]. Dort nämlich [nicht hier im Sinnen- 
fälligen] ist unser Vaterland, von dem wir gekommen sind, und der Vater ist dort.” 


„Vaterland“ meint die intelligible Welt gegenüber der sinnlichen; „Vater“ 
steht für das Eine selbst, das mit dem sich selbst verströmenden Guten identisch 
zu denken ist. Die Odysseus-Metapher Plotins wird durch Proklos erweitert: die 
Rückwendung der Seele zu ihrem Ursprung ist wie die Heimkehr in den bergen- 
den „mystischen Hafen“ (ὅρμος μυστικός) aus den Irrfahrten (πλάνη, πλάγχθη) in 
der sinnenfälligen Welt heraus.?? 

Um die zuvor gestellte Frage wieder aufzunehmen: Wie vollzieht sich die 
„Flucht“, die Plotin meint? Nicht -- was ohnehin klar ist - mit den Füßen oder 
mit einem Fahrzeug (ὄχημα) zu Lande oder zu Wasser,”® sondern indem das den- 
kende Sehen „alles“ Vielheitliche „läßt“ (1 6, 8, 24f£.), sich auf das Eine in Allem 
und in sich selbst konzentriert, also dem mystischen, weil auf die Einung mit 


25 16, 8, 16-21. Armstrong (1966) 256', ad locum. Das im Text Plotins Folgende sind Reminis- 
zenzen an Odyssee IX, 29ff. und X 483-4, wo Odysseus dem Alkinoos berichtet, wie sehr Kalypso 
und Kirke ihn geliebt haben und versuchten, ihn von seiner Heimfahrt abzuhalten. Plotin V 9, 1, 
20f.: ἐκ πολλῆς πλάνης εἰς πατρίδα... 

26 16, 8, 16ff.; auch Z. 8. Die Aufforderung zur „Flucht“ ist genuin platonisch: Theaitetos 176 
b (als Bedingung und Prozess der „Anähnlichung an Gott“, ὁμοίωσις τῷ θεῷ). - Zu Kirke und 
Kalypso: Creuzer (1814) LXXff. - Die Plotin-Stelle wird zitiert von Augustinus in De civitate Dei 
IX 17: fugiendum est igitur ad carissimam patriam et ibi pater et ibi omnia. Vgl. auch Pico della 
Mirandola, De ente et uno ad Angelum Politianum X (440 ed. Garin): Fugiamus hinc ergo, id est 
a mundo qui positus est in maligno, evolemus ad Patrem ubi pax unifica, ubi lux verissima, ubi 
voluptas optima. - Ein biblischer Bezugspunkt: Paulus, ad Hebraeos: πατρίδα ἐπιζητεῖν; patriam 
inquirere. 

27 Zur christlichen Umformung der Odysseus-Metapher vgl. Rahner (1964) 239ff.; 272ff. 

28 16, 8, 22ff. 
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dem Einen hin zielenden Imperativ folgt: ἄφελε πάντα (V 3, 17, 38), „Tu (oder: 
Nimm) Alles weg“, „Laß ab von Allem“; wende Dich ab von der „Vielgeschäftig- 
keit“ (πολυπραγμοσύνη), damit in Dir „Gelassenheit“ für das Eine wachsen kann. 
Diese eindringlich begründete Aufforderung ἄφελε πάντα betrifft (oder realisiert) 
alle Formen der Abstraktion?? -- des Wegnehmens - , angefangen bei der logischen 
Abstraktion in der Bildung von Begriffen aus dem durch sinnliche Wahrnehmung 
Gegebenen, bis hin zu ihrer höchsten Form: in dem von einer negativen Dialektik 
geleiteten Versuch einer Annäherung an das absolute Eine selbst spricht Plotin 
diesem - wie ich zuvor schon andeutete - alle denkbaren kategorialen Prädikate 
ab - „nimmt“ sie ihm „weg“ und grenzt es so als die reine Einheit von jeglicher 
Andersheit aus. Diese auf das Absolute bezogene Aphairesis ist das Modell und 
Maß der existenzialen Abstraktion. Sie soll eine Intensivierung und Steigerung 
der Lebensbewegung des Menschen aufihr endgültiges Ziel hin bewirken: durch 
eine wachsende Befreiung vom Vielen und „Anderen“? und ein Sich-Sammeln 
aus der Zerstreuung auf die Grade von Einheit hin, um selbst Eins in sich und 
in (oder mit) seinem Grund zu werden. Das Ziel also des umfassenden Aktes der 
„existenzialen“ Abstraktion als einer Befreiung vom Vielen, von dem, was dem 
Einen in uns fremd ist, was von der Einheit wegführt, ist von Plotin gedacht als 
ein Einer-Werden, d.h. ein mit sich selbst Einiger und (im positiven Sinne) Ein- 
samer zu werden (μονοῦσθαι: I 6, 5, 53ff.), der von aller Verwirrungs- und Zer- 
störungskraft und von der Neigung zur Selbstentfremdung von seinem Ursprung 
frei ist. Nur so - in wachsender Selbst-Konzentration — kann ihm aufgrund seiner 
spezifischen Ähnlichkeit mit seinem Einen Ursprung die φυγὴ μόνου πρὸς μόνον 
(VI 9, 11, 51) - „die Flucht des Einen zum Einen oder des Einsamen zum Einsa- 
men“ - als Einung mit ihm gelingen.?! 

Plotin hat diesen komplexen Vorgang der Selbst-Werdung auch in einem Ver- 
gleich mit der Arbeit eines Bildhauers beschrieben - „Bildhauer“, neben „Odys- 
seus“ die Hauptmetapher für eine befreiende Aphairesis: 


Kehre ein zu dir selbst und sieh dich an, und wenn du siehst, daß du noch nicht schön bist, 
so handle wie der Bildhauer, der von einem Bildnis, welches schön werden soll, hier etwas 
fortmeißelt, dort etwas ebnet, dies glättet, und ein anderes klar [glänzend] macht, bis er 


29 Hier sollte nicht der moderne Begriff „abstrakt“ als Gegensatz zu „konkret“ assoziiert wer- 
den. - Zu dem durch Plotin aus der Logik ins Existenziale überführten Begriff ‚aphairesis‘ vgl. 
meine Bemerkungen in Beierwaltes (1991) passim (siehe den Index Graecus); ders. (2007) 34. 
30 VI5, 12, 24: αὔξεις τοίνυν σεαυτὸν ἀφεὶς τὰ ἄλλα — „Du mehrst - oder steigerst - Dich selbst, 
wenn Du das Andere läßt [wegnimmst von Dir, abläßt von ihm]“. 

31 vgl. Peterson (1933). In 1 6, 7, 8-10: ἕως ἄν τις παρελθὼν Ev τῇ ἀναβάσει πᾶν ὅσον ἀλλότριον 
τοῦ θεοῦ αὐτῷ μόνῳ αὐτὸ μόνον ἴδῃ εἰλικρινές, ἁπλοῦν, καθαρόν... 
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das schöne Antlitz an dem Bildnis zustande gebracht hat: so meißle auch du fort, was über- 
flüssig, und mach gerade, was krumm ist, das Dunkle säubere und mach es dadurch hell 
und laß nicht ab, ‚dein Bildnis zu bauen‘ (τεκταίνειν), bis dir hervorstrahlt der gottförmige 
Glanz der Tugend, bis du die ‚sophrosyne‘ [die Besonnenheit] erblickst ‚thronend aufihrem 
heiligen Sitz‘ ... Du wirst ganz und gar reines, wahres Licht (φῶς ἀληθινὸν uövov).>? 


Damit kehrt unser Blick zurück auf den ethisch bedeutsamen Aspekt der 
inneren Schönheit - auf die Möglichkeit einer Vollendung menschlicher Lebens- 
form im existenzialen, verwandelnden Sehen der „großen Schönheit“ (μέγα 
κάλλος: 9, 25), der „Schönheit aus der Tiefe“, d.h. der aus dem Innern des intel- 
ligiblen (geistigen) Seins herkommenden Schönheit. In dieser Lebensbewegung 
wird die Seele selbst eben dies, was sie sieht.?? 

Die Erfahrung der intensiven Berührung des absolut Schönen oder der 
Einung mit ihm ist nicht mehr reines, vernunfthaftes Denken: die in ihm durch 
Eros geleitete Sehnsucht (πόθος) erreicht vielmehr auf ihrer Spitze, durch inten- 
sive Reflexion vorbereitet, einen Zustand der Seele, der im Einzelnen und durch 


32 16,9, 7ff.; 18. Zitat aus Platons Phaidros 252 d 7; 254 Ὁ 7. - Ansätze zu dieser Metaphorik — der 
Bildhauer, der aus dem ungeformten Stein die ihm immanente Gestalt (die „Idee“) herausarbei- 
tet - finden sich z. B. bei Cicero im Blick auf die Arbeit des Bildhauers Praxiteles (De divinatione 
II 21: Idem Carneadem fingere dicis de capite Pansici, quasi non potuerit id evenire casu et non in 
omni marmore necesse sit inesse vel Praxitelia capita. Illa enim ipsa efficiuntur detractione neque 
quicquam illuc adfertur a Praxitele, sed cum multa sunt detracta et ad liniamenta oris perventum 
est, tum intellegas illud, quod iam expolitum sit, intus fuisse), oder bei dem zwischen ca. 40 und 
112 post Christum natum lebenden Dion von Prusa (oder Dion Chrysostomos). Er beschreibt in 
seiner Olympischen Rede „Über die erste Erkenntnis Gottes“ (44) die Arbeit des Künstlers als 
‚aphairesis‘ in den selben Termini wie Plotin sie benutzt: τῆς τέχνης (λίθων γλυφή) ἀφαιρούσης 
τὸ περιττὸν, ἕως ἂν καταλίπῃ αὐτὸ τὸ φαινόμενον εἶδος (ob Plotin den Dion kannte, weiß ich 
nicht). Aufgenommen wurde die Metapher in einem sachlich zu Plotin analogen Sinne in der 
Mystica Theologia des Dionysius Areopagita und, durch diesen vermittelt, durch Meister Eckhart 
zur Verdeutlichung des spirituellen Grundaktes des Menschen, der zu Gelassenheit und Abge- 
schiedenheit führt, vgl. Von dem edeln menschen, DW V 113, 18-22: „sö ein meister bilde machet 
von einem holze oder von einem steine, er entreget das bilde in das holz niht, mör er snidet abe 
die spaene, die das bilde verborgen und bedecket häten; er engibet dem holze niht, sunder er 
benimet im und grebet üz die decke und nimet abe den rost, und denne sö glenzet, daz dar unter 
verborgen lac.“ - Zu Gelassenheit und Abgeschiedenheit vgl. Haas (1979) 26ff. — Vgl. auch Gregor 
von Nyssa, De vita Moysis II 313 (ed. J. Danielou, Sources Chrätiennes I, Paris 1955). Über den 
Kontext: Böhm (1996) 209; 242. - Zu dem Gedanken (und der Praxis) Michelangelos, daß Bild- 
hauerei und Dichtung „beide, durch Wegschlagen des Überflüssigen aus einem Block [per forza 
di levare], die in ihm als Idee - forma, concetto -- verborgene Gestalt befreien, — dort aus dem 
Marmorblock, hier aus dem Block der Sprache“, vgl. Friedrich (1964) 337£.; 391f.: Übersetzung 
des Sonetts 83 „Non ha l’ottimo artista alcun concetto...“. Zur plotinischen Herkunft: 376. 

33 Vgl. das Kapitel ‚Henosis‘ in Beierwaltes (1985) 123-154. 
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ihn selbst der Erfahrung der Menschen bei der Einweihung in die Mysterien 
gleicht: Staunen (θάμβος), Erschrecken (ἔκπληξις), Erschütterung (πτόησις), 
begeisterter Jubel (ἀναβακχεύεσθαι, rasende Verzückung).’* All diese prima facie 
schreckhaften Erfahrungen sind jedoch unmittelbar verbunden und durchdrun- 
gen durch die wahre Freude oder Lust (ἡδονή). Im Sinne Plotins irritieren oder 
zerstören diese Formen der Erfahrung nicht die in sich gefestigte Verfassung der 
Seele; vielmehr gelangen - im Akt des Sehens absoluter Schönheit, Gutheit und 
Einheit - Denken und Emotion in ihre je eigene Vollendung. 


Es scheint mir sinnvoll und meiner Themenstellung gemäß, dem zuvor über 
das „Innerlich-Schön-Werden“ Gesagten eine Reflexion über die Bedeutung des 
Kunstwerks im Kontext von Plotins Theorie des Schönen zu verbinden. Dafür ist 
es zunächst notwendig, einen Blick auf den Begriff Mimesis zu werfen, wie ihn 
Platon maßgebend für die Gesamtintention seines Denkens und für bestimmte 
Konzepte späterer Ästhetik entwickelt hat. 


Platon?‘ hat im Sinne seines Erziehungs-Programms, seiner „paideia“ für eine 
ideale Polis oder Politeia, den Gedanken verfochten, Kunst sei von ihr selbst 
her als Mimesis gar nicht fähig, die Idee, die das Ziel jeder Form von Erkenntnis 
ist, adäquat und überzeugend darzustellen, sie könne vielmehr nur ein von der 
Wahrheit der Idee entferntes, verdunkelndes und ihren Ursprung verdeckendes 
Ab-Bild in den Blick bringen. Die Kunst qua Mimesis könne deshalb im Kontext 
von Platons Politeia-Entwurf keine Erkenntnisrelevanz beanspruchen. Der lei- 
tende Gesichtspunkt, unter den Platon Kunst, vor allem die Malerei und die 
Dichtung, stellt, ist deshalb auch nicht die Schönheit, sondern die Wahrheit des 
Kunstwerks. Daher Platons Frage, in welcher Weise und in welchem Maße Kunst 
ganz allgemein und die Dichtung im besonderen für das Erkennen oder Verste- 
hen von Seiendem oder von Tätigkeiten und Handlungen brauchbar, das heißt 
aufschlußreich sei. Erweitert Kunst das durch den Begriff Gedachte, oder bleibt 
sie hinter diesem zurück und leitet so zugleich in die Irre? Wenn es ein Grund- 
zug oder gar das Wesen von Kunst ist, Mimesis zu sein, so steht sie als solche in 


34 16, A, 15ff.; 5, 1ff.; 6; 7, 12ff. - Vgl. Plutarch, De anima 2 - Moralia VII (ed. G. N. Bernardakis, 
Leipzig 1896), S. 23. 

35 16,5, 15ff. 

36 Vgl. Erler (2007) 486ff. („Poetik“). 
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Differenz und in spürbarem Abstand zu dem, was das von ihr Dargestellte in sich 
oder an sich, d.h. als Idee ist. Der Künstler hat keine Chance, neben oder nach 
dem philosophierend Erkennenden Wahrheit im Kunstwerk zu zeigen. Er pro- 
duziert lediglich einen die Realität widerspiegelnden Schein (δόξα), aber keine 
Erkenntnis von Wahrheit. Der künstlerische, speziell der malerische und dich- 
terische Schein führt vielmehr dazu, etwas für „Wahrheit“ zu nehmen, was es in 
sich nicht ist; er täuscht also, er verführt und verwirrt. Demnach richtet sich Kunst 
aufgrund dieser - sie radikal beschränkenden - Bestimmung nicht primär an die 
Vernunft, sondern appelliert zuvörderst und vielleicht sogar ausschließlich an 
die Leidenschaften (ἐπιθυμίαι). Sie ist von Grund auf gewalttätige ταραχή — „Ver- 
wirrung“ - für die Seele (Resp. 602 c 12), analog der Zauberei und der bluffenden 
Schaustellerei, sie stiftet seelische Verderbnis. 

Aus dieser rigoros begrenzenden und daher beschränkten Konzeption von 
Kunst folgtnotwendig PlatonsablehnendeHaltungihr gegenüber und daraus auch 
die restriktive, autoritäre Einschätzung von Kunst -- mit Homer als Zentrum - im 
Blick auf ihre Funktion in einer und für eine gute Polis. Platons (zumindest in der 
Politeia) radikale Verurteilung der Kunst, der künstlerischen Form von „poiesis“, 
ist, wie Hans-Georg Gadamer dies einmal formuliert hat,?” ein „Angriff auf die 
tragende Substanz des griechischen Wesens und das Erbe seiner Geschichte“. 
Seine geradezu niederschmetternde Charakterisierung der Tätigkeit und des 
Resultats der Tätigkeit eines Malers hat Platon unvermittelt universalisierend 
und sicherlich auch für die damalige Zeit zu Unrecht, auf Dichtung übertragen. 
Wenn Dichtung „im dritten Grade vom Seienden oder von der Wahrheit entfernt“ 
ist, wird Homer -- obgleich von Platon selbst als ἡγεμὼν παιδείας, „Führer von 
Griechenlands Bildung“ benannt (Resp. 600 a 9) - zum unverständigen Mimetes 
und damit im Grunde zu einem die geistige Verfassung des Menschen schädigen- 
den Sophisten herabgesetzt, den (so zumindest die Einschätzung Platons) Anti- 
Philosophen Protagoras, Prodikos, Kallikles und anderen gleichgemacht (600 c 
6f.; 603 b). Ich nehme an, daß der hochsensible Platon Homer aus seiner neuen 
Polis immerhin schweren Herzens ausgeschlossen hat. - An die Stelle der tradi- 
tionellen Dichtung könnte oder sollte im Sinne Platons die einzig wahre, Einsicht 
protreptisch fördernde Form von Mimesis treten: der durch Fragen und Antwor- 
ten ständig herausfordernde philosophische Dialog. 


Aristoteles, Platons Schüler (er war zwanzig Jahre beiihm), tritt gegenüber der pla- 
tonischen Restriktion der Erkenntnis-Funktion von Dichtung und gegenüber der 


37 Gadamer (1934) 11. Aufgenommen in Gadamer (1985) 192. 
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Geringschätzung von Mimesisin jeder Formals starker „Verteidiger“ (προστάτης 5) 
von Dichtung auf. Er rehabilitiert Mimesis in oder als Dichtung aus der Conditio 
humana überhaupt: Der Mensch ist nicht nur ζῷον λόγον ἔχον - ein mit Vernunft 
und Sprache begabtes Wesen -, und nicht nur ζῷον πολιτικόν, wesensgemäß 
in die Gemeinschaft eingebunden und sie gestaltend, sondern auch ein ζῷον 
KiunTıkwtatov:” für den Menschen ist Nachahmung in vielfältiger Form wesens- 
bestimmend - naturgemäß nicht als bloße Wiederholung des Anderen (etwa) oder 
als Verdoppelung der Wirklichkeit, sondern gegebenenfalls als Ansatzpunkt für 
eine produktive Weiterentwicklung des Nachgeahmten. Mimesis als eine legitime 
Kategorie für die Bestimmung des Wesens von Dichtung verbindet Aristoteles mit 
der Fähigkeit von Kunst, die Natur, d.h. die ins Auge gefaßten Gegenstände oder 
Tätigkeiten und Handlungen in ihrem Sinn zu vervollständigen oder das an ihnen 
zu vollenden, was die Natur selbst, aus sich heraus, nicht vermag. Der entschei- 
dende Satz, der diesen Gedanken zum Ausdruck bringt, steht in der Physik 199 
a 15-17: „Aufs Ganze gesehen vervollkommnet die Kunst, was die Natur nicht zu 
erwirken vermag, das Andere ahmt sie nach“ - ὅλως δὲ ἡ τέχνη TA μὲν ἐπιτελεῖ ἃ 
ἡ φύσις ἀδυνατεῖ ἀπεργάσασθαι, τὰ δὲ nunettan. „Kunst“ ist hier zu verstehen als 
jede Form herstellender, gestaltgebender Fähigkeit des Menschen, damit auch im 
ästhetischen Sinne denkbar und brauchbar. In der Formel ars imitatur naturam et 
perficit eam ist sie zur Basis vieler Kunsttheorien bis in unsere Gegenwart gewor- 
den. Die grundsätzliche Umwertung der Dichtung oder die gegenüber Platon ver- 
änderte Einstellung des Aristoteles zur Erkenntnisfunktion von Dichtung hängt 
bei Aristoteles wesentlich damit zusammen, daß er Mimesis von einem Bezug 
auf eine transzendente Idee abtrennen konnte, ohne an einer sinnvollen Theorie 
eines universalen Begründens gehindert zu werden. An die Stelle der Idee tritt bei 
ihm das von ihm so genannte „Allgemeine“ (καθόλου) als konstitutives Prinzip 
jedes Individuell- oder Einzel-Seienden, welches zu begreifen Ziel des Erkennens 
ist. Dies hat auch Konsequenzen für die Bestimmung von Dichtung für deren 
Erkenntnis-Gewinn und philosophische Bedeutung. Dafür wäre das 9. Kapitel der 
aristotelischen Poetik zu bedenken.”® 


Plotin nun bestimmt (implizit gegen Platon, durch Aristoteles freilich in seiner 
Absicht bestärkt) Kunst als Mimesis der Natur neu. Zugrunde liegt diesem Versuch 


38 Platon, Resp. 607 d 7. Vgl. Kannicht (1996) 183-223; 190f. 

39 Poetica 4, 1448 Ὁ 7: ὁ ἄνθρωπος τῶν ἄλλων ζῴων μιμητικώτατον ἐστιν — „Der Mensch ist 
im Vergleich zu den anderen Lebewesen am meisten (in besonderem Maße) zur Nachahmung 
fähig“. 

40 Schmitt (2008). 
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sein eigener Begriff einer durch Denken und Betrachten (theorein) selbst aktiven 
und produktiven Natur: die theoria in ihr, oder ihre immanente theoria ist zugleich 
poiesis, hat eine durch Betrachtung herstellende Kraft in sich (III 8). 

Wenn der Bezugspunkt von Kunst als Mimesis eine derartig in sich struktu- 
rierte und bewegte und zugleich bewegende Natur ist, dann kann Kunst nicht als 
Darstellung oder bloßes Spiegelbild äußerlicher Gegenständlichkeit abgescho- 
ben werden. Sie hat vielmehr eine über die sinnliche Erfahrung hinaus gehende 
Erkenntnisfunktion, sie ist Weg zur begreifenden Einsicht des Dargestellten, 
sinnliche Manifestation des an sich Verborgenen im „Bild“. 

Der für diesen Gedanken zentrale Text findet sich in Enneade V 8 („Über die 
geistige Schönheit“):*! 


Wenn einer die Künste gering achtet [nicht ehrt], weil sie, die Natur nachahmend, hervor- 
bringen, dann muß man zuerst sagen, daß auch die Naturen Anderes nachahmen. Ferner 
muß man wissen, daß sie [die Künste] nicht einfachhin das Gesehene nachahmen [d.h. ihre 
„Gegenstände“ realistisch gemäß ihrer sinnenfälligen (empirischen) Erscheinung abbil- 
den], sie laufen vielmehr auf die logoi zu, aus denen die Natur [selbst] besteht; weiterhin, 
daß sie auch Vieles von sich selbst her schaffen; sie fügen hinzu, wenn etwas mangelt, 
da sie die Schönheit besitzen. Denn so hat auch Phidias seinen Zeus nicht nach einem 
sinnlichen Vorbild geschaffen, sondern, indem er ihn nahm [auffaßte], wie Zeus hätte sein 
können, wenn er uns vor den Augen erscheinen wollte. 


Kunst also ahmt nicht das Äußere der Natur, ihre sinnlich erfahrbare schöne 
Erscheinung nach, sondern deren innere betrachtend-poietische Verfassung - 
ihre sie bestimmenden ‚logoi‘. Dadurch erschließt sie dem begreifenden Denken 


41 V 8,1, 32-40: Ei δέ τις τὰς τέχνας ἀτιμάζει, ὅτι μιμούμεναι τὴν φύσιν ποιοῦσι, πρῶτον μὲν 
φατέον καὶ τὰς φύσεις μιμεῖσθαι ἄλλα. Ἔπειτα δεῖ εἰδέναι, ὡς οὐχ ἁπλῶς τὸ ὁρώμενον μιμοῦνται, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνατρέχουσιν ἐπὶ τοὺς λόγους, ἐξ ὧν ἡ φύσις. Εἶτα καὶ ὅτι πολλὰ παρ᾽ αὑτῶν ποιοῦσι καὶ 
προστιθέασι δέ, ὅτῳ τι ἐλλείπει, ὡς ἔχουσαι τὸ κάλλος. Ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ Φειδίας τὸν Δία πρὸς οὐδὲν 
αἰσθητὸν ποιήσας, ἀλλὰ λαβὼν οἷος ἂν γένοιτο, εἰ ἡμῖν ὁ Ζεὺς δι᾽ ὀμμάτων ἐθέλοι φανῆναι -- eine 
der seltenen Stellen im Werk Plotins, an denen er sich auf ein bestimmtes Kunstwerk bezieht -- 
und dies wohl literarisch vermittelt. - Zu γένοιτο: Arist. Poetica 1451 a 36-38: „Es ist nicht das 
Werk (die Aufgabe) des Dichters, das wirklich Geschehene zu sagen, sondern dasjenige, was 
geschehen könnte, also das, was möglich ist der Wahrscheinlichkeit oder der Notwendigkeit 
nach“ -- oder: „das nach den Regeln der Wahrscheinlichkeit oder Notwendigkeit Mögliche“. ... 
οὐ τὸ TA γενόμενα λέγειν, τοῦτο ποιητοῦ ἔργον ἐστίν, ἀλλ᾽ οἷα ἂν γένοιτο καὶ τὰ δυνατὰ κατὰ τὸ 
εἰκὸς ἢ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον. Zu „Phidias“: Beierwaltes (2001) 65f. Zu dem dort Angegebenen vgl. noch 
aus der Anthologia Graeca ΧΥῚ 81 (ed. H. Beckby):"H θεὸς ἦλθ’ ἐπὶ γῆν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ εἰκόνα δείξων, 
/ Φειδία, ἢ σύ γ᾽ ἔβῃς τὸν θεὸν ὀψόμενος; -- „Kam der Gott vom Himmel herab auf die Erde, um 
Dir sein Bild (Aussehen) zu zeigen, Phidias, oder gingst Du hin, um den Gott zu sehen?“ 
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ein gewisses Maß an Einsicht in die intelligible (geistige) Schönheit.” Denn Kunst 
spricht nicht nur Sinne und Emotionen an, sondern fordert eine intensive Refle- 
xion auf den Grund und die Intention ihrer Erscheinung heraus. Kunst hat also 
eine anagogische Funktion:*? indem sie Schönes in unterschiedlichen Gestalten 
und Medien darstellt, eröffnet sie - zumindest anfänglich - in der Begegnung 
mit dem Sicht- oder Hörbaren das Unsichtbare oder Unhörbare (die „Stimmen 
von oben“ [V 1, 12, 20], oder die im sinnlichen Bereich unhörbaren Harmonien). 
Ihr Werk ist durchaus - antiplatonisch - ein Erkenntnis oder Einheits-Erfahrung 
vermittelndes, ein möglicherweise ins reine Denken überführendes. Obgleich 
Kunst für Plotin nicht wie in Schellings Metaphysik der Kunst „das einzige wahre 
und ewige Organon zugleich und Dokument der Philosophie“ ist und damit noch 
über sie hinaus geht, oder zumindest mit ihr eine „innere Identität“ - im Blick 
auf das Absolute oder Unendliche - erreicht,** so ist sie - plotinisch gedacht - 
immerhin ein bedeutender , einem ‚Protreptikos‘ zur Philosophie eng verbun- 
dener Anfang des Gangs der Erfahrung und des Denkens ins Innere, intelligibel 
Gründende. 

Dieser Gedanke über das Wesen des Kunstwerks gehört zu den zentralen, 
nicht reduzierbaren Elementen von Plotins Gesamtentwurf der Wirklichkeit, 
er ist geradezu ein Paradigma für Plotins Einschätzung des Verhältnisses von 
sinnlicher und geistiger Welt. - Irritieren demgegenüber könnte allerdings eine 
Aussage Plotins über die Kunst in einem seiner früheren Texte (27. Traktat); sie 


42 Vgl. 119, 16, 43-47: Malerei als Darstellung des Intelligiblen - ... ἐπιγινώσκοντες μίμημα Ev 
τῷ αἰσθητῷ TOD ἐν νοήσει κειμένου (im Denken des νοῦς) οἷον θορυβοῦνται καὶ εἰς ἀνάμνησιν 
ἔρχονται τοῦ ἀληθοῦς. Dies ist in besonderem Maße erfahrbar bei der Betrachtung eines Portraits: 
Der Portraitierte als Person ist das Wahre, nicht das Portrait, das vielleicht bestimmte Wesens- 
züge des Portraitierten pointiert herausstellt. Insofern ist das Portrait als „mimema“ „Erinnerung 
an das Wahre“, oder es ist Möglichkeit und Anlaß für eine derartige Erinnerung. — VI 4, 10, 1-15. 
43 DBeierwaltes (1985) 91ff.; ders. (2011) 270ff.; ders. (1994) bes. 145ff. (innerhalb des Kapi- 
tels „Negati Affirmatio: Welt als Metapher. Zur Grundlegung einer mittelalterlichen Ästhetik“, 
115ff.). - Daß die Werke der Künste von dieser vornehmlich in V 8, 1 klar ausgesprochenen an- 
agogischen Funktion in I 6, 9, 4 ausgeschlossen werden, mag von Plotins primär „ethischem“ 
Verständnis der Stufung des Schönen in Platons Symposion herrühren (ἔργα der ἄνδρες ἀγαθοί: 
9, 5), nicht aber von einer (frühen) Ablehnung der zuvor beschriebenen Bedeutung von „ästhe- 
tischen“ Werken der „bildenden“ Kunst motiviert sein. -- Eine mit dem anagogischen Moment 
des Schönen in der Kunst wesentlich verbundene Analogie stellen die mathematischen und geo- 
metrischen Strukturen herausragender Paradigmen in der Architektur dar, im Falle der Hagia 
Sophia z.B. möglicherweise durch die metaphysisch begründete Geometrie-Theorie des Proklos 
vermittelt. Zu dieser plausiblen Vermutung siehe O’Meara (2005). 

44 Vgl. Schelling (2004) 12ff.; 17ff.; 104ff.; 121ff. -- Beierwaltes (2001) 211ff. („Plotins Gedanken 
in Schelling“ V). 
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wirkt wie ein Querschläger gegen das hier Gesagte, wie ein Rückfall in Platons 
Kunstkritik, eine Redeweise, wie sie die von Plotin in V 8 getadelten Verächter 
der Kunst gebrauchen würden. In IV 3, 10, 17ff. -- darin findet sich die bewußte 
Äußerung - ist die Rede von der Welt-Seele; diese schafft (stellt her) und ordnet 
im selben Akt das von ihr Geschaffene aus ihrer physis heraus (d.h. aus eigener 
Kraft), nicht mithilfe einer von außen ihr zugebrachten Kunst oder Kunstfertig- 
keit: „Kunst nämlich ist später als sie und ahmt sie nach, bringt dabei aber nur 
trübe und schwache Nachbilder hervor, trügerisches Spielwerk (παίγνια) und 
nicht von großem Wert, viele Hilfsmittel (μηχαναί) gebraucht sie für [die Herstel- 
lung] der Natur der Abbilder.“ Aus dem Kontext geht nicht hervor, ob Plotin in 
das, was er hier als Kunst beschreibt, auch Dichtung und Musik, Malerei und 
Bildhauerei einschließen will. Ich glaube es nicht. Hier ist die bloße, formale 
und äußerliche Nachahmung gemeint, die es auch geben kann. Nachahmung 
im Sinne der Reflexionen in V 8 hingegen geht auf die inneren Strukturprinzi- 
pien der Natur (Wirklichkeit) zurück oder dringt in sie vor, um sie im Kunstwerk 
erfahrbar erscheinen zu lassen. Der Zeus des Phidias ist ein solches Zeugnis der 
Auffassung und Bewertung von Kunst. Sie erschließt das Innere, Verborgene in 
der und durch die Erscheinung, lichtet deren Grund und Ursprung in einem aus 
der Idee gestaltenden Akt des Künstlers. 

Der Versuch einer Auslegung des Sinnes eines Kunstwerkes durch Analyse 
und Reflexion hebt diesen jedoch nicht in reine Begrifflichkeit auf, wodurch das 
Kunstwerk in seiner authentischen Absicht überflüssig würde, er bestärkt es viel- 
mehr in seiner Imaginationskraft und in seinem Bild-Sein. Dieses - die Bildhaftig- 
keit (εἰκών) des Kunstwerks in einer universalen Bedeutung - wird dann zumin- 
dest zum bleibenden Impuls zu einem intensiven Verstehen seines Ur-Bildes. Das 
Kunstwerk kann so von Plotins Blick her als eine herausgehobene Eröffnung von 
Sinnlichkeit zur Geistigkeit hin begriffen werden. 


Nicht die platonische These von Kunst (mit Dichtung als Paradigma) im Sinne einer 
wahrheitsfernen Nachahmung des Urbildes im Bild, sondern Plotins Gedanke 
von der anagogischen Funktion der Kunst aus der Dimension des Sinnenfälligen 
heraus in deren geistigen Grund ist durch die Vermittlung Augustins,”” des Johan- 
nes Scottus Eriugena und des Dionysius Areopagita mit der mittelalterlichen 
Kunsttheorie und ihrer künstlerischen Verwirklichung in komplexen Formen ver- 
bunden. Ich erinnere in diesem Kontext paradigmatisch an die Inschrift, die Abt 


45 Z.B. Retractationes 16 (in Bezug auf die ‚artes liberales‘): per corporalia cupiens adincorpora- 
lia quibusdam quasi passibus certis νοὶ pervenire νοὶ ducere. - Beierwaltes (1994) 118ff. 
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Suger von St. Denis auf den Toren des Westwerks dieser Kathedrale - der Inku- 
nabel der Gotik von 1140 - in goldenen Buchstaben hat anbringen lassen; sie 
gründet auf einem einfachen, aber vielfältig auffächerbaren Gedanken ‚de mate- 
rialibus ad immaterialia transferendo‘ und lautet so: 


Nobile claret opus, sed opus, 
quod nobile claret 
Clarificet mentes, ut eant 
per lumina vera 
Ad verum lumen, 
ubi Christus 
janua vera. 

Quale sit intus in his 
determinat aurea porta: 
Mens hebes ad verum 
per materialia surgit, 
Et demersa prius 
hac visa luce resurgit. 


Das edle Werk leuchtet, 
edel leuchtend aber 
Soll es die Geister erleuchten, 
daß sie hingehen 
Durch wahre Lichter zum wahren Licht, 
das Christus ist, der wahre Eingang. 
Wie sehr das Licht in diesen (wahren Lichtern) ist, 

zeigt das goldene Tor: 

Der stumpfe Geist hebt sich zum 
Wahren durchs Stoffliche, 
Ehmals versenkt, steht er jetzt auf 
im Anblick dieses Lichts.“* 


46 Vgl. Panofsky (1969) 117. Beierwaltes (1994) 118ff. 
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Alexandrine Schniewind 
Le statut des objets intelligibles 
chez Alexandre d’Aphrodise et Plotin 


I Introduction 


Lorsque l’on ouvre le chapitre de la no&tique antique, on tombe in&vitablement 
sur Aristote et l’influence centrale qu’il a eue sur l’ensemble des röflexions anti- 
ques et m&di6vales au sujet de la th&orie de l’intellect. Pourtant, les Platoniciens 
tardo-antiques ont eu leur mot ä dire et ont apport& leur contribution ἃ ce cha- 
pitre, parvenant notamment ἃ integrer la no6tique au sein d’une interpretation 
platonicienne. Plotin y joue un röle majeur qui sera d&terminant pour l’Antiquit& 
tardive. Cependant, cela n’aurait peut-&tre pas pu ötre le cas s’il n’y avait pas eu 
avant lui Alexandre d’Aphrodise, le c&l&bre commentateur d’Aristote, qui a et& le 
premier ἃ fournir une interpretation cons&quente et virtuose de la piece maitresse 
de la noetique aristotelicienne : De anima, III, 5. 

Il s’agira, dans la presente contribution, d’examiner ce que j’appellerais une 
« proximite inversee » entre la noetique alexandrinienne et la no6tique ploti- 
nienne. La question que je souhaite considerer dans ce qui suit porte sur le statut 
des objets intelligibles : selon que nous les consid&rons du point de vue de Platon 
ou d’Aristote, une signification differente leur est attribuee. Toutefois, je tenterai 
de montrer qu’Alexandre et Plotin, qui se consideraient respectivement comme 
aristot@licien et platonicien, ne d&fendent plus des positions aussi puristes que 
leurs maitres. Des influences r@ciproques se font voir, introduisant ainsi des 
de&placements au sein du statut des formes intelligibles. 

Mais tout d’abord : que sont les « intelligibles » ? Selon les philosophes, ce 
sont des idees (ideai), des formes (eide) et/ou des objets de pens&e (ποδία). Pour 
Platon, les formes sont des intelligibles purs, transcendants, &ternels et immate- 
riels!. Aristote op&re un retournement de cette conception puisqu’il vise ἃ abolir 
la transcendance des formes, soulignant que « c’est dans les formes sensibles que 
les intelligibles existent? ». Pour Aristote, la forme (eidos) s’oppose ἃ la matiere 
(hule), tout en lui &tant immanente ; c’est ce qui constitue l’essence (ousia) d’une 


1 Voir notamment Platon, Banquet, 210 e-211e ; Phedre, 247 c-249 c. 
2 De anima, II, 8, 432 ἃ. Je cite ici et dans ce qui suit selon la traduction de Barbotin (1989). 
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chose (l’essence de la pierre correspond ä ce que c’est que d’ötre une pierre) par 
opposition ἃ la chose qui est un compos& de matiere et de forme (la pierre). De 
m&me, Aristote &voque bri&vement et de maniere laconique la possibilite que, 
dans certains cas, la forme et la chose dont elle est l’essence soient identiques?: 


..autre est la grandeur, autre l’essence formelle de la grandeur ; de mäme pour l’eau et 
l’essence formelle de l’eau - et en beaucoup d’autres, mais non pas en tous, car en certains 
ily aidentite. 


Retenons donc que, selon Aristote, les objets intelligibles sont des formes (eide) 
de l’äme : « ce n’est pas la pierre qui est dans l’äme, mais sa forme* ». 

Bien que la no&tique d’Aristote veuille se damarquer clairement de la theorie 
platonicienne des id&es, on connalt la difficult& qui surgit en De anima, III, 5 au 
sujet de l’intellect agent qui est dit separe, non melange, impassible et Eternel. 
Parmi les commentateurs, Alexandre d’Aphrodise a &t& le premier ἃ fournir une 
interpretation detaillee de ce passage. Dans son trait& Peri psych6s°, qui est un 
expose libre de certains aspects choisis du De anima d’Aristote, il entreprend une 
analyse tr&s pouss&e de la theorie de l’intellect d’Aristote. Dans ce traite, Alexan- 
dre privilögie les aspects laiss&s obscurs par Aristote. On ne sera ainsi gu&re 
etonne de constater que la faculte intellective retient tout l’intert d’Alexandre et 
que ce dernier met tout en ceuvre pour &lucider autant qu’il le peut les questions 
que soul&ve la no&tique d’Aristote. Parmi les nombreux &l&ments qu’il reprend 
et examine, figure la question du rapport entre l’intellect humain et les objets 
intelligibles : de quelle maniere l’intellection de quelque chose se produit-elle ? 
Comment P’intellect appr&hende-t-il un objet afin de pouvoir le penser ? Comment 
doit ötre l’objet afin qu’il puisse ötre pens& ? 

Afin de mieux apprecier l’apport insolite de l’interpretation alexandrinienne, 
rappelons tr&s brievement les propos d’Aristote lui-mäme. Aristote traite l’in- 
tellection par analogie avec la sensation : tout comme la sensation est l’acte 
commun du sensible et du sentant, de möme, l’intellection est l’acte commun de 
Vintelligible et de !’intelligeant. Le propre de l’intellection humaine est d’engager 
le processus d’abstraction du sensible ä la forme intelligible, afin de pouvoir la 


3 Ibid., 4, 429 Ὁ 11-13. 

4 Ibid., 8, 431} 29. 

5 Afin d’eviter toute ambiguite avec le De anima d’Aristote, nous nommons, par convention, ce 
texte Peri psuches. Voir l’excellente traduction recemment publiee par Bergeron/Dufour (2008). 
Voir aussi Accatino/Donini (1996). Dans ce qui suit nous nous referons aux passages du Peri 
psuches selon l’edition de Bruns (1887) 1-100. Alexandre avait &galement &crit un commentaire 
du De anima d’Aristote, malheureusement perdu. 
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penser. Contrairement ἃ la sensation, qui peut sentir gräce aux differents organes 
sensitifs, lintellection a lieu, selon Aristote, sans organe : « La facult& sensitive 
n’est pas ind&pendante d’un organe corporel, tandis que l’intellect est separ&® ». 
Ce propos est bien &nigmatique : que signifie le fait de dire que l’intellect est 
« separ& » (chöristos) ? De quoi est-il separ& ? De notre corps ? De nous ? Mais oü 
reside-t-il alors ? Et comment comprendre cela de maniere ä ce que cette asser- 
tion soit coh@rente avec les propos d’Aristote au debut du De anima, ἃ savoir que 
l’äme est le principe de vie du compos& äme-corps, qu’elle est donc immanente au 
corps, et qu’iln’y a pas de lieu transcendant oü elle pourrait resider en dehors du 
sensible ? Une facon d’attenuer la difficult& de l’&nigme pos&e par le De anima est 
de se tourner vers le livre XII de la Metaphysique, un trait& qui porte notamment 
sur l’intellect. Or, l’intellect dont il est question dans ce trait6, n’est pas l’intellect 
humain mais le Premier Principe, cause de toute chose. Aristote lui attribue des 
caracteristiques divines (notamment celles d’&tre öternel, imp&rissable et pleine- 
ment auto-suffisant) et en vient möme ἃ l’appeler Dieu’. Cet intellect est toujours 
(sans cesse) en acte et son activit& consiste ä se penser soi-m&me. De ce fait, il est 
identique a son objet de pens&e : le pensant (l’intellect, to nooun) est identique au 
pense (l’objet intelligible, to nooumenon)®. 

Dans le De anima, Aristote &voque &galement la question de l’identit& entre 
Vintellect et son objet de pense&e. Il s’agit de la pierre angulaire de sa theorie 
au sujet de l’intellection. Aristote l’explique par l’epistem& (science, mais aussi 
savoir)? : 


En effet, dans le cas des formes immaterielles, il y a identit& entre le pensant et le pens£, 
car le savoir [quand il se rapporte ä des objets separ&s de la matiere] est identique ἃ l’objet 
du savoir. 


Comment comprendre cette identit@ ? L’intellect ne peut s’identifier qu’a de l’im- 
mat£riel, car lui-mäme est immat£riel (sans organe). Il faut donc, soit qu’il rende 
un objet de pens&e immatöriel en le separant de la matiere (par un proced& d’abs- 
traction, comme c’est le cas pour les entit&s math&matiques), soit qu’il pense des 
objets qui sont immat£riels par eux-mäömes. Un lien entre le De anima et la Meta- 
physique ἃ propos de l’identit& semble s’imposer, m&me si Aristote lui-m&me ne 
le fait pas. Rien ne nous indique, en effet, qu’il consid&rait comme possible qu’il 
yait une relation entre ces deux propos (donc entre l’intellect humain et l’Intel- 


6 De anima, II, 4, 429b 4-5. 

7 Met., XII, 1072 b 26-27. 

8 Ibid., 1072b 21. 

9 De anima, III, 4, 430 a 2-5. La traduction est celle d’Hadot (1996). 
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lect divin). Alexandre, cependant, n’hösite pas a « raccorder » ces deux textes, se 
hasardant ainsi, le premier, ἃ une lecture plus cohörente des propos si obscurs 
(notamment sur la question de l’intellect söpar& et non m&lang&) qu’Aristote pose 
dans le livre III du De anima. 

Les douze pages de commentaire d’Alexandre'® portant sur les dix-huit lignes 
du De anima, III, 4-5, sont devenues celebres, tant l’interpr&tation propos&e par 
Alexandre de la ἔθου intellective a fait date. Alexandre propose une lecture ori- 
ginale du passage du De anima d’Aristote et tente de faire une presentation expli- 
cative qui permet d’Eclairer les probl&mes que posent les propos d’Aristote. Il faut 
bien dire que cette entreprise est ala mesure de l’obscurit& du texte aristotelicien. 
Alexandre aborde la th&matique de la mani£re suivante : il deEbute par l’objet sur 
lequel porte l’activite intellective de l’äme, puis il consid&re cette activite, et fina- 
lement devoile que l’intellect est la puissance correspondante!". L’objet intelligi- 
ble est donc le point de d&part d’Alexandre, qui se pose les questions suivantes : 
quels sont les objets sur lesquels agit l’intellect ? Comment est la chose pens&e 
avant, pendant et apres son intellection ? Il distingue entre (a) des objets soumis 
ἃ la generation et A la corruption, et (b) des objets &ternels et necessaires"?. Ces 
deux types d’objets trouvent une correspondance dans deux genres de formes 
intelligibles (ποδία eide) : (a) les formes engag&es dans la matiere (enhula) ; 
elles ont besoin d’un intellect, de notre intellect, pour ätre men&es ἃ l’abstrac- 
tion. Elles doivent donc &tre d@materialis6es — retir&es de leur matiere — gräce 
au processus d’abstraction qu’opere notre pens&e. (b) Les formes immat£rielles 
(ahula), qui ne sont pas dependantes de notre intellect parce qu’elles sont d’em- 
bl&e immate6rielles. 

I semble donc que la difference d£cisive entre ces deux types de formes est 
que les unes sont par rapport ἃ nous, alors que les autres existent independam- 
ment de nous. Du moins, ces dernieres n’ont pas besoin de nous pour ötre ce qu’el- 
les sont. Comment comprendre ces propos ? Afin d’&tre en mesure d’avancer dans 
la compröhension de ce qui distingue ces formes, il faut rappeler rapidement les 
differents degres de l’intellect qu’Alexandre a &tablis. 

Lintellect humain est d’abord dans un 6tat materiel (nous hulikos”). Il est 
« materiel » non dans le sens d’un substrat, mais dans le sens οἷ, tout comme 


10 Peri psuches, 80-92. 

11 Cf. sur cette mäthodologique d’Alexandre, P’introduction &clairante de Bergeron/Dufour 
(2008) 48-49. 

12 Alexandre fait ici manifestement allusion ἃ ce qui distingue les objets de la pens&e pratique 
et de la pensee thöorätique selon Aristote, Ethique ἃ Nicomaque, VI, 2. 

13 Peri psuche6s, 84, 14-85, 10. Au sujet de l’intellect materiel, cf. Tuominen (2010). 
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la matiere, il consiste en une potentialite ἃ devenir toute chose : il est denu& 
d’une nature ontologique propre et n’est, de fait, absolument rien. En acte, il 
n’est aucun des &tres, mais en puissance il est tous les ätres. Une fois actualise, 
l’intellect matöriel devient intellect en disposition (en hexei / nous kath’ hexin") : 
il acquiert la disposition ἃ penser. T’intellect en disposition, lorsqu’il pense, est 
intellect en acte (kat’ energeian nous)". Mais il est en acte gräce ä l’intellect agent 
(nous poietikos'‘) qui fait qu’il pense. Alexandre suit Aristote en disant que l’in- 
tellect agent est separ6, impassible et sans m&lange, et il ajoute que c’est la seule 
faculte de l’äme qui entre en l’homme de lexterieur (thurathen, litteralement « par 
la porte'” »). L’intellect agent est ce par quoi l’intellect materiel recoit la dispo- 
sition ἃ penser et peut, lorsqu’il pense, ötre intellect en acte. Lintellect agent, 
quant ἃ lui, est en acte de par sa propre nature ; il est toujours en acte, &ternel et 
imperissable. 


II Les deux types de formes 


Retournons maintenant ἃ la disparit@ entre les deux types de formes"® et voyons 
quel est leur rapport aux differents degrös de l’intellect. Alexandre reprend une 
distinction entre les formes en soi et les formes des composss faite avant lui par 
les philosophes medio-platoniciens, tout en leur donnant une orientation aristo- 
telicienne”” : (a) les formes engagö&es dans la matiere (enhula) sont les formes des 
composs6s. Ces formes sont immanentes au sensible. Elles ne sont des intelligibles 
quen puissance. Cela signifie qu’elles sont en acte seulement lorsqu’elles sont 
pens&es?®,. (b) Les formes immaterielles (ahula), quant ἃ elles, sont des formes 
par soi (kat’ hauta?') et sont des intelligibles en acte (kat’ energeian noeta?”) et 
sont ainsi toujours intelligibles. Elles seules sont des intelligibles au sens strict 


14 Ibid., 85, 10-86, 6. 

15 Ibid., 86, 15. 

16 Ibid., 88, 17-89, 21. 

17 Ibid., 90, 19-21 et 91, 2. 

18 Ibid., 87, 24-88, 16. 

19 Ilreprend manifestement une distinction faite auparavant par les medio-platoniciens entre 
les intelligibles premiers (qui correspondent aux Id&es platoniciennes) et les intelligibles sec- 
onds (qui correspondent aux formes inherentes ä la matiere), comme en t&moigne Alcinoos, Di- 
daskalikos, 4, 7. Cf.ä ce propos de Libera (1999a) 159-182. 

20 Alexandre d’Aphrodise, Peri psuches 87 sq. 

21 Ibid., 87, 26. 

22 Ibid., 87, 30. 
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(kuriös”), elles le sont donc par leur propre nature (en t& oikeia phusei”*). Leurs 
caracteristiques font d’elles des formes transcendantes qui existent tout ἃ fait 
ind&pendamment de l’esprit humain. 

On notera qu’Alexandre fait des « formes par soi » et « intelligibles au sens 
strict » des expressions synonymes. Celles-ci, tout comme « par nature» et«en 
acte » ne sont pas attestees chez Aristote dans les passages &quivalents du De 
anima”. Alexandre &labore donc le mat£riel aristotelicien, opposant ainsi les 
formes en puissance aux formes en acte?®: 


᾽ 


Et les intelligibles (ποδία) qui sont intelligibles par leur propre nature le sont en acte (kat 
energeian), car ceux qui existent dans une mati6re sont intelligibles en puissance (dunamei 
ποδία). 


Le contraste est donc &tabli entre ce qui est en acte (et donc jamais en puissance) 
et ce quiesten puissance. Evidemment, il s’agit d’un contraste aristotelicien bien 
connu. Mais la nouveaute consiste ἃ l’appliquer aux intelligibles de maniere aussi 
explicite. 


11.1 L’identite des intelligibles et de l’intellect 


La distinction entre les deux types de formes est interessante ä plusieurs niveaux. 
Nous aimerions, ici, nous attarder essentiellement sur un aspect particulier : celui 
de l’identite entre les intelligibles et l’intellect. Jusqu’a present, nous avons laiss& 
de cöte cette caracteristique pourtant fondamentale : les formes par soi sont non 
seulement des intelligibles en acte, mais sont de ce fait d’emblee intellect en acte. 
En effet, la forme immatterielle est dite intellect en acte et au sens propre” : 


Or, !’intelligible en acte (fo kat’ energeian no&ton) est identique (tauton) ἃ l’intellect en acte 
(kat’ energeian nö), s’il est vrai que ce qui est pens& (to nooumenon) est identique ä ce qui 
pense (fö noounti). 


Cette formulation est des plus deroutantes et des plus &tonnantes : Alexandre 
met l’accent sur /!’intelligible. Il prend la perspective de l’intelligible et dit que 


23 Ibid., 87, 27. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Cf.Deanima, II, 4, 430 a6 sq. 
26 Peri psuch6s 87, 28-29. 

27 Ibid., 87, 29-88, 2. 
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cet intelligible est identique a l’intellect en acte. Examinons soigneusement ce 
propos : ce qui est pens& (l’objet de pens&e, to nooumenon) est identique ἃ ce 
qui pense (fö noounti). Alexandre inverse la perspective utilisee par Aristote, qui 
indique l’identite de ce qui pense et de son objet de pensee. Or, chez Alexandre, 
c’est l’objet intelligible qui est au centre. Ce renversement n’est pas anodin : Aris- 
tote n’a jamais explicite la r&ciproque de l’identite de l!’intellect et de l’intelligible. 
Alexandre prend la relation d’identit@ ἃ rebours. Reste ἃ voir si, ce faisant, il n’in- 
troduirait pas un d&placement au sein de la theorie d’Aristote. 

ἃ ce stade de notre ötude, il convient de faire appel ä un passage parallele 
du Peri nou (De intellectu) attribu& ἃ Alexandre δ, Alexandre y &voque &galement 
les formes pures, intelligibles par nature. Il y souligne que la forme immat£rielle 
est intellect et indique que, de ce fait, l’intellect agent transcendant est ἃ la fois 
intelligible et intellect”?:: 


ΤΠ [V’intellect] est l’intelligible en acte, l’intelligible par nature : car c’est l’intelligible en acte 
qui est agent de la pens&e et qui mene ἃ l’acte l’intellect mat6riel ; dös lors, il est intellect, 
lui aussi, car la forme immatö£rielle, l’ötre intelligible par sa propre nature et uniquement 
par elle, est intellect. 


L’iintelligible en acte est intelligible par nature et forme immaterielle, et c’est tout 
cela qui est intellect. Selon cette citation, il semblerait qu’il faille comprendre 
que l’intelligible est l’agent de la pens&e humaine. L’intellect agent est donc, dans 
cette description, un intelligible en acte. 

Insistons sur ce fait : les formes immat£rielles sont decrites par Alexandre 
comme &tant par elles-m&mes intellect. Elles n’ont pas besoin d’ötre pens&es pour 
devenir identiques au pensant. Etant toujours en acte, elles sont toujours dans 
cette identit& avec l’intellect agent et sont, de ce fait, intellect par nature. En effet, 
l’intellect agent est d&crit comme &tant « la forme intelligible au sens propre et 
par excellence qui existe separ&ment de la matiere°® ». 

Dans un autre texte, la Quaestio 1, 25, Alexandre distingue, de la m&me 
mani6re deux types d’intelligibles. Le prototype de l’intelligible en soi est, en fait, 
le Premier Intellect d’Aristote (et non les Intelligibles au sens platonicien, c’est-ä- 
dire les Formes s&par&es ou Idees) : 


28 Nous laissons volontairement de cöt& la discussion au sujet de son authenticite. Pour un 6tat 
de la question recent, voir Sharples (2004) ainsi que Schroeder/Todd (1990). 

29 Perinou, 107, 34-108, 3, traduction de Moraux (1942). 

30 Peri psuches, 88, 25. 
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Selon Aristote, parmi les &tres, un estincorporel et sans corps, c’est une forme qui est imma- 
terielle et separ&e, car c’est une actualit& separ&e de toute potentialite. Il appelle aussi cet 
ätre intellect, et intellect en actualite, toujours en acte d’intellection et intelligent le meilleur 
des ätres, c’est-a-dire lui-m&me. Cet intellect a toujours lui-mäme pour objet, car ce qui est 
intellect au plus haut degr& a comme objet ce qui est intelligible au plus haut degrö, et ce 
qui est intelligible au plus haut degre& est la forme separ&e de la matiere. Car un tel ätre est 
intelligible par sa propre nature, tandis que les formes mat£rielles sont bien intelligibles, 
mais pas par leur propre nature ni en elles-mämes - au contraire, l’intellect qui les a pour 
objets les rend intelligibles en les separant de la matiere en pens&e et en les appr&öhendant 
comme &tant par elles-mömes, alors que la forme qui est s6par&e de toute matiere et de toute 
potentialite est intelligible au sens propre, de par sa propre nature’. 


Notre intellect peut penser ces formes immat£rielles, mais celles-ci ne doivent pas 
leur existence au fait d’ötre pensö6es par lui: 


..elles apparaissent, en ce qui les pense, telles qu’elles sont en leur r&alit& propre et s&pare&- 
ment du fait d’ötre pens&es : elles sont simples”. 


Liintellect qui pense ces formes devient identique ä elles, lorsqu’il les pense. 
Ainsi, ce qui est pens& et ce qui pense &tant chacun un intellect, les deux devien- 
nent identiques. Ce qui est pensö&, la forme intelligible immat£rielle, est celle qui 
a une sup£riorit& sur ce qui la pense du fait mäme qu’elle ne depend pas de lui 
pour exister. On voit bien que le renversement de la relation d’identit& est tout 
ἃ fait essentiel : l’intelligible immateriel a une pres&ance sur l’intellect. 


1.2 Les formes engag&es dans la matiere 


Portons ἃ present notre regard sur les formes mat£rielles. Celles-ci deviennent 
aussi intellect, lorsqu’elles sont pens6es, c’est-ä-dire, lorsque l’intellect humain 
les s&pare de leur matiere pour les penser. D6s lors, il ya &galement identit& entre 
ce qui pense et ce qui est pens6, mais, en ce qui les concerne, l’identit@ ne fonc- 
tionne pas ἃ rebours : ces formes cessent d’ötre intelligibles des le moment oü 
elles ne sont plus pensees ; elles cessent donc aussi d’&tre intellect. 

Liintellect humain, en pensant l’intelligible, devient tout ἃ fait identique ἃ lui 
mais seulement pour le temps pendant lequel il pense effectivement cet objet de 
pens&e®?, L’intellect humain peut s’identifier ἃ l’intelligible en le pensant, mais, 


31 Quaestiones, 1, 25, p. 39, 9-17 Bruns, cite en francais selon Libera (1999b) 125 54. 
32 Peri psuch6s, 88, 7-8. 
33 CE. ibid., 88, 6-10. 
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comme nous l’avons vu plus töt, l’intellect humain est d&pendant de l’intelligible 
immateriel - en provenance de l’intellect agent -- pour penser. T’intellect humain 
a besoin de la forme intelligible immatörielle pure qui est intellect pour devenir 
intellect en acte, dans la mesure oü la fonction de la forme en soi est identique 
ἃ celle de l’intellect agent : la forme en soi vient du dehors pour aider l’intellect 
en nous. L’intellect humain, quant ἃ lui, aide les formes des composs6s ἃ devenir 
intelligibles en proc&dant ἃ l’abstraction de leur matiere. Nous arrivons donc au 
resultat suivant : des deux types de formes, l!’une aide l’intellect humain alors que 
P’autre est aid&e par l’intellect humain. 

Un poids tout particulier est donc confere ἃ l’intelligible par nature, soit äla 
forme immaterielle. Le röle quiluirevient ne se trouve pas formul6 ainsi chez Aris- 
tote. Et l’on doit se demander si cette lecture de la relation d’identit& a rebours, 
comme le fait Alexandre, ne transforme pas de mani£re significative la port&e de 
la doctrine aristotelicienne. Il rapproche, en effet, la theorie de l’intellect (des 
formes par soi et par nature) des Formes platoniciennes. Entreprise p£rilleuse, si 
tel est lecas ! Mais il parvient ἃ contourner ce risque en operant un renversement 
de l’identite. Les intelligibles sont intellect ; plus pr&cisöment, ils sont un et le 
mö&me intellect. 

Alexandre fait visiblement appel ἃ la doctrine de l’identit& du pensant et 
du pens& de la Metaphysique XII pour donner une r&ponse aux &nigmes du De 
anima. En s’appuyant sur la distinction qui existe entre les deux types de formes, 
Alexandre soutient et döveloppe qu’il ya deux types d’intellect (humain et divin). 
Cependant, il ne peut soutenir ce fait que parce qu’il relie &troitement les passa- 
ges du De anima, II, 4-5 et de Metaphysique, XII, 7 et 9. Ainsi, face ἃ la difficulte 
notoire que pr&esente le De anima et les questions qui restent en suspens, Alexan- 
dre trouve une solution @l&gante et profonde ἃ travers la distinction des deux 
types de formes. 


III Plotin et la solution par l’immanence mutuelle 


Plotin, lui aussi, fut fortement intrigue par les propos d’Aristote au sujet de ’iden- 
tite de l’intellect et de son objet de pensee. Il eut l’opportunite de profiter des com- 
mentaires d’Alexandre et tout porte ä croire qu’ils ont eu un effet important sur 
sa pens&e.”* Avec un naturel döroutant, Plotin combine les passages de l’identite 
du pensant et du pens& de la M6taphysique XII avec ceux portant sur l’identite du 


34 Cf. ἃ (6 sujet Hadot (1996). 
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savoir et de ’objet su que !’on trouve dans le De anima Ill. Les traces de !’influence 
d’Alexandre sont donc bien visibles. Cependant, sur certains points, Plotin se dis- 
tancie nettement d’Alexandre, ce qui s’explique avant tout par l’orientation pla- 
tonicienne de sa philosophie. Le monde intelligible est, selon Plotin, « peupl& » 
par les formes intelligibles platoniciennes, qui sont toutes contenues dans l’In- 
tellect. Ces formes sont &videmment toutes immat£rielles. I’Intellect, tel que le 
d&crit Plotin, est un principe transcendant qui ne se confond pas avec l’intellect 
humain. Cet Intellect a plusieurs caracteristiques qu’Aristote a attribu&es ἃ l’in- 
tellect, Premier Principe, dans la Metaphysique XI, notamment celle de l’identit& 
entre le pensant et le pense. L’originalit@ de l’approche plotinienne est d’opter 
pour une version in@dite du rapport d’identit&, ce qui s’avere däterminant pour la 
sauvegarde des Formes platoniciennes. 

Mais rappelons quelques points essentiels avant de s’arröter sur des details 
plus techniques. Plotin se distancie nettement d’Aristote et d’Alexandre puisqu’il 
ne concoit pas l’Intellect en tant que Premier Principe, reservant ἃ l’Un ce privi- 
lege. Dans ce qui suit, nous nous interesserons uniquement ἃ !’Intellect οἱ ἃ son 
rapport aux formes intelligibles, tels qu’il est notamment d&velopp& dans l’En- 
neade \V, 9 [5]. 

L’Intellect, selon Plotin, contient en lui tous les intelligibles. Ces intelligibles 
ressemblent, de prime abord, aux formes immat£rielles d’Alexandre : eux aussi 
existent ind&pendamment du fait d’&tre pens&s. Plotin spe&cifie que ces formes 
sont non seulement ind&pendantes du fait que l’intellect humain les pense (cela 
va de soi), mais egalement qu’elles n’ont pas besoin que I’Intellect-principe les 
pense pour exister?®. Les formes intelligibles sont contenues dans I’Intellect qui 
est decrit comme un röservoir dynamique de pense&es : lorsqu’une pens&e (un 
intelligible) est mise en acte, l’ensemble se met en mouvement?”. Plotin compare 
ce mouvement de !’Intellect ἃ la science : employer un th&or&me, c’est &galement 
utiliser les autres. Chaque intelligible particulier contient en lui l’ensemble des 
intelligibles. Tous les intelligibles se p&netrent ainsi mutuellement, sans perdre 
leur propre pouvoir (dunamis idia®®°). 

Plotin est le premier ἃ soutenir que si l’Intellect contient les intelligibles 
comme ses seuls et uniques objets, il est necessairement identique ἃ la somme 
totale des intelligibles. Or, si tel est le cas, l’Intellect est ἃ la fois un et multi- 


35 Je traite en detail de cette question dans ma traduction commentee de l’Enneade Υ, 9 [5], 
Schniewind (2007). Pour une remarquable &tude de !’Intellect plotinien, cf. Emilsson (2007). 

36 V,9 5], 7, 6-14. 

37 Ibid., 8. 

38 Ibid., 6, 9; cf. aussi V, 8 [31]. 
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ple, il est un-multiple (hen panta). Contrairement ä Alexandre qui laisse planer 
un certain flou quant au pluriel avec lequel il dösigne « les formes par nature » 
(combien y en a-t-il ? n’y en a-t-il peut-&tre qu’une seule, Dieu 7), Plotin marque 
clairement le fait que les formes intelligibles sont multiples et insiste möme sur 
la necessite qu’il ya ἃ avoir autant de formes intelligibles que de choses dans le 
sensible. Les formes intelligibles telles que Plotin les concoit sont les Formes pla- 
toniciennes. Elles forment un tout vivant. La formule d’Anaxagore, homou panta 
(« tout est ensemble »), devient ainsi le leitmotiv plotinien pour d£crire le rapport 
entre l’Intellect et les intelligibles. 

Dans ]’Enneade \V, 9 [5], Plotin soul&ve explicitement la question de savoir 
comment l’Intellect pense ses objets intelligibles et aborde, ä cet effet, la ques- 
tion de l’identit& entre ces deux &l&ments. Disons-le d’embl&e : Plotin poussera 
l’interpretation de cette identit& plus loin qu’Alexandre en envisageant une iden- 
tite de reciprocite et d’implication mutuelle de l’intellect et des intelligibles. Pour 
ce faire, Plotin commente, comme avant lui Alexandre, la formule du De anima 
d’Aristote??: « le savoir, quand il se rapporte ä des objets s&pares de la matiere, 
est identique ἃ l’objet du savoir ». Cette formule permet ἃ Plotin de souligner que 
les objets intelligibles sont presents bien avant d’avoir &t& pens6s et ind&pendam- 
ment du fait d’&tre pensös. Plotin met l’accent sur le röle de l’acte de pensee : cet 
acte ne provient pas uniquement de l’intellect qui pense son objet de pens&e ; 
l’acte provient &galement de l’intelligible lui-m&me. 

Plotin, en d&veloppant ce point, fait culminer la description du rapport entre 
/’Intellect et ses objets dans une description qui figure parmi les passages les plus 
difficiles de la no&tique plotinienne. Son objectif est de montrer que I’Intellect 
et les intelligibles sont dans un rapport d’immanence mutuelle : l’intellect est 
toutes les formes intelligibles et chaque forme est un intellect“°. En s’appuyant 
sur la citation d’Aristote &voque&e plus töt, Plotin compare cette identite avec celle 
de la science qui est tous les th&or&mes et dont chaque th&or&me est &galement 
une partie de la science en entier. Plotin explique ce rapport d’identite en com- 
mentant la c&l&bre formule d’Aristote portant sur l’identit& entre la science et 
Pobjet 58 : 


Si quelqu’un dit que « dans les choses sans matiere, la science (episteme) est identique 
ἃ l’objet de pense&e (pragma) », il faut comprendre de la manire suivante cette formule : elle 
ne veut pas dire que c’estla science qui est l’objet de pens&e, mais ἃ l’inverse que c’est l’objet 
de pens&e (pragma), parce qu’il est sans matiere, qui est ä la fois objet de pens&e (no6&ton) et 
acte de pens&e (no&sis), acte de pens&e, non pas tel qu’il serait une definition de l’objet de 


39 De anima, III, 430 a 2-5 et 430 a 19-29. 
40 Νν,9 [5], 8. 
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pens&e ou une visee (epibole) de cet objet, mais cet objet de pens&e lui-mäme, puisqu’il est 
dans l’intelligible, que peut-il tre d’autre sinon Intellect et la Science“! ? 


Ce passage pose clairement que l’objet de pens£e, la forme intelligible, est !’In- 
tellect. Plus encore, Plotin indique que l’objet de pens6&e, en tant qu’il est sans 
matiere, est ἃ la fois objet de pens@e et acte de pens£e. Ainsi, il apparait claire- 
ment que l’intelligible est responsable de l’identit& avec l’intellect. 

Plotin soutient donc, de mani£re tr&s similaire ἃ Alexandre, le fait que l’in- 
telligible est un intellect, et maintient, comme Alexandre, cet ordre de priorite 
(intelligible-intellect). Cependant, il va beaucoup plus loin en inversant egalement 
P’identite, puisqu’il dit que I’Intellect est, lui aussi, toutes les formes intelligibles. 
Le rapport d’unite et de multiplicite qu’il introduit ainsi au coeur möme de la rela- 
tion d’identit& transforme radicalement la donne en assurant la sauvegarde des 
Formes platoniciennes. 


IV Conclusion : la sauvegarde des Formes 
platoniciennes 


On l’aura constate : le statut des objets intelligibles est consid&rablement com- 
plexifie par Alexandre et Plotin, en comparaison avec le debat initial qui opposait 
Platon et Aristote. On peut constater un ph&nomöne fort curieux : la noetique 
aristotelicienne visait ἃ s’opposer aux Formes platoniciennes ; mais les efforts 
d’Alexandre afin d’apporter un Eclairage aux formulations opaques d’Aristote 
contribuent, tr&s certainement malgre@ lui, ἃ permettre ἃ Plotin de sauvegarder les 
Formes platoniciennes ἃ l’interieur d’une no6tique aristot@licienne. 
Reprenons les &l&öments unäun: 

1. Aristote critique les Formes platoniciennes (ideai) transcendantes et cherche 
ἃ les exclure de sa propre thöorie des formes (eide), s’assurant que ces derni6- 
res soient bien immanentes aux objets sensibles et qu’elles aient besoin d’ötre 
abstraites de leur matiere gräce ἃ la pens&e humaine, afin d’&tre pens&es. De 
möme, dans sa cosmologie, Aristote cherche ἃ assurer l’absence de Formes 
platoniciennes. L’Intellect Premier Principe de la Metaphysique XII se pense 
lui-möme, il est son propre et unique objet de pense&e ; l’identite qui unit l’in- 
tellect et !’intelligible provient du fait qu’il est son propre et unique objet de 
pens&e. 


41 VI, 6 [34], 6, 19-30. La traduction est celle d’Hadot (1996), legäörement modifiee. 
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2. Alexandre herite des passages obscurs et ambigus d’Aristote, ceux du De 
anima, III, 5, qui &voquent un intellect agent s&par&, non m&lang& et impas- 
sible. II combine le passage du De anima avec ceux de Metaphysique XII, 
distinguant ainsi l’intellect humain et l’intellect agent (Dieu). Celui-ci vien- 
drait du dehors afin d’actualiser l’intellect humain. Un autre point fort deson 
approche est la distinction qu’il fait entre deux types de formes : les formes 
des compos6s et les formes par soi. Or, les formes par 50] sont menac6es de se 
voir affubl&es d’une connotation platonicienne. Alexandre trouve cependant 
un moyen d’eviter ce risque : il inverse le rapport d’identit@ entre intellect 
et intelligible, en soulignant que V’intelligible est intellect. Qui plus est, il 
soutient que tous les intelligibles sont le m&me intellect divin (chaque forme 
par soi est intellect ; toutes sont un intellect ; toutes sont le m&me intellect). 
Cette reduction ἃ un seul intellect divin permet d’exclure les Formes platoni- 
ciennes. Le silence d’Alexandre au sujet de la soi-disant pluralit& des formes 
pures est d’ailleurs r&velateur : le cas exemplaire, le prototype de la forme 
pure, est Dieu. Mais existe-t-il d’autres formes pures ? 

3. Avec Plotin cette question trouve une solution inedite. Plotin adopte tant 
Pidentite d&crite par Aristote que celle decrite par Alexandre et en fait une 
identite reciproque d’immanence mutuelle entre l’intellect et les intelligibles. 
Selon sa conception, le monde intelligible est un veritable kosmos no6etos 
vivant, peupl& d’une multiplicite infinie de formes intelligibles, qui corres- 
pondent aux Formes platoniciennes. La specificit@ plotinienne est de soute- 
nir le rapport un-multiple de ce monde intelligible. Il sauve ainsi les Formes 
platoniciennes en peuplant le monde intelligible d’intelligibles qui ne font 
qu’un dans !’Intellect principe. On s’apercoit qu’a travers tout le debat Platon 
reste toujours present. Ainsi, et tr&s paradoxalement, Alexandre, contribue 
malgre lui, a la sauvegarde d’une thöse centrale du platonisme : l’existence 
des Formes par soi. 
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Pascal Mueller-Jourdan 
« Toute pluralit& participe en quelque 
maniere de l’un » 


Le premier thöor&me des Elöments de thöologie de Proclus 
revisit& par le Pseudo-Denys l’Ar&opagite 


..je ressens moi aussi une grande appröhension, ä songer comment il me faudra [...] traver- 
serälanage un sirude et si vaste oc&an d’arguments. Et pourtant, il faut tout de m&me vous 
faire plaisir, puisque aussi bien, comme le dit Zenon : « Nous sommes entre nous ». Par oü 
allons-nous bien commencer et que prendrons-nous comme premi6gre hypoth&se ? N’&tes- 
vous point d’avis, puisque nous avons pris le parti de jouer ce jeu laborieux, que je com- 
mence par moi-m&me et par ma propre hypothöse en la faisant porter sur l’un lui-möme; ‘s’il 
est un’ et ‘s’il n’est pas un’, qu’est-ce qui doit en d&couler ? 

Platon, Parmenide, 137 a-b 


I Introduction 


Nous ne sommes pas les premiers et ne serons pas les derniers ἃ röflöchir ἃ la 
facon dont la pensöe et les rösultats des travaux du grand diadoque athönien, 
Proclus de Lycie, ont perl& sur toute la premiere scolastique byzantine. Il n’est 
pas rare, au d&tour d’une lecture du Pseudo-Ar&opagite et de sa tradition, que 
des assonances thäömatiques tout autant que terminologiques alertent le curieux 
sur quelques lieux d’exploration dans lesquels il pourrait &tre utile de s’attar- 
der. On peut observer en effet de nombreux points de contact entre l’oeuvre 
impute, dans l’Antiquite tardive, ἃ Denys l’Ar&opagite et l’oeuvre du Lycien. La 
modeste &tude qui suit voudrait s’attarder en particulier ἃ l’une de celles qu’on 
peut relever entre le premier thöor&me des Elements de theologie de Proclus et 
une trös courte section du trait& des Noms divins du Pseudo-Ar&opagite! dans 
laquelle ce dernier affirme que la th&ologie celebre Celui qui est cause de tous les 


1 J’ai pu voir dans le cours de mes recherches que la possibilit& de ce rapprochement avait dejä 
et& signal&e par Dodds dans le commentaire qu’il devait donner aux El&ments de theologie, com- 
mentaire consecutif ἃ son @dition et ἃ sa traduction. Voir Dodds (1963) 188. Ce rapprochement 
a &t& avalis& quelques anne&es plus tard par Saffrey et Westerink dans une note de leur Edition de 
la Theologie platonicienne. Voir Saffrey/Westerink (1974) 83 (n. 3, p. 14). 
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ötres comme parfait et un?. Ma contribution voudrait tenter d’®valuer l’applica- 
tion du premier th&oröme des Elements de theologie par l’auteur du Corpus Dio- 
nysiacum?. Mon propos qui comportera deux parties voudrait tenter de pr&ciser 
aujourd’hui l’&tat de mon propre questionnement. 

La premiere partie porte sur la proc@dure de validation du premier th&or&me 
de Proclus qui tel un incipit commande la totalit& des El&ments de theologie. La 
seconde partie cherche ä situer son application dans le champ multiforme du 
reel, du moins tel que le comprend le Pseudo-Ar&opagite. Je la consacre donc 
ἃ une section des Noms divins οὐ le premier th&or&me de Proclus tient lieu de 
reförent m&taphysique au modele dionysien explicatif de rapports fondamentaux 
traversant toute r&alite. 


1.1 Texte : Elements de theologie, Proposition 1 


Structure rhetorique 


Toute pluralit& participe en quelque mani£re de l’un. 


Si elle [1.6 la pluralit@] n’y participe en aucune mani£re, 
- ni le tout-entier ne sera un, 
-ni<nesera un» chaque <@löment> du multiple d’oü provient la pluralite, 
mais chacun d’eux sera lui aussi pluralite, et cela ἃ l’infini, 
et chacun de ces infinis sera ä son tour pluralite infinie. 


Ce qui, en effet, ne participe de l’un en aucune mani£re, 

- niau regard de sa propre totalite, 

- niau regard de chacun des <@l&ments> qui sont en lui, 
sera infini de tous points de vue et par toutes ses parties. 


2 Καὶ γὰρ ἡ θεολογία TOD πάντων αἰτίου καὶ πάντα Kal ἅμα πάντα κατηγορεῖ Kal ὡς τέλειον αὐτὸ 
καὶ ὡς ἕν ἀνυμνεῖ. (Pseudo-)Denys l’Ar6opagite, De div. nom., 226, 7-8 Suchla. 

3 C’est au cours d’une lecture preparatoire ἃ la presentation d’une s&ance du seminaire consa- 
cr& aux rapports entre Proclus et le Pseudo-Ar&opagite que Dominic O’Meara tenait ἃ l’Universit& 
de Fribourg au semestre d’hiver 1998/1999 que je fus personnellement intrigu& par ce rapproche- 
ment. Il yavait matiere ἃ &claircir mais letemps vint ämanquer et ce dossier comme bien d’autres 
Γαΐ simplement rel&gue. Bien des ann&es se sont &coul&es mais la m&moire des questions soule- 
vees alors est toujours vive. C’est une mani&re pour moi de poursuivre ce travail commenc& mais 
rest& inachev& que d’apporter ma contribution en ’honneur de celui qui fut mon premier guide 
sur les sentiers escarp&s de la mötaphysique platonicienne. 
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Car chaque <&läment> du multiple, quel que soit celui qu’on prenne, 
sera 
-ou bien un 
- ou bien non-un. 
Et s’il est non-un, il sera 
(1a) - ou bien <chose> multiple 
(2a) - ou bien rien du tout. 
(2b) Mais si chacun n’est rien, 
(2c) le tout ainsi form sera pareillement rien. 
(1b) Et s’il est multiplicite, 
(1c) chacun sera form& d’une infinite d’infinis. 


(1d) Ce qui est impossible. 
Car il n'est aucun ätre qui ne soit form& d’une infinite d’infinis, 
etlaraison en est que, si le tout est plus grand que la partie, 
V’infini ne souffre rien qui soit plus grand que lui. 
(2d) Et ἃ partir de rien il est impossible de composer 
quelque realite. 


Toute pluralit& participe donc en quelque mani6re de !’un‘. 


1.2 Commentaire 


Le th&or&me? initial et sa reprise au terme de son explication qui revät de part et 
d’autre la forme d’une proposition universelle affirmative attestent que l’objet de 
l’argument est la pluralite, toute pluralite. Ce qu’il faut fonder, comme je l’indi- 
querai ci-apres, c’est la condition de possibilit& de la pluralit& elle-m&me. Or il est 
certain que la pluralit& implique, sans precision, la notion de quantite indöter- 
min&e, la notion du d&nombrable, unite singuliere par unite singuli£re, füt-elle, 
paradoxalement, du fait d’une possible ind&termination quantitative, innombra- 
ble. La pluralit& doit cependant ätre concue soit comme la composition de parties 
singuligres et distinctes si ’on concoit la quantit@ comme continue, soit comme 
lagregat d’unites singulieres et distinctes si l’on concoit la quantit&@ comme dis- 
crete. 


4 Proclus, El. theol., Prop. 1, p. 2, 1-14 Dodds, cite dans le corps du texte dans la traduction de 
Trouillard remaniee. 

5 Ceth&or&me de mätaphysique gen£rale et son explication, tout comme les suivants d’ailleurs, 
presentent une troite parent& avec le traitement des th&or&mes des Elements d’Euclide expliques 
par Proclus dans l’In primum Euclidis elementorum librum commentarii. Ces derniers fournissent 
les principes generaux de la geomötrie. 
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Par ailleurs, ce qui semble caracteriser ce premier th&or&me est la tournure 
adverbiale « en quelque mani£re » regulant la modalit& du verbe « participer ». 
Il faut en effet noter que l’expression litterale « participer en quelque maniere de 
l’un » (μετέχει πῃ τοῦ ἑνός) est une forme suffisamment rare pour attirer l’atten- 
tion®. C’est la modalit& adverbiale « en quelque maniere » rögulant l’usage du 
verbe « participer » qui devait initialement me retenir. 

On pourrait sans doute trouver quelque fondement ἃ l’importance particuliere 
de cette tournure adverbiale dans le fait que l’hypothese contra porte precisement 
sur la modalit&@ n&gative inverse impos6&e au m&me verbe dans l’expression « n’y 
participer en aucune mani£re ». La premiere &tape consiste en une verification de 
la validite de l’antithese « Si elle [c’est-ä-dire la pluralite] n’y participe en aucune 
mani6re ». La premiere cons@quence qui ressort de cette hypothöse nägative est 
caracteris&e par le fait que ne participant en aucune mani£re de l’un, la pluralite 
echappe ἃ toute limitation et devient de fait « pluralite infinie » (πλῆθος ἄπειρον). 
Ce que soutient plus nettement encore Proclus dans la Theologie platonicienne au 
livre II en affirmant que si les äötres sont purement multiples (sous-entendu sans 
participer en aucune maniöre de l’un), « nulle part ne s’arrötera la multiplicit& 


6 Une bröve enquäte dans la litterature ancienne fait apparaitre que cette tournure provient du 
Parmönide de Platon. Il y est alors question des choses qui sont autres que l’un. Parm&nide mis 
en scene par Platon affirme en effet : « Sieelles sont autres que l’un, ce n’est pas l’un qu’elles sont 
ces autres choses ; sans quoi en effet, elles ne seraient pas autres que l’un », et Parm&nide de 
preciser aussitöt : « Neanmoins, elles ne sont pas totalement priv&es de l’un ces autres choses, 
mais elles en participent d’une certaine mani6re » (Οὐδὲ μὴν στέρεταί γε παντάπασι τοῦ ἑνὸς 
τἄλλα, ἀλλὰ μετέχει πῃ) » le jeune Aristote d’interroger Parmänide : « De quelle maniere donc ? » 
(UN δή!) ; cf. Platon, Parmenide, 157 Ὁ 8-c 2, trad. L. Brisson avec une tr&s l&gere modification. 
On retrouve la tournure « participer en quelque maniere » <de l’un> chez Proclus, oü elle se 
cantonne pour l’essentiel aux El&ments de theologie : deux fois dans la premiere proposition ; 
une fois dans la quatri&me, mais alors ce n’est plus la pluralit& qui participe en quelque mani6re 
de l’un, mais l’unifie ; deux fois dans la proposition 135, Proclus y affirme que le participant est 
en quelque maniere semblable au particip& et en quelque mani£öre dissemblable. Elle n’apparait 
enfin, dans sa litteralit&, que dans le Corpus Dionysiacum oü d’ailleurs tous les mots de la propo- 
sition sont convoque&s. La m&me observation avait d&jä &t& faite par Dodds, Saffrey et Westerink 
comme je le signalais supra en note. L’expression litterale (μετέχει πῃ) est absente, ä ce que j’ai 
pu constater, des Commentaires tardo-antiques In Parmenidem, du moins dans l’&tat οἱ 115 nous 
sont parvenus. 


Paralleles : 
Platon, Parmenide, 157 c: Οὐδὲ μὴν OTEPETAL γε παντάπασι τοῦ ἑνὸς τάλλα, 
ἀλλὰ μετέχει πῃ 
Proclus, El. theol.,1: Πᾶν πλῆθος μετέχει πῃ τοῦ ἑνός 
Denys, De div. nom., 227,13: Οὐδὲ γάρ ἐστι πλῆθος ἀμέτοχόν πῃ τοῦ ἑνός 


Denys, De div. nom., 227,17: οὐδὲν ἔστι τῶν ὄντων, ὃ μὴ μετέχει πῃ τοῦ ἑνὸς 
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envahissante ni l’infinit& une fois supprimö&e la nature de l’un’ ». Participer en 
quelque mani6re de l’un, quelle que soit la maniere d’ailleurs, limite l’expansion 
envahissante du multiple, expansion qui provient pour le platonisme tardo-anti- 
que, faut-il le rappeler, du rayonnement illimite de l’Un lui-m&me, et rel&ve d’une 
mesure qui rende simplement possible qu’il y ait de l’ötre. Mais l’argument de 
Proclus va bien au-delä que de poser la necessit& d’une limitation ἃ la pluralite 
bien qu’il faille admettre que l’illimitation seule outrepasserait les limites du pen- 
sable et du discourir lui-mäöme. C’est la possibilite m&me de la pluralit& qui est 
interrog&e en seconde partie d’argument. La facture de l’argument presuppose 
que le lecteur ou l’auditeur de Proclus ait ä l’esprit le sch&me suivant : La plura- 
lite implique du multiple. La notion de pluralit& induit, cela tombe sous le sens, 
plusieurs « choses », induit de fait du nombre et le nombre näcessite du nom- 
brable, et le nombrable, des unitös qui puissent le cas &ch&ant &tre rassembl&es 
et faire nombre fussent ἃ l’infini. Chaque unite est par necessite un &l&ment du 
multiple. Or comment penser chaque unite, condition du nombrable, n&cessaire 
au nombre qui puisse lögitimer que nous nommions quelque chose « pluralite » 
si chacune de ces unit6s n’est pas une ? De fait la notion mäöme de pluralite induit 
pluralit& d’unites. C’est, me semble-t-il, plus que tout autre chose le point focal de 
Pargument de Proclus d’oü le raisonnement disjonctif procedant par l’exclusion 
d’une des deux alternatives suivantes, soit chaque <&l&öment> du multiple est un, 
soit il n’est pas un. Le th&me n’est plus alors la pluralit6, d’ailleurs le mot « plura- 
lite » a disparu de l’argument, mais ce que je traduis par « chaque <@l&ment> du 
multiple ». La focalisation sur l’unit& du « chaque » et/ou du «chacun » (ἕκαστον) 
remonte au Parmenide de Platon®. Proclus rappelle d’ailleurs dans la Theologie 


7 Proclus, Theol. plat., II, 1, p. 5, 11-12 Saffrey/Westerink. Un tel parallöle aurait σου] sous le 
sens pour un auditeur ou un lecteur contemporain de Proclus. Il aurait reconnu dans l’explica- 
tion du premier th&or&me un condens£ de la premiöre des trois hypotheses examin&es dans le 
premier chapitre du Livre II de la Theologie platonicienne. Le sujet y &tait alors « tous les ätres » 
et Proclus pr&cisera « toutes les formes d’&tre ». Dans l’articulation de son projet, Proclus y de- 
mande ä leur propos : (hypothäse 1) s’ils sont purement multiples, n’ayant en eux aucune unit& 
ni dans leur singularite, ni dans leur totalite, (hypothöse 2) s’ils sont purement un, n’ayant en 
eux aucune multiplicite, &tant tous r&duits de force ἃ une unique et mäme puissance d’exister, 
(hypothöäse 3) s’ils sont ἂ la fois multiple et un. Cf. Proclus, Theol. plat., II, 1, p. 3, 12-4, 2 Saffrey/ 
Westerink. De fait, un examen dötaill& de la premiere hypothöse (Cf. Proclus, Theol. plat., IL, 1, 
p. 4, 8-9, 5 Saffrey/Westerink) et de ses consäquences confirmerait que le premier argument des 
Elements de theologie ram£ne ἃ l’essentiel l’argument d&velopp& dans la Theologie platonicienne ; 
une enqu£te plus approfondie d&couvrirait que toute cette question s’enracine dans l’ex&göse du 
Parmenide de Platon. Or dans les Elöments de theologie c’est le principe metaphysique qui est 
@nonce et dömontr& dans son plus simple appareil. 

8 Par exemple 157 6 5-158 8 3 : « Oui, il faut dire Ja m&me chose de chaque partie <d’un tout 
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platonicienne que le mot chacun lui-m&me et tout autre mot de ce genre relövent 
de ceux dont on se sert pour imprimer aux choses la nature de l’un (καὶ γὰρ τὸ 
ἕκαστον αὐτὸ Kal πᾶν ὅ τι περ ἂν λέγοιμεν οἷς ἐπισφραγιζόμεθα τὴν TOD ἑνὸς 
φύσιν). Enfin dans la sixieme proposition des El&ments de theologie, Proclus 
revient sur le fait que toute pluralit& est compos&e soit d’entites unifiees, soit 
d’hönades. 

La pluralit& ne saurait donc &chapper ἃ l’un ne serait-ce que par les unit6s qui 
en font une pluralit& et pas autre chose, un agglomö6rat de «rien » par exemple, ou 
d’ « infinite d’infinis ». Ce qui est manifestement dans les deux cas impossible. Il 
faut donc n&cessairement qu’en quelque maniere, ou par quelque endroit, ou de 
quelque facon que ce soit, la pluralit& participe de l’un, soit par le haut, au regard 
d’un tout entier unifiant les parties qui ne sauraient avoir d’existence en dehors 
de lui car elles sont par d&finition parties de'°..., soit par le bas, au regard des 
unites qui, agreg&es ou compos&es, en font une certaine pluralite. Une fois admis 
que toute pluralit&, chaque forme de pluralite, participe necessairement de !’un 
en quelque mani£re, Proclus expose ce qui d&coule naturellement de ce premier 
th&or&me valide, ἃ savoir que tout ce qui participe estäla fois un et non-un (th&o- 
reme 2), que tout ce qui devient un devient un par participation de l’un (th&oreme 
3), que ce qui est unifie est autre que l’un par soi (th&or&me 4), que toute pluralite 
est posterieure ἃ l’un (th&or&me 5), que toute pluralite, enfin, est composee soit 
d’entites unifiees, soit d’henades (th&or&me 6). 


II Le premier thöor&me des Elöments de theologie 
de Proclus revisite : le cas des Noms divins 


Le premier thöoröme des Elöments de theologie rationnellement valid& pour 
chacune des formes de pluralite, il reste ἃ en verifier l’usage et la modalit& de 
l’usage dans la construction d’un mod&le explicatif de l’&tre des choses en sa 
riche arborescence. Il semblerait que cette courte section du Corpus Dionysiacum 
y contribue de facon particuliere. 


un, complet>, puisque chacune doit aussi participer de l’un. En effet, si chacune d’elles est une 
partie, le terme ‘chacune’ indique sans doute qu’elle est ‘une’ (τό γε ἕκαστον εἶναι Ev δήπου 
σημαίνει), qu’elle est distincte des autres et pourvue d’une existence en soi, siles parties peuvent 
ötre prises une ä une » (trad. Brisson) ; voir &galement Brisson (1994) 276, ἢ. 384. 

9 (ῇ Proclus, Theol. plat., II, 1, p. 8, 17-19 Saffrey/Westerink. 

10 On peut d’ailleurs comprendre « parties de... » dans un sens plus inclusif comme ce qui pos- 
sede le tout sous le mode de la partie. Cf. Porphyre, Isagoge, II, 16, de Libera/Segonds. 
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Il.1 Texte : Les Noms divins, Xlll, 2, p. 227,6-228, 2 Suchla 


Un, il" l’est en ce sens 

> L’Un, cause de toutes choses” 
qu’il est toutes choses sous le mode de l’un dans la transcendance d’une seule unite, 
et qu’il est cause de toutes choses sans sortir pour autant de son <propre> un. 


»  Laparticipation de l’Un, condition sine qua non de l’etre 
Iln’y aucun des ätres en effet qui ne participe de l’un, 
mais, 
- de mäme que tout nombre participe de l’unit&-monade 
et qu’on dit un deux, un dix, un demi, un tiers et un dixi&me, 
- de mäme tout <&tre> et membre de tout <ätre> participe de l!’un, 
et il faut que tout &tre soit un pour exister comme ätre. 


> L’Un-cause, autre que l’un du multiple, delimitant tout un et toute pluralite 
Cet Un, cause universelle, n’est pas cependant l’un de <choses> multiples, 
car il pr&cede tout un et <toute> pluralite et c’est lui qui sert ἃ delimiter tout un 
et <toute> pluralite. 


»  Theoreme de Proclus 
Car il n’est aucune pluralit& qui ne participe en quelque mani6re de ’un 
mais 


>» Application du theor&me 
— ce qui est multiple par les parties est un par le tout-entier ; 
- ce qui est multiple par les accidents est un par le substrat ; 
- ce qui est multiple par le nombre ou au regard des facultes est un 
par l’espece ; 
- ce qui est multiple par les especes est un parle genre; 
- ce qui est multiple les processions est un par le principe. 
Aussi, il n’est aucun des ötres qui ne participe en quelque mani6re de !’Un 
de Celui qui comprend d’avance sous le mode de l’un dans son unit& singuliöre 
la totalit& universelle, sans excepter les oppos&s mämes. 


»  L’Un, condition sine qua non de la pluralite, non-convertibilite de l’Un et de la pluralite 
- Sans l’Un, il n’y aurait pas de pluralite ; 
- sans pluralite, en revanche, il y aurait l’Un, 


> Comparaison : irreductibilite de la monade au nombre qui lui succede 
comme l’unit& numerique precede toute multiplication des nombres. 


» Hypothese conclusive: la possibilite de ’un-Tout 
Si l’on supposait enfin que tout füt uni ἃ tout, toutes choses seraient un du point 
de vue de la totalite. 


11 L’auteur du Corpus Dionysiacum parle de Celui qui est la cause de toutes choses. 
12 Les titres en italique sont de mon fait. 
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Il.2 Commentaire 


Cette courte section du Corpus Dionysiacum est bien structuree. Elle alterne de 
l’Un premier, cause universelle, ἃ l’&tre caracterise par la pluralite, laquelle inclut 
dans tous les cas du multiple et de l’un, et möme la coexistence, et de l’un, et 
du multiple dans toutes les strates de l’&tre'?. C’est un point qui, me semble-t-il, 
atteste d’une certaine proximite de syst&me entre cette section des Noms divins et 
les Elöments de theologie. L’analyse du lexique pourrait lögitimer davantage encore 
la necessit& d’un travail comparatif, mais l’absence notoire du mot « chaque », 
« chacun », dont on a vu l’importance qu’il pouvait revetir dans le premier argu- 
ment des Elöments de theologie, donne ἃ penser que le Pseudo-Denys retient 
pour l’essentiel le th&or&me de m&taphysique generale sans s’embarrasser, dans 
le prösent cas, d’une reitration de la dömonstration de Proclus. ἃ la difference 
toutefois de son illustre pr&d&cesseur athönien dont ce n’&tait d’ailleurs pas le 
propos dans les Elöments de theologie, il tire les consöquences d’un tel thöor&me 
dans l’arborescence de tout ce qui, revendiquant l’ötre, connait dans tous les cas 
de la pluralit& et donc une certaine mixite, et d’un et de multiple. 

La reförence d’entree ἃ l’unit&-monade particip&e, de laquelle ressort !’unite 
de chaque nombre (p. ex. μία δυὰς καὶ «μία» δεκάς) et de chaque portion du 
nombre qui provient d’une division du nombre (p. ex. ἥμισυ Ev καὶ τρίτον καὶ 
δέκατον Ev), atteste de la pr&esence universelle de l’unit&-source qui constitue äla 
fois le principe et la röference du nombre ou de sa portion divisee. La röförence, 
au terme de l’expos&, ἃ l’unit&-monade qui prec&de - comme l’Un le faitau regard 
de la pluralit& - toute multiplication du nombre fournit, certes, un point d’appui 
ἃ l’application du th&or&me de Proclus par le Pseudo-Denys, mais donne &ga- 
lement ἃ l’ensemble une coloration pythagoricienne quelque peu inattendue". 
Ce qui se produit au niveau du nombre est analogiquement similaire ä ce qui se 
produit au niveau de l’ötre. 

Au niveau des entitös qui doivent leur ötre ἃ l’un, on peut admettre une cer- 
taine convertibilit& de l’un et de l’&tre, de l’un et de chaque forme d’ötre qui pro- 
cedent de l’Un. S’il ya de P’un, il ya de l’Etre. S’il ya de l’ötre, ilya de !’un. 
Cette convertibilit@ ne vaut cependant pas pour l!’Un-cause et l’ötre qu’il produit, 


13 C’est un pr&suppos& qui commande mon brefcommentaire, il prend appui sur la theorie n&o- 
platonicienne de l’ätre comme « mixte ». Voir par exemple : Proclus, In Tim., I, 263, 6-19 Diehl ; 
mais ögalement du m&äme Proclus dans la Theologie platonicienne : Ἀνάγκη ἄρα καὶ πολλὰ εἶναι 
καὶ ἕν τῶν ὄντων ἕκαστον (II, 1, p. 11, 25-26 Saffrey/Westerink). 

14 Sur les math&matiques d&montrant analogiquement des rapports similaires aux rapports 
existant dans l’Univers physique, voir par exemple : Proclus, In Eucl., 22, 17-23, 11 Friedlein. 
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car de cet Un-source, le Pseudo-Denys affirme explicitement sa non-convertibi- 
lite d’avec la pluralit& produite : « Sans l’Un, il n’y aurait pas de pluralite ; sans 
pluralite, en revanche, il y aurait l’Un ». L’Un, en effet, cause universelle, et de 
un, et du multiple, dans l’&tre des choses, transcende les effets de sa propre 
action. Il faut en effet clairement distinguer entre l’Un cause et l’un caus6, entre 
Τ᾽ ὕπ participe et l’un participant. On devrait ajouter que l’un caus& et/ou l’un par- 
ticipant manifeste un mode de presence de l’Un cause et/ou de l’Un participe tant 
au niveau de chaque <&l&ment> du multiple, devenu du fait de cette participation 
une entite singuli6re et distincte, quelque chose d’un, qu’au niveau de la pluralit& 
qui &chappe du fait de la presence de l’un ἃ la pluralite infinie, ἃ la multiplicit@ 
envahissante”°. L’Un-premier est dote du pouvoir de delimiter tout un et toute 
pluralite. 

C’est alors que l’auteur du Corpus Dionysiacum reprend le th&or&me de Proclus 
enlereformulant. ἃ la difförence du Maitre de l’Ecole d’Athenes qui l’avait exprim& 
sous la forme d’une proposition universelle affirmative « Toute pluralite participe 
en quelque mani£re de l’un » (Πᾶν πλῆθος μετέχει πῃ τοῦ ἑνός), le Pseudo-Ar&o- 
pagite en fait une proposition ἃ double nägation « il n’est aucune pluralit& qui ne 
participe en quelque maniere de l’un » conförant une valeur similaire a celle de 
Puniverselle affirmative de Proclus. 


Οὐδὲ γάρ ἐστι πλῆθος ἀμέτοχόν πῃ TOD ἑνός, 


(Cas 1) ἀλλὰ τὸ μὲν πολλὰ τοῖς μέρεσιν ἕν τῷ ὅλῳ 
(Cas 2) καὶ τὸ πολλὰ τοῖς συμβεβηκόσιν ἕν τῷ ὑποκειμένῳ 
(Cas 3) καὶ τὸ πολλὰ τῷ ἀριθμῷ 
ἢ ταῖς δυνάμεσιν ἕν τῷ εἴδει 
(Cas 4) καὶ τὸ πολλὰ τοῖς εἴδεσιν ἕν τῷ γένει 
(Cas 5) καὶ τὸ πολλὰ ταῖς προόδοις ἕν τῇ ἀρχῇ, 


καὶ οὐδὲν ἔστι τῶν ὄντων ὃ μὴ μετέχει πῃ τοῦ ἑνὸς... (227, 13-17 Suchla) 


La premiere observation qui puisse &tre faite est que la formule introductive, for- 
tement apparentee au premier th&or&me de Proclus, n’est pas reprise exactement 
de la mäöme facon au terme du propos. La pluralite, toute pluralite, disparait au 
profit de l’ötre, de tout &tre. Mais elle ne disparait que de facon tres breve, car la 
conclusion de l’expos& du Pseudo-Denys vise a souligner que la participation en 
quelque maniere de l’Un est la condition sine qua non d’existence de la pluralite 
quelle qu’en soitla forme : «Sans l’Un, iln’y aurait pas de pluralite », affirme tr&s 


15 Cf. Proclus, Theol. plat., II, 1, p. 5, 11-12 Saffrey/Westerink. 
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clairement le Pseudo-Denys. Il faut de plus ajouter pour faire suite au premier 
argument des Elöments de theologie que la pluralit6, quelle qu’elle füt, comprend, 
et del’un, et du multiple car on se saurait penser la pluralit@ sans un certain mul- 
tiple d’unitös irröductibles. 

Le th&or&me de Proclus est valid& dans cette section du Corpus Dionysiacum 
par l’examen de cinq cas explicitant le « participer en quelque mani6re de l’Un ». 
D est &vident que c’est l’universalit& de la participation qui est demontr&e et que 
toutes les formes de pluralit&, οὐ se verifie cette participation, ne sont pas sur 
le m&me plan au regard de l’&tre. Il me semble que cette application du premier 
theor&me de Proclus doit &tre lue ἃ la lumi6re de l’arborescence de l’ötre expos&e 
dans l’Isagoge de Porphyre. Dans la section qu’il consacre ἃ l’&tude de l’espece, 
Porphyre adoptant la m&thode de division qui remonte ἃ Platon affirme : 


Quand on descend vers les esp&ces les plus sp£ciales, il faut faire des divisions en chemi- 
nant ἃ travers la pluralit& (διὰ πλήθους), tandis que lorsque l’on remonte vers les genres les 
plus generaux il faut rassembler la pluralit& dans l’un (ἀνάγκη συναιρεῖν τὸ πλῆθος εἰς Ev) ; 
l’espece, en effet, et plus encore le genre, est rassembleuse du multiple dans une nature 
unique (ovvaywyov γὰρ τῶν πολλῶν εἰς μίαν φύσιν), tandis qu’ä l’inverse, les choses en 
tant que partie et en tant que chacune distincte <l’une de l’autre> fractionnent sans arrät 
/’un dans la pluralite. En effet, c’est par la participation ἃ l’esp&ce que les hommes multiples 
sont un, tandis qu’au regard de leur partition ce qui est un et commun devient plusieurs ; 
car le particulier est toujours diviseur, tandis que le commun est rassembleur et unifiant"*. 


Les cas deux, trois et quatre font directement &cho ἃ une telle arborescence de 
1616 largement admise dans le platonisme post-plotinien, le cas un, articulant le 
rapport du tout-un et de la partie, dont la coloration parmä@nidienne est &vidente, 
est &galement Eclair& par ce qu’en dit Porphyre qui croque en une phrase toute 
Particulation expos&e dans le Corpus Dionysiacum : 


Donc, l’individu est embrass& par l’espäce, et l’esp&ce par le genre, car le genre est une 
sorte de totalit&, tandis que l’individu est partie, l’esp&ce ä la fois tout et partie, mais partie 
d’autre chose, et totalit@ non pas d’autre chose, mais en d’autres choses : le tout, en effet, 
est dans ses parties”. 


Un tel propos est particulierement interessant, caril dit que chaque terme en jeu, 
genre, esp£ce, individu (= ce qui est multiple par le nombre) est ä la fois un et 
multiple. La methode qui consiste ἃ descendre dans l’Echelle scalaire de l’&tre 
au moyen de division tend vers le multiple et l’explicite. ἃ l’inverse, la möthode 


16 Porphyre, Isagoge, II, 12, traduction de Libera/Segonds modifiee. 
17 Porphyre, Isagoge, II, 16, traduction de Libera/Segonds. 
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ascendante est rassembleuse de la pluralit& dans l’un. Les möthodes, descen- 
dante qui d’une unite superieure döcline le multiple, ascendante qui du multiple 
fragment& amöne ä consid£rer l’unit& contenante anterieure ἃ la division, n’ont 
pas d’autres intentions que de cartographier la r&alite qui est ἃ la fois multiple et 
une. 

De plus, si ’on admet, une fois encore avec Porphyre, que « le tout est dans 
ses parties » (ἐν γὰρ τοῖς μέρεσι TO ὅλον ᾽5) on op&re une mod&lisation d’un rapport 
qu’on va imputer ἃ tous les degres de l’chelle de l’ötre. On indique ainsique dans 
la partie, c’est toutes les caracteristiques du tout qui se trouvent contenues. Il 
devient plus ais& de comprendre, sous un rapport plus explicite que celui expos& 
par le Pseudo-Denys, que l’Un est sous un mode ineffable dans tout ce qui ressort 
de lui quant ä son existence et ä son statut, que le principe est dans ses princi- 
pies, que la Cause est dans ce dont elle est la Cause, que le genre est &galement 
dans toutes les esp£ces, et que l’espece est de facon &gale dans tous les individus 
qui viennent se classer sous elle. 

Le cinqui&me cas, enfin, indique un rapport difförent qui lie le principe et 
ce qui proc&de de lui. Le caractere &manatiste de la procession ne doit pas ätre 
neglige d’autant plus que ce rapport semble le seul rapport dynamique de la par- 
ticipation expose&e, les autres relevant davantage d’une description explicative 
des niveaux de l’Etre. 

Participer de l’Un, c’est dire un mode de prösence permanent de l!’Un-cause 
dans chacun de ceux qui participent de lui. Le genre participe en quelque 
mani6re de l’Un et devient unit& de multiples esp&ces, mais chaque espece est 
une unite singuliere et distincte d’autres unites similaires. Chaque esp£ce parti- 
cipe en quelque mani6re de l’Un et devient unit& de multiples individus, multiple 
par le nombre et les facult&s, mais chaque individu est une unite ins&cable, d’oü 
le changement de registre de l’individu qui n’est pas tenu ici pour l’unite supe- 
rieure, comme dans le cas de l’esp&ce et du genre, mais est considör& au regard 
de ce qui est un en lui, le substrat, et multiple, les accidents. Chaque substrat, 
singulier et indivisible, participe en quelque mani6re de l’Un et devient des lors 
unite de multiples accidents. 

On pourrait peut-ötre ajouter, mais le Pseudo-Denys ne le fait pas, que chaque 
accident est un, bien qu’au regard de son ex&cution sensible concrete, il peut 
connaitre de multiples variantes. Si ’on admet, par exemple, que les accidents 
expriment des modalites gen&rales de l’ötre, modalites qualitatives, quantitati- 
ves, relationnelles, locales, temporelles, etc., on pourra &galement admettre que, 
quels que soient les multiples modes d’ex&cution sensible de la cat&gorie döter- 


18 Cf. Porphyre, Isagoge, II, 16. 
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minante dans un substrat donn&, modes affectes par les rapports de puissance 
et d’acte, elle (chacune de ces modalites) n’en demeure pas moins une d&termi- 
nation qui prösente une unite reelle : le fait general d’&tre qualifis, le fait general 
d’ötre quantifie, etc. 


III Remarques conclusives 


On peut tenir la demarche du Pseudo-Denys pour inductive puisque partant de 
l’experience reiter&e de la pluralit@ qui ressort du multiple, elle aboutit ἃ chaque 
fois a l’idee que chacune des pluralit&s n’est pas multiple seulement, mais 
qu’elle participe en quelque mani£ere de l’Un. La pluralit& des parties participe 
en quelque maniere de l’Un dans la totalite, dans l’un-tout. La pluralit& des acci- 
dents participe en quelque maniere de l’Un dans le substrat, la pluralit& de ceux 
qui different par le nombre participe en quelque maniere de l’Un dans l’espece, 
la pluralit& des esp£ces participe en quelque mani£re de l’Un dans le genre, et la 
pluralit& des processions participe en quelque mani£ere de l!’Un dans le principe. 
I n’est en effet dans ce raisonnement aucune forme de l’&tre qui ne participe en 
quelque manicre de l’Un et l’auteur du Corpus Dionysiacum de preciser « qui ne 
participe en quelque mani£re ... de Celui qui comprend d’avance sous le mode de 
l’un dans son unite singuliere la totalit& universelle, sans excepter les oppos6s 
m&mes ». La participation de l’Un prend alors une port&e theologique non nögli- 
geable, car elle induit un mode de prösence du divin et/ou un mode de prösence 
au divin ἃ tous les degrös de l’&tre. S’il est appel& « Un » par les thöologiens, c’est 
en vertu d’une action continue ä tous les degrös de l’arborescence de l’ötre. Il est 
la Cause universelle, la condition n&cessaire, et de la pluralite, et de l’unite. Il 
est &vident que l’on ne saurait ramener la d&monstration du premier th&oreme 
des Elements de theologie ἃ une telle införence thöologique. La vis6e des deux 
documents est autre. En revanche, il est aise de constater que le trait& des Noms 
divins s’apparente ä la Theologie platonicienne de Proclus sur l’intention sous- 
jacente qui les commande. Tous deux, en effet, visent a d&terminer les condi- 
tions de possibilit& et les limites du « nommer le(s) dieu(x) » et notamment sous 
quelles conditions lenom « Un » peut lui convenir. C’est d’ailleurs le dessein de la 
section du Corpus Dionysiacum retenue ici. Preciser les raisons du nommer « Un » 
la divine Thöarchie. Rien de tout cela dans les El6ments de theologie, dont la pre- 
miere proposition pr&sentee ci-dessus vise ἃ &tablir la possibilit@ de la pluralit& 
aux antipodes du « rien » et del’ « infinit& d’infinis ». Ce dernier aspect pourtant, 
ἃ savoir ’Un comme condition n&cessaire de la pluralite, sans pour autant que la 
pluralit& ne soit necessaire ἃ l’Un, est precisement ce que j’ai essay& de prösenter 
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comme le point de contact entre ces deux textes, le second appliquant simple- 
ment ce que le premier &tablit. 

Ce texte du Corpus Dionysiacum est, ἃ mon avis, une piece significative 
ἃ apporter au dossier d’une vaste enquäte qu’il convient de poursuivre sur la 
place de Proclus ἃ Byzance non seulement chez ceux qui, dans l’Empire romain 
d’Orient, se presentent avant tout comme philosophes, mais chez ceux qui sont 
identifies dans l’histoire des id&es comme th&ologiens chrätiens et ἃ ce titre 
souvent nöglig&s. Un chapitre traitant de l’usage du premier th&or&me des Ele- 
ments de theologie de Proclus chez Maxime le Confesseur'? par la mediation de 
cette courte section du Corpus Dionysiacum se pr&senterait comme la suite natu- 
relle des quelques id&es rassemblees ici. 
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Eyjölfur Kjalar Emilsson 
Leibniz, Plato, Plotinus* 


Plato 


It is well known that Leibniz was an omnivorous and eager reader. His references 
to ancient authors are quite frequent. Admittedly, he is not much in the habit 
of citing classical poets or other merely literary authors in order to support his 
claims or to ornate his texts, though he occasionally does so. He not only fre- 
quently cites ancient philosophers but also historians and mathematicians. My 
impression is that his knowledge of the ancient heritage and the philosophers 
especially is quite thorough. He was certainly not content with reading doxogra- 
phies or summaries but studied primary texts or at least parts of primary texts 
very carefully. This can easily be shown for several Platonic dialogues, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, the Physics and the Organon, the fragments of Democritus, Cicero’s 
philosophical writings and many others. He even makes a point ofinsisting about 
both Plato and Aristotle that they must be studied freshly without the distortions 
introduced by their followers. In general he treats the ancients with respect but 
without veneration. He is not oblivious to the fact that they lived at a different 
time and did their work under different conditions from his contemporaries. Most 
importantly they were not Christian. He does not, however, attempt to histori- 
cize the ancients much, and he treats them more or less in the same way as con- 
temporary or, for that matter, medieval philosophers. Often he mingles ancient, 
medieval and modern thinkers in his discussions treating them, as it were, 
indiscriminately. 

If we consider just their bulk, references to ancient philosophers in Leibniz, 
Aristotle wins, followed by the atomists and Plato. This has its natural explana- 
tions. The views of Aristotle and the atomists are highly relevant to such hotly 
debated contemporary topics as Cartesian mechanism versus teleology and sub- 
stantial forms, and atomism versus continuum theories of matter. The ancient 


* Ido not know whether Leibniz is on my friend Dominic’s list of his favorite philosophers; I do 
know, however, that he takes great interest in Plotinus’ fortune and hence I trust he will forgive 
me and perhaps even appreciate this deviation from strictly ancient Platonism. I even have rea- 
son to suspect that the theme of Plotinus and Leibniz is among the many philosophy-historical 
issues he has contemplated. 
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atomists are of course drawn into the discussion of the latter issue. Leibniz 
deals with these topics extensively and repeatedly in his letters and published 
writings. 

Leibniz frequently expresses admiration for Plato. More than once he says 
that of the ancient philosophers Plato is the one he holds in highest esteem and 
actually Plato is one of very few philosophers Leibniz does not censure, even if 
he insists that he must be interpreted correctly and made up to date. Moreover, 
the tone and context of such remarks shows that Leibniz is not just paying polite 
tribute to arevered, but irrelevant ancient thinker. Such is not his style in general 
and obviously he takes Plato quite seriously. In the Initia et Specimina Scientiae 
Generalis there is an interesting passage where Leibniz first of all dissociates 
Plato from the so-called Neo- and Renaissance Platonists (G VII 147-148), and 
then lists what he takes to be the important points on which Plato was right: the 
mind is a self-moving, free substance and a principle of action, whereas matter 
is in itself inert and indeterminate, being more an appearance than reality. Heat, 
cold and colors are phenomena that exist not by nature but by convention. Plato 
transfers our thought from these confused notions to pure ones, maintaining that 
all science is of eternal things and that these universals are more real things than 
particulars and matter. Then he goes on to pay his usual tribute to Plato for his 
acumen concerning the illusions of the senses, the corruption of the mind by 
contact with bodily nature and for his views on the innateness of ideas. All this is 
indeed very true, he says, if you interpret it correctly, and of great use too. 

I am not in a position to judge whether Plato directly had an impact on Leib- 
niz’s views on these matters. Surely, in most cases there were thinkers other 
than Plato who were familiar to Leibniz and had expressed such views. Even if 
Leibniz often refers to Plato when discussing innate ideas, the incompleteness 
of mechanistic explanations, or the passivity of matter, this does not necessarily 
mean that Plato is a major direct source for Leibniz’ adoption of such views. Let 
the following be noted though: Leibniz is a self-declared eclectic who takes good 
things where he sees them adding and modifying from his own resources.! It is 
also very clear that the questions and problems that prompt his writings for the 
most part originate in contemporary debates. His solutions to these questions, 
however, deliberately make use of the tradition, both ancient and medieval. The 
outcome is often quite idiosyncratic. Eclectic though he was, the Platonic tenets 
constitute the backbone of his metaphysics as well as his ethics. He evidently sees 
himself as a kind of Plato novus. Rutherford rightly says that although Leibniz 


1 This is clear e.g. from the letters to Nicholas Remond from 1714-15 which contain a great deal 
about Leibniz’s intellectual development. See G III 605-640 and L 654-660. 
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system is a synthesis of many sources, ‘Platonism forms the core of Leibniz’s self- 
understanding as a philosopher’.? 

The whole set of opinions which we just saw Leibniz admire in Plato is some- 
thing we find in a modified form in Leibniz himself. Even if all these views may be 
found in other authors, a case could be made for Plato himself being the crucial 
source. In Introductio historica, Leibniz describes how he 85 ἃ child became famil- 
iar with the ancients (Plato being explicitly mentioned in this context), became 
colored by them tincturam quandam non dictionis tantum, sed et sententiarum 
contraxerat.” A letter to Remond of Jan. 10. 1714 (G III 605) confirms that he took 
Plato and Aristotle to be his most significant childhood influences in philosophy. 
I venture to suggest that when Leibniz later (in the 1670s) began to develop his 
own views, he fell back upon the convictions of his youth and that views he had 
absorbed from Plato in particular, though modified according the needs of the 
times, were decisive for the direction his thought took.” 

As already mentioned, Leibniz insisted on separating Plato from the late 
ancient Platonists and Ficino and his followers, i.e. in a word, the Neoplatonists 
and those who follow their take on Plato. Plato should be known from his own 
writings, non ex Plotino aut Marsilio Ficino, qui mira semper et mystica affectantes 
dicere (Ad Constitutionem Scientiae Generalis, G VII 147).° He then goes on to list 
Plato’s virtues against the vices of his followers. Leibniz reproaches the Neopla- 
tonists for muddled expressions and grasping the mythological or elevated side 
of Plato, which in Plato himself is not to be taken as the literal truth but as poeti- 
cal playfulness. 

Judged in the light ofthe development of Platonic interpretation inrecent cen- 
turies, Leibniz was ahead of most of his contemporaries in distinguishing sharply 
between Plato himself and subsequent followers. Whatever one may think ofthe 
wisdom or shortcomings of such a separation, the relationship between Leibniz 
and the Neoplatonists is, however, certainly more complicated than a simple 
rejection on Leibniz’s part. 

The last quote above may give the impression that Leibniz, like Schleierma- 
cher and others since, had a project of getting to the pure Plato, cleansed of all 
accretions made by his followers. This is, however, not exactly right. Even if 


2 Rutherford (1998) 24. 

3 Inroductio historica (E191). 

4 Much light on the importance of Plato and Platonism for the young Leibniz is shed by Mercer 
(2002)., cf. also Mercer (2008). 

5 Plotinus is surely also included in several general, non-reverential references to Plato’s 
followers. 
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he harshly criticizes the Neoplatonists as wonder-makers, we also find words 
of praise for them, even as interpreters of Plato. He recommends that Plotinus and 
Proclus be added to a French translation of Plato because [a]mbo enim Platonem 
illustrari conati sunt.° Clearly, he thought that at least some of their interpreta- 
tions of Plato were valuable. 

Even supposing Leibniz wished to reach the pure Plato, his Platonism never- 
theless has a clear Neoplatonic character.’ This is especially evident in his ‘“Pla- 
tonism letter’ to Hansch from July 25, 1716. Here Leibniz once again expresses his 
agreement with Platonic doctrines: 


Meanwhile many of Plato’s doctrines which you mention are most beautiful—that all things 
have a cause; that there is an intelligible world in the divine mind, which I also usually 
call the region of ideas; and that the object of wisdom is the really real [ta ontös onta] or 
simple substances, which I call monads and which, once existing, endure always; the first 
ground of life [pröta dektika zöes], that is, God and souls, and the latter the most excellent 
ones, namely, minds (mentes), which are produced by God as images of divinity (simulacra 
divinitatis). The mathematical sciences, moreover, which deal with eternal truths rooted in 
the divine mind, prepare us for the knowledge of substances. Sensible things, however, and 
composite things in general, or substantiated things, so to speak, are in flux and become 
rather than exist (existunt).® 


Everything here is arguably to be found in Plato himself. One can in fact take 
this text as a summary of the central tenets of the Timaeus. It is obvious to any 
student of Neoplatonism, however, that this is not the summary of Plato most 
contemporary Platonic scholars would give and that the selection and empha- 
ses here owe a great deal to the Neoplatonic tradition. This is clear from e.g. the 
placement of an intelligible world in the divine intellect and the claim that souls 
and minds are simulacra divinitatis (cf. Mon. 83; Theod. 147). Brown aptly descri- 
bes Leibniz’s Platonism—except that I have strong reservations about the notion 
of eclecticism as applied to the Neoplatonists—by saying that ‘[tJhough he criti- 
cised the ‘later Platonists’ for having debased the tradition that they had inhe- 
rited, Leibniz himself was a Platonist more in the eclectic tradition of what has 
come to be called Neoplatonism than someone concerned to uncover a pure Plato 
obscured by subsequent accretions and misinterpretations’.? 


6 Letter from May 10, 1716, quoted by Meyer (1971) 44 who refers to Duten’s edition of Leibniz 
V 172, which I have not been able to consult. 

7 Cf. Meyer (1971) 50. 

8 Loemker’s translation, modified: L 592; ΕἸ 455. 

9 Brown (1998) 2. 
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Clearly, however, something in Plotinus, Proclus and Ficino irritated Leibniz. 
He does not spell out exactly in concrete terms or give examples of what this is. 
I venture to suggest that what he primarily dislikes is what there is of mythologi- 
cal interpretations, apparently taken quite seriously, in these authors. He has no 
sense for taking ancient myths and gods and gods’ names to have philosophical 
significance. This, however, is quite compatible with his being in basic agreement 
with the Neoplatonists philosophically. 

As Mercer has shown, a German Christian Platonism was an important aspect 
of Leibniz’s intellectual background during his formative years in Leipzig from 
1661-1667.!° Leibniz’s teacher, Thomasius, for instance, strengthened his respect 
for the classics and humanism. Philosophically, Thomasius was an Aristotelian 
generally speaking but held that Plato as interpreted by Plotinus was important 
in matters of theology, especially concerning God’s relation to the created world 
and he considered Plotinus to be of crucial importance to the history of Platon- 
ism." And there are many others: surely, Leibniz was familiar not only with Ficino 
and Pico but also Cusanus and Böhme, just to mention a few of the possible Pla- 
tonic influences. 


Plotinus 


Several historians of philosophy, both older and more recent, have held that there 
is a certain affinity between Leibniz and the Neoplatonists, Plotinus in particu- 
lar. Catherine Wilson, for instance, writes that Plotinus was perhaps ‘Leibniz’s 
closest philosophical relative’.'” I shall now proceed to list some of the features 
that might be invoked to substantiate this claim. 

(1) Over a century ago Rodier (1902) argued that Plotinus was the source 
of Leibniz’s holism—the view that each substance contains or expresses all the 
others from its particular point of view.'? This claim has since received further 


10 Mercer (2002), esp. Chapters I, V and VI, 

11 Mercer (2002) 35; 178. She refers to Thomasius, Schediasma, pp. 1-6; 28; Exercitatio, pp. 186, 
196-99 and 292. 

12 Wilson (1990) 4. Wilson does, however, not do much to substantiate this claim in the course 
of her book. Others, who have commented on similarities without seeking to trace precise con- 
nections, include Bröhier (1927) 224 and Bröhier (1928) 93, Trouillard (1955) 79, and Merlan 
(1963) 61. See also Brown (1998) and Rutherford (1998), who put their bet primarily on indirect 
sources. 

13 This is repeated almost ad nauseam in the Leibnizian corpus. See e.g. Discourse on metaphys- 
ics 8 and 13 and Monadology 57. 
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support from Trouillard (1955), Meyer (1971), Corrigan (2005) and especially 
Mercer (2002). I shall return to this topic below. 

(2) Concerning the generation of things, Leibniz, like Plotinus, believed that 
some sort of emanation was the mode of causation of created substances, all 
souls or minds, by God. In Monadology 47, for instance, he writes: ‘So only God 
is the primary unity or the simple original substance of which all the created or 
derivative monads are products, and from whom they are born so to speak, by 
continual fulgurations of the divinity from moment to moment.’ 

(3) Leibniz, like Plotinus and other Platonists, believed in mind(s) as the ulti- 
mately real things.” It is true that e.g. Aristotle and his followers, claiming God 
as nous as the highest principle, could also be credited with such a view. As we 
saw in the excerpt from the letter to Hansch, Leibniz, however, cites Plato for 
this view with which he agrees. Indeed, as we shall see, Leibniz’s notion of mind 
bears a closer resemblance to that of Plotinus than to Aristotle’s or for that matter 
even Plato’s. There is a very interesting statement of this view in Lettre touchant 
ce qui est independant des Sens et de la Matiere. Here he credits the ancient Pla- 
tonists with a view he himself endorses: ‘Ainsi ce que les anciens Platoniciens ont 
remarqu&, est tres vray et tres digne d’estre consider6, que l’Existence des choses 
intelligibles et particulierement de ce Moy qui pense et qu’on appelle l’esprit ou 
l’ame, est incomparablement plus assur&e que l’existence des choses chose sen- 
sibles’ (G VI 502 ; L 549). The idea of a self which thinks surely has a Plotinian air 
(cf. V 3.13. 25). 

(4) Leibniz and Plotinus also share a firm rejection of ontological dualism 
of mind (soul) and extension (body). Both clearly hold that body (extension) is 
in some sense mind-dependent. Moreover, Leibniz credits the ancient Platonist 
with his own view: in a direct continuation of the quote in (3), apparently still 


14 L 647; G V1 614; cf. Discourse on Metaphysics, sections 14 and 32. 

15 According to Leibniz the ultimate units of the ontology are individual substances, which he 
in his mature thought also referred to as monads. Clearly all individual substances are of the 
‘mental kind’ broadly speaking and as such sources of activity but not all of them qualify as 
minds or even as souls, cf. Mon. 14; 18; 19. The difference between mere souls and minds is inter- 
esting. About this Leibniz says in Monadology 83: ‘Among other differences which exist between 
ordinary souls and minds [esprits], some of which differences I have already noted, there is also 
this: that souls in general are living mirrors or images of the universe of created things, but that 
minds are also images of the Deity or Author of nature Himself, capable of knowing the system 
of the universe, and to some extent of imitating it through architectonic ensamples [echantil- 
lons], each mind being like a small divinity in its own sphere. Cf. Theod. 147.—All this is indeed 
compatible with its being an interpretation of Aristotle but more likely this is Neoplatonically 
inspired. 
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expounding the ancient Platonists, he says: ‘et que ainsi il ne seroit point impos- 
sible, en parlant dans la rigueur metaphysique, qu’il n’y auroit au fonds que ces 
substances intelligibles, et que les choses sensibles ne seroit que des appar- 
ences’. It is not a simple matter to determine whether their respective positions 
on the ontological status of extension are relevantly similar: Plotinus too can be 
credited with the view that the sensible sphere is amere appearance. Whether he 
intended this in the same way as Leibniz is less clear. It constitutes an exegetical 
challenge that I shall not take up here to work out their respective exact views on 
this matter.'° 

(5) The two thinkers’ dissatisfaction with physical explanations or reductions 
of minds in favor of bodies show surprising similarities of intuition: for both, it 
seems, the fact of unity of consciousness/mind was the demise of materialism. 
I shall take this issue up below. 

(6) It has been claimed by Eduard von Hartmann and especially Hartmann’s 
student, Drews, that Leibniz’s account of divine justice in the Theodicee is thor- 
oughly Plotinian.'’ O’Meara also invites to such a comparison."? I have not sought 
to investigate such claims independently so far. 

(7) There are particular patterns of reasoning about central ontological 
issues that are very similar. In his letter to Arnauld of April 4, 1687, for instance, 
Leibniz insists that being presupposes unity and that mere aggregates without 
unity cannot be real beings. The reasoning here reflects Plotinus, e.g. in VI 9.1, 
where we find the catching phrase πάντα τὰ ὄντα τῷ ἑνί ἐστιν ὄντα, a thought 
that underlies Leibniz’s reasoning. 

This accumulated evidence may look quite impressive, even overwhelming. 
One’s enthusiasm for linking the two great thinkers may, however, suffer a certain 
blow by the fact that Leibniz mentions Plotinus only about ten times. Leibniz did 
not exactly shy away from dropping names or from referring to other thinkers’ 
views. Of these references, most are of little interest and provide little evidence, 
and at least one that directly mentions Plotinus (along with others) is quite dis- 
missive (see p. 56 above). Two are admittedliy appreciative and I shall return to 
them shortly. 

Are we really to believe that this philosopher whose name Leibniz so much 
neglects was a major influence on his thought? It is of course possible that Plo- 
tinus was a very significant influence on Leibniz but for the most part indirectly. 
We have mentioned the Platonic background of his Leipzig years and there are 


16 Meyer (1971) has some discussion of this topic. 
17 See Meyer (1971) who cites Hartmann (1899) 451 and Drews (1907) 196. 
18 O’Meara (1997) 9, ἢ. 23. 
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surely later possible indirect influences such as the Cambridge Platonists and 
Kabbalistic thinkers.'” Conceivably, much of the Plotinian flavor in Leibniz is 
due to indirect sources. If this is so, it must, however, be confessed that Leibniz 
truly had a nose for picking up Plotinian ideas and expressions from a variety 
of sources and adopting them as his own. 

There remain, however, the two explicit positive remarks, each of which is 
telling in its own way. There is a passage where Leibniz expresses his appreciation 
of Plotinus in the same breath as he pays tribute to Plato: ‘Platon, des lors, avec 
Plotin me donnerent quelque contentement’ (Letter to Remond, Jan. 10, 1714). He 
does not specify in what this contentment consisted but the passage suggests that 
asa boyor an adolescent he had read enough Plotinus to list him among those he 
read as a young man and liked, and, by implication, influenced him in a general 
way. It is of course possible—this is in fact what Rodier (1902) suggests—that this 
early acquaintance not only with Plato but with Plotinus as well marked Leibniz 
for life, so to speak, even in such a way that he was not fully aware of it. That 
would explain the paucity of references. 

The other of the positive mentions is even more remarkable inasmuch as it 
expresses a particular agreement with Plotinus. This is the continuation of the 
quote from the letter to Hansch that we considered above. Directly after listing the 
tenets of Plato that he agrees with and we saw above, he says: ‘Furthermore, as 
Plotinus has rightly said, every mind contains a version of the intelligible world 
within itself; indeed, in my opinion it also represents this sensible world to itself? 
(L 592; ΕἸ 455).?° The context of the explicit reference to Plotinus here makes 
it clear that what Leibniz attributes to him is something he does not find direct 
support for in Plato. 

As already noted, Rodier (1902) proposed, on the basis of the passage just 
quoted from the letter to Hansch, that Plotinus is the source of Leibniz’ holism— 
my term, not Rodier’s. He points to passages in Plotinus asserting that the whole 
Intellect and every particular intellect are implicit in each. He also notes the rel- 
evance of the fact that each intelligible is an intellect, a thinker who thinks itself 
and the others. This is something that holds for Leibniz as well: at least those 
monads that are minds are able not only to passively reflect the whole universe 


19 Cf. Brown (1998) and Rutherford (1998). 

20 Porro, quaevis mens, ut recte Plotinus, quemdam in se intelligibilem mundum in se continet, 
imo mea sententia et hunc ipsum sensibilem sibi repraesentat. 1 tentatively translate quemdam ... 
intelligibilem mundum as ‘a version of the intelligible world’, wishing to transmit the idea that 
each contains the same intelligible world, not just some intelligible world or other. I believe the 
former must have been Leibniz’s intention. 
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but also to understand it since they are a kind of little divinities themselves, cf. 
Mon. 83 quoted in note 15 above. 

It seems to me that Rodier and others following him have made a good case. 
What I miss in their accounts is a more detailed discussion of the exact simi- 
larities and differences between Plotinus’ and Leibniz’ respective holisms and an 
assessment of which passage in Plotinus prompted Leibniz’s remark that each 
mind is an intelligible world in itself. 

First, let us consider the relevant differences. God in Leibniz comprises both 
the One and Intellect in Plotinus as is the norm for Christian authors inspired by 
Neoplatonism. So that important distinction for Plotinus is lacking or at least not 
insisted on by Leibniz. Secondly, Leibniz’s notion of substance has an important 
Aristotelian pedigree: the terminology surrounding it is mostly scholastic and 
Aristotelian. Leibniz’s substances are definitely individuals rather than Platonic 
Forms or, more exactly, at least in Leibniz’s later writings they may be likened to 
Platonic Forms but then Forms of individuals. Here Plotinus is ambiguous. There 
are, asiswell known, texts suggesting Platonic Forms of individuals, in particular 
V 7. But there are other texts speaking against this.” In any case, according to 
Plotinus there are undescended individual souls that are individual at the intel- 
ligible level as well as at the sensible level. Whether this extends to the purely 
noetic counterparts of these souls is less clear. If there are not individuals in the 
Plotinian Intellect, the partial intellects in Plotinus that correspond to Leibnizian 
monads are general Forms: humanity or The Human Being rather than Julius 
Caesar or Judas (to take Leibniz’s favorite examples of individuals). However this 
may be, according to Plotinus a human mind has some purelvy intelligible coun- 
terpart that gives it access to the whole intelligible realm—from a certain point 
of view. 

The passage in Plotinus that more than any other strikes me as Leibnizian 
with respect to the present issue is the following passage from V 8: 


For all things there [in the intelligible world] are transparent, and there is nothing dark 
or opaque; everything and all things are clear to the inmost part to everything; for light is 
transparent to light. Each there has everything in itself and sees all things in every other, so 
that all are everywhere and each and every one is all and the glory is unbounded. [...] the 
sun thereis allthe stars, and each star is the sun and all the others. A different kind of being 
stands out in each, but in each all are manifest (V 8. 4. 4-11).? 


21 Forarecent interesting discussion of Forms of individuals in Plotinus, see Kalligas (1997). 

22 διαφανῆ γὰρ πάντα καὶ σκοτεινὸν οὐδὲ ἀντίτυπον οὐδέν, ἀλλὰ πᾶς παντὶ φανερὸς εἰς TO 
εἴσω καὶ πάντα: φῶς γὰρ φωτί. καὶ γὰρ ἔχει πᾶς πάντα ἐν αὑτῷ, καὶ αὖ ὁρᾷ ἐν ἄλλῳ πάντα, ὥστε 
πανταχοῦ πάντα καὶ πᾶν πᾶν καὶ ἕκαστον πᾶν καὶ ἄπειρος ἡ αἴγλη" ἕκαστον γὰρ αὐτῶν μέγα, 
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Plotinus does not exactly say here that each intelligible being reflects/expresses/ 
apprehends the universe from its own point of view. He comes close to saying this, 
however. Each surely grasps all the others from its own placein the system of intel- 
ligibles. Moreover, there is reason to believe that the primary kind of thought in 
Intellect is self-thought, i.e. that when thinking anything, each intelligible thinks 
itself; however, in thinking itself each has to take all the rest into account because 
what each thing is is determined by its place and relations in a holistic system. To 
put it crudely but Ithink accurately: to know myself I have to know all the others 
and how I relate to them; Iam what I am in virtue of these relationships. Plotinus 
says that if I, perchance, am the sun, I am also the stars. This means, I take it, 
that I being the sun am a part of the organic whole of which also the stars are 
parts and, hence, if there is going to be an account of me it will involve the stars, 
they constitute a part of what Iessentially am. It may be a slight overstatement to 
say that I am them: it is like saying that my eye is my heart, which is false as an 
identity statement but if given a liberal interpretation it is true in the sense that 
an account of what my eye is will involve my heart, and vice versa. Plotinus adds 
to this that something specific stands out in each (ἐξέχει δ᾽ ἐν ἑκάστῳ ἄλλο) but 
each reflects (ἐμφαίνει) all. So far as I can tell the thought here is very close to 
the way Leibniz conceives of the totality of monads and how they relate to one 
another: the standing out while reflecting corresponds to the Leibnizian perspec- 
tive or standpoint.?? 

There is an interesting remark on self-thought or reflexion in Monadol- 
0gy 30: 


It is also through the knowledge of necessary truths, and through their abstract expression, 
that we rise to acts of reflexion, which make us think of what is called I, and observe that 
this or that is within us: and thus, thinking of ourselves, we think of being, of substance, 
of the simple and the compound, of the immaterial, and of God Himself, conceiving that 
what is limited in us is in Him without limits. And these acts of reflexion furnish the chief 
objects of our reasonings. 


So, as for Plotinus, and indeed for Descartes, true knowledge starts from within. 
Through reflection of what we see there, we come to think of the “T’, ‘being’, ‘sub- 
stance’, the one and the many (the simple and the compound), the intelligible 
(immaterial) and of the One (God). Thus, as in Plotinus, self-thought is at the 
same time the grasp of many intelligibles. 


ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ μικρὸν μέγα: Kal ἥλιος ἐκεῖ πάντα ἄστρα, Kal ἕκαστον ἥλιος αὖ Kal πάντα. ἐξέχει δ᾽ Ev 
ἑκάστῳ ἄλλο, ἐμφαίνει δὲ καὶ πάντα. 
23 For ἃ fuller discussion of Plotinus’ holism, see Emilsson (2007), Chapter 4. 
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Leibniz concludes his remark about Plotinus in the letter to Hansch by saying 
that he himself does not only believe that each mind contains a version of the 
intelligible world but that each also contains the sensible world. The way he puts 
this suggests that he does not see this as coming out of Plotinus but as something 
in addition to what he has found there. Now, it is true that Plotinus believed that 
a certain holism also applies to the sensible world: it is one living being and even 
its distant parts are sympathetic to one another. Furthermore, there is no doubt 
that this unity of the sensible living cosmos is a reflection of the more perfect 
unity of the intelligible realm: after all the latter is the ground of the former and 
definitely the ground of the former’s unity. Rodier (1902), Mercer (2002) 192ff. and 
others have suggested that Leibniz, who also employs the notion of sympnoia 
and occasionally sympatheia to describe the interconnectedness of the world, is 
making use of Plotinian ideas here. About this Iremain somewhat skeptical or let 
us say agnostic: at least in the letter to Hansch, Leibniz did not think he got this 
from Plotinus. Moreover, even if the Stoics t0oo—and even more strictly so than 
Plotinus—believed in the ‘interconnectedness of everything’ in the sensible world 
(which for the Stoics is the world), it does not strike me that Leibniz is relying on 
them, or on Plotinus, for his views here. He credits Hippocrates repeatedly with 
the view that ξύμπνοια πάντα, that the same breath pervades all things, not the 
Stoics or Plotinus, although what he says may be more congenial to the two latter 
than to Hippocratic author of De alimento, because as Leibniz clearly knows, the 
Hippocratic claim is about a particular human body, not the entire universe.”* 

Even if Plotinus is less of a determinist than Leibniz in the sense that he did 
not believe that absolutely every predicate of embodied beings is determinable 
from their intelligible causes and did leave some room for pure contingency in 
the sensible realm, he nevertheless thought that to a large extent the processes 
in the sensible realm are reflections or an unfolding of something in the intel- 
ligible realm; moreover, he thought that a particular intelligible is the ultimate 
agent of the sensible processes having to do with a particular body while at the 
same time acting in harmony with the rest of the intelligible realm.”° This can be 
seen to imply a kind of pre-established harmony so far as this intelligible causal- 


24 Itaque quod Hypocrates de corpore Humano dixit, de ipso universo verum est, omnia con- 
spirantia et sympathetica esse, seu nihil in una creatura fieri, cujus non effectus aliquis exacte 
respondens ad caeteras omnes perveniat. Neque ullae in rebus dantur denominationes absolute 
extrinsecae (G VII 331). Cf. also New Essays (G V 48); Mon. 61. Cf. Hippocrates, De alimento 23, 1: 
Ξύῤῥοια μία, ξύμπνοια μία, ξυμπαθέα πάντα. 

25 This is how linterpret the parts of the Enneads most relevant to the question of contingency: 
the treatises On Fate (III 1) and On Providence I-II (III 2 and 3) and the chapters 31-45 on cosmic 
causation and sympathy in the Problems of Soul II (IV 4). 
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ity reaches. His basic model of how the sensible world unwinds itself is taken 
from dance: just like in pantomimic dance, which has a predetermined course, 
the particular episodes and configurations are interconnected, both the synchro- 
nous ones and diachronically. They are, however, all determined by the abstract 
patterns of the dance—corresponding to the intelligible cause of the cosmos. It is 
not the case that one episode there is caused by a previous one or that a state in 
this part of the dancer’s body is causing that state elsewhere. These are rather to 
be seen as consequences of the predetermined pattern (see IV 4. 33ff.; cf. III 2.16). 
Plotinus believed that to a large extent the cosmos and the things in it followed 
this model. And this model, so far as it reaches, yields pre-established harmony: 
no real causal interaction between sensible substances; particular states, actions 
and undergoings of them that seem to be causally related are explained by refer- 
ence to the intelligible pattern they follow. 

Leibniz, famously, held that there were ‘petites perceptions’, that every 
monad or substance unconsciously senses much more than what it is conscious 
of, even everything in the universe, past, present and future (New Essays, GV 48). 
Some of these minute perceptions can become conscious by an act of appercep- 
tion, an act that attends to what is going on in a soul. This idea goes together with 
the claim that every monad reflects everything. What we have here in addition to 
the claim that every monad reflects everything is that such reflection is sensed by 
every substance, albeit unconsciously. In arguing for this idea in the introduction 
to New Essays, Leibniz claims that each of us has a number of perceptions that 
are either too tiny and numerous or too unvarying to be noticed (New Essays, 
G V A6ff.). He gives as examples the noise from a windmill that we have become so 
accustomed to that we do not notice it and also the noise from waves when stand- 
ing on the shore: in order to hear the totality of this at all we must somehow hear 
each particular wave; however, we cannot single out the particular waves. 

There is a close parallel in Plotinus, IV 4. 8. Plotinus is here discussing the 
perception and memory of the heavenly souls. He argues that even if they had 
functioning sense-organs, this would not suffice for them really to perceive; and 
they will not have any memory of what they have not previously perceived. He 
mentions several conditions under which this may happen: (a) when what is per- 
ceived makes no difference; (b) when the perception is of no relevance to oneself 
and only involuntarily provoked; (c) when the soul’s activity is directed to other 
things. 

Both philosophers claim that there are unconscious perceptions or sensa- 
tions. They explain this fact by means of similar considerations: when there is no 
difference in what we perceive, says Plotinus. This corresponds to the perceptions 
that are ‘ou trop petites et en trop grand nombre ou trop unies, en sorte qu’elles 
n’ont rien d’assez distinguant ἃ part’ in Leibniz (G V 46). Then there is the effect 
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of habituation: ‘“accoustumance fait que nous ne prenons pas garde au mouve- 
ment d’un moulin’ (G V 47). And Plotinus: ‘Again, when someone is always doing 
the same thing, there would be no point in his observing the details of this same 
operation’ (IV 4.8. 34-35). Again, about being preoccupied with other things Ploti- 
nus says that when the soul’s activity is completely directed towards other things, 
it will not remember what has passed by, ‘since it was not aware of the sensation 
of them when they were present’ (IV 4. 8. 15-17). And Leibniz: ‘ces impressions 
qui sont dans l’ame et dans le corps destitu&es des attraits de nouveaute ne sont 
pas assez fortes pour s’attirer nostre attention et nostre memoire, attach&es ἃ des 
objects plus occupans’ (G V 47). 

For both philosophers there is no denying that these unconscious percep- 
tions are genuine perceptions: it is not only the organs that are affected; the 
senses really perceive these things that we are unaware of. Both philosophers 
maintain that we can become aware of these unconscious perceptions and each 
of them has a similar technical or quasi-technical term for this. Leibniz says that 
we apperceive our perceptions. The verb “apercevoir’ had existed in French since 
the 12th century and it could mean ‘to notice’, ‘become aware of’. But Leibniz 
uses it technically about this special case of noticing what already is internal to 
the soul and invents the corresponding noun and adjective, ‘“apperception’ and 
‘apperceptive’ in French.” Plotinus uses the word συναίσθησις in a correspond- 
ing context. He says about the unnoticed sensations that ‘the impression of such 
a thing does not yield συναίσθησιν’ (IV 4. 8. 20). Συναίσθησις too is a semi-tech- 
nical term in Plotinus, which he often uses to refer to awareness of inner states. 
Even if the prefix ‘ad’ hidden in ‘apperception’ does not correspond exactly to 
συν in συναίσθησις, the ‘perception’ part of course corresponds to συναίσθησις. 
Is it possible that ‘apperception’ is intended as a translation of συναίσθησις as 
Plotinus uses it here? 

There are differences between Plotinus and Leibniz concerning this topic, 
however. The most important is presumably that Plotinus makes no claims that 
these unconscious perceptions pick up every feature of the world, past, present 
and future (New Essays, G V 48). 

Ishall now, finally, turn to Leibniz and Plotinus’ arguments against physical- 
ism. There is a famous passage in Monadology 17, where Leibniz argues that it is 
impossible to explain perception (and by implication presumably consciousness 
in general) by means of merely mechanical principles, i.e. figures and motions: 


26 See Le Robert: Dictionnaire historique de la langue francaise, s.v. ‘percevoir’. The first public 
occurrence of the substantive ‘aperception’ is in Leibniz 1714 (Monadology 14). 
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And supposing there were a machine, so constructed as to think, feel, and have perception, 
it might be conceived as increased in size, while keeping the same proportions, so that one 
might go into it as into a mill. That being so, we should, on examining its interior, find only 
parts which work one upon another, and never anything by which to explain a perception. 
Thus it is in a simple substance, and not in ἃ compound or in a machine, that perception 
must be sought for. 


We gain further insight into why Leibniz thinks this from several other passages. 
In a response to Bayle from 1702 he says: ‘internal experience refutes the Epicu- 
rean [i.e. materialistic] doctrine. This experience is the consciousness which is 
in us of this I which apperceives things which occur in the body. This perception 
cannot be explained by figures and movements.’ (G IV 559-560; L 578; And in 
a letter to Arnauld of Oct. 9, 1687, Leibniz writes that ‘in natural perception and 
sensation, it is enough for what is divisible and material and dispersed into many 
entities to be expressed or represented in a single indivisible entity or in a subs- 
tance which is endowed with genuine unity.’ (G II 112; L 339) 

Plotinus too objects to materialism both Epicurean and Stoic (IV 7. 1-8°; cf. IV 
2. 2). Among the arguments he advances against the Stoic claim that the soul is 
a body, there are some that turn on the unity of consciousness in sense-percep- 
tion. He considers first external perception through one sense. When a complex 
thing is perceived through one sense-organ, face, for instance, ‘there is not one 
perception of the nose and another ofthe eyes, but one and the same perception 
of all together’ (IV 7. 6. 8-9). This also applies to perception through different 
senses, for we would not be able to say that the object of sight differs from the 
object of hearing if they did not come together in a unity (IV 7. 6. 9ff.). In the 
subsequent chapter he draws the same conclusion from considerations about the 
perception of pain. The arguments Plotinus advances are clearly developed from 
arguments given by Aristotle and Alexander of Aphrodisias, who also insist on 
the unity of the percipient.”” What is new in Plotinus, however, is the claim that 
these considerations refute materialism: he holds that the perceiving subject, the 
soul, must have a kind of unity of which no mere body is capable. Bodies are mere 
aggregates of parts, and the unity in multiplicity evident in sense-perception goes 
beyond what the concept of a body can allow. 

There are many different kinds of anti-materialistic considerations. Though 
the structure of the arguments given by Plotinus and Leibniz differs, it strikes me 
that they share the very same intuition which motivates their arguments. Both 
hold that in sense-perception there evidently is a unity in multiplicity, i.e.one and 
the same subject relates to a manifold of representations. Moreover, each ofthem 


27 See Emilsson (1988), Chapter 5, and Emilsson (1992). 
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believes that this unity in multiplicity defies any materialistic of mechanic expla- 
nation: if you start with the concept of a body, you will never achieve any higher 
kind of unity than that which is proper to bodies, i.e. the continuity of numeri- 
cally different parts. The unity in sense-perception goes beyond that and cannot 
be explained in materialistic terms. 
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Soul and Body 


John Dillon 
Shadows on the Soul: Plotinian Approaches 
to a Solution ofthe Mind-Body Problem 


One ofthe many aspects of Plato’s teaching in which Plotinus discerns problems 
that need to be addressed is that of the relations of soul and body." I have in the 
recent past? had occasion to address the question as to why Plato seems actually 
not to have regarded relations between soul and body as constituting a problem, 
but, if he himself did not, his successors, even from the period of the Old Aca- 
demy-and of course including Aristotle—would appear to have done so. 

Aristotle, after all, is trying to address this problem in the notable passage De 
gen. an. 736 Ὁ 27ff., where he produces the idea of asymphyton pneuma, composed 
of the same substance as the stars—that is to say, aither, the pempton söma— 
residing particularly in the blood around the heart, and serving as the conduit 
for impulses from the Active Intellect, via the passive intellect, to the body as 
a whole, and to its various organs. But even within the Academy, the admittedly 
somewhat maverick Heraclides of Pontus seems to have advanced the view that 
the soul is itself composed of aither, the same substance as the stars (Frs. 98-99 
Wehrli). This is, we must grant, not the same thing as proposing a mediating 
entity between soul and body which would be composed of this substance, but it 
is evidence of speculation on the topic of soul-body relations, offering a solution 
which would obviate the need for any such mediating entity. It also, incidentally, 
shows the adoption of Aristotle’s theory of aither as a fifth essence within the 
Academy itself, something which is also attested for Xenocrates (Fr. 53 Heinze 
= 264-6 Isnardi Parente)—though there is no evidence that Xenocrates proposed 
this as the substance of the soul. 


Atany rate, this is an issue that surfaces pretty early in the Platonic tradition, even 
if it did not bother Plato himself.? To take something of a leap—but this is a reg- 


1 An issue well dealt with by our honorand, in his paper ‘Plotinus on How Soul Acts on Body’ 
(O’Meara [1985]), which makes this, Ihope, a fitting offering to one who has contributed so much 
to the study of Neoplatonism over the last 40 years. He focuses there rather (and most enlighten- 
ingly) on passages from IV 7, III 6 and in particular VI1and 3, whereas Iam more concerned with 
passages from IV 3-4, so this paper is largely complementarvy to his. 

2 Dillon (2009). 

3 Though O’Meara (2009) 350 adduces the most interesting passage Laws X 898 e-899 a, also 
discussed by me in my earlier article, where Plato seems, almost grudgingly, to accept that there 
may be a problem, and makes some suggestions. 
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rettable function of the fragmentary state of our evidence*—we find the concept 
οἵ ἃ ‘pneumatic vehicle’ as a conduit between soul and body well established in 
the Platonism of the second century CE.? Galen, for a start, seems to take it for 
granted in a passage of his De Plac. Hipp. et Plat. Ὁ. 6431. Müller, where he is cri- 
ticising a theory of Posidonius which postulated a light-like (phötoeides) pneuma 
as constituting the proper medium for the exercise of vision. Galen makes this 
the basis for a general comment about the nature of the soul, to the effect that 
we must accept either the Stoic and Aristotelian view of soul as a ‘\uminous and 
aetherial body’ (augoeides kai aetheriödes söma), or we may take the soul itself to 
be an incorporeal essence (asömatos ousia), and postulate that the above-menti- 
oned body is its primary vehicle’ (pröton okhema), “through which as a medium it 
establishes communication with the rest of bodies’. 

It is not quite clear whether Galen is adopting this theory himself, but it does 
not on the other hand sound as if he has invented it off the top of his head. There 
is further evidence, from (probably) the same period, in the pseudo-Plutarchan 
treatise On the Life and Poetry of Homer, the author of which is acquainted with 
philosophical trends, though without, it would seem, being a philosopher him- 
self.° In ch. 128 ofthe work, he reports it as the view of Plato and Aristotle that the 
soul at death takes with it to pneumatikon, ‘the pneumatic element’, which then 
serves as its ‘vehicle’ (okh&ma), implying that it already possessed this while it 
was in the body.’ 

There is other evidence that the theory was known to Galen’s contemporary, 
the Pythagoreanizing Platonist Numenius (Fr. 34 Des Places, from Macrobius), 
and to the author(s) of the Chaldaean Oracles, which refer to the rarefied vehicle 
of the soul (psykhes lepton okhöma, Fr. 120 Des Places). On the whole, it seems 
most plausible that the theory of the okhema was developed in Platonist circles 


4 Philo of Alexandria, however, it must be said—who, though operating at a slight angle to the 
Platonic tradition, yet frequently constitutes good evidence for trends in earlier and contempo- 
rary Platonism—has a most interesting view of the sort of immateriality proper to the soul, which 
I have discussed in Dillon (1998). 

5 Iam ultimately indebted here to the succinct but most useful survey undertaken by Dodds 
(1963) 313-321 himself indebted Kissling (1922) 318ff. 

6 Heis certainly sympathetic to Plato and Platonism, as well as to Pythagoras and Aristotle, but 
his stance is rather that οἵ ἃ well-educated member of the Second Sophistic than that of a profes- 
sional philosopher. Cf. the whole passage 88 122-130, on Homer’s view of the soul. 

7 Inch. 122, after commending the Pythagorean-Platonic doctrine of theimmortality ofthe soul, 
he is prepared to state that ‘(Homer) knows well (as exemplified in the Nekuia of Odyssey 11) 
that blood is the food and nourishment of the pneuma, and pneuma is the soul, or the vehicle 
(okh&ma) of the soul’. 
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of the early Roman Imperial period, in the generation or so after Antiochus 
of Ascalon (who was probably himself too much influenced by Stoicism to regard 
the soul as incorporeal), adapting Stoic theory of the soul as ‘intelligent fire’ (pyr 
noeron) or pneuma (SVF Il 774; 885), and combining that with Aristotelian specu- 
lations about the symphyton pneuma, to produce the concept of this substance as 
an indispensable medium for interaction with the body, after the doctrine of an 
immaterial, immortal soul had been reasserted within the Platonist tradition. 


At any rate, there can be little doubt that Plotinus, in the mid-third century CE, 
was perfectly well acquainted with this theory-and even if he were not, his pupil 
Porphyry, who certainly was, would have brought it to his attention. It is the 
purpose of this paper to enquire as to why, given that Plotinus was acquainted 
with the theory, he is not inclined to make any use oft. 

After all, Plotinus is as concerned as any of his predecessors, if not more so, 
with the problem of soul-body relations. He presents us with many acute analy- 
ses of the processes by which an impulse from the body, or the external physical 
world, reaches the soul, or vice versa, some of which we shall examine below, 
and he does appear in general happy to work with the traditional Platonist model 
of soul.® In his most mature thought, however, he came to adopt a rather extreme 
version of the traditional Platonist distinction between rational and irrational 
soul, according to which the soul in itself is regarded as apathes, not subject, 
despite appearances, to passions or affections from without, while the receptacle 
or arena of passions is, not the irrational soul as such, but rather an emanation, 
or irradiation (ellampsis), or ‘trace’ (ikhnos) of soul,? which is what immediately 
animates the body, and which constitutes the animate body, which he likes to 
term the ‘combination’ (synamphoteron) or the ‘commonality’ (koinon).'® This 
remarkable position is backed up by a series of acute analyses of how sense-per- 
ceptions and passions work within this complex. 


8 Although close examination of his psychological theory in IV 3-4, esp. chs. 4. 18-29, makes 
clear that, for him, the epithym£tikon and thymikon are far from being the two lower ‘parts’ ofthe 
soul as set out in the Republic; they are not really parts of the soul proper at all. 

9 The significance of the choice of ikhnos is explained, I think, in an interesting passage of VI 
1. 22. 27-34 (quoted by O’Meara [1985] 258), where Plotinus explains that a footprint (ikhnos) is an 
accidental result of walking, rather than a deliberate product ofthat activity. This well expresses, 
it seems to me, the relation than he would postulate between the soul and its lower manifesta- 
tion in the body. 

10 For a selection of uses of this term, cf. Enn. IV 4. 18. 20-21, where they are juxtaposed; but 
also 11. 5.10; 11.7. 5; IV 3. 26. 1-12. 
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One particularly significant treatment of these questions is the first part 
of Enn. III 6 [26] (chs. 1-5), a ‘middle period’ treatise, which comes, in Porphyry’s 
chronological listing, just before the major treatise Problems of the Soul [27-29]. 
Here Plotinus begins by making a firm distinction, where notoriously'' the 
Greek term aisthesis allows of no such firm distinction, between sensation and 
perception: 


We say that sense-perceptions are not affections (pathe), but activities and judgements 
(energeiai kai kriseis) concerned with affections; affections belong to something else, say, 
for instance, to the body so-qualified (to söma to toionde), but the judgement belongs to the 
soul, and the judgement is not an affection (III 6. 1. 1-4, tr. Armstrong, slightly altered). 


The question then arises: In what sort ofentity do the actual sense-data, as path6, 
occur? Plotinus’ purpose, in this treatise, is to exempt the soul proper from any 
liability to affections, so he is required to propound some very subtle distinctions. 
Let us focus on ch. 4, where he turns to consider the ‘so-called affective part ofthe 
soul’: 


But we must now investigate that part ofthe soul which is said to be subject to affections (to 
legomenon pathetikon tös psykhös). We have, of course, already discussed this, in a way, in 
what we have said about all the affections that occur in the spirited and desiring parts, and 
how each of them arises:"* but all the same there is something still to say about it, and we 
must first grasp whatever sort of thing it is that the part of the soul subject to affections is 
said to be. It is said in any case to be that about which affections appear to gather; the affec- 
tions, that is, on which pleasure and pain follow (III 6. 4. 1-8, tr. Armstrong). 


It is precisely this issue as to the proper seat of pleasure and pain that we need 
to pursue further. Plotinus here indulges in some fairly advanced psychology. 
He recognises that a sensation of fear, for example, may arise directly from 
sense-data, such as a charging bull or a falling tree, which prompt a sudden 
burst of adrenalin and urgent evasive action on the bodily level, while convey- 
ing an impulse to the soul, which becomes an opinion (doxa); but it may also 
come about as a result of an opinion arising in the soul—a fear of losing one’s 
job, or one’s life’s savings, or of contracting a deadly disease—which commu- 
nicates itself to the living body, and produces a sinking feeling in the pit ofthe 


11 Cf. Blumenthal (1971) 67-79. 

12 This at the end of ch. 2, 11. 49ff., where he is concerned to maintain that the ‘lower’ parts 
of the soul do not suffer alteration (alloiösis) when being ‘affected’; it is more a case of activating 
or de-activating potencies, which leave their essence unchanged. 
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stomach. In either case, we have the problem of analysing just what it is that 
suffers the bodily sensation. 


Some of the affections (pathe) arise as a result of opinions, as when someone, being of the 
opinion that he will die, feels fear, or, thinking that some good is going to come to him, 
is pleased; the opinion is in one part, and the affection is stirred up in another; but some 
of them are of a sort to take the lead and, without any act of choice (aprohairetös), to 
produce the opinion in the part of the soul whose natural function it is to have opinions. 
Now it has been already said that the opinion leaves the opining part unmoved; but the fear 
which originates from the opinion, coming down from above, in its turn, from the opinion, 
ἴῃ ἃ way gives a kind of understanding (synesin tina) to that aspect ofthe soul which is said 
to fear. What does this fear produce? ‘Disturbance and shock (tarakhe kai ekplexis),’ they 
say, “in face of an anticipated evil.’ It should then be obvious to anyone that the mental 
picture (phantasia) in the soul, both the primary one, which we call ‘opinion’, and that 
deriving from it, which is no longer opinion, but an obscure quasi-opinion and a mental 
picture unaccompanied by judgement (ἀμυδρὰ οἷον δόξα καὶ ἀνεπίκριτος φαντασία), like 
the activity inherent in what is called nature (τῇ λεγομένῃ φύσει) in so far as it produces 
individual things, as they say, without a mental image (aphantastös) (III 6. 4. 9-23, tr. Arm- 
strong, slightly altered). 


We have now arrived at the problem area: he legomene physis, ‘what is called 
nature’. Plotinus does not make himself particularly clear here: he does not even 
care to make clear who is calling this entity, or level of ensoulment, ‘nature’. 
Arguably the Stoics, who are still in his sights. But in fact he himself does recog- 
nise such a level of being, as has been mentioned above, and it is his answer to 
the doctrine of the pneumatic vehicle. He seems to want to maintain that, before 
the individual soul takes up its place in the human body, the world soul, in its 
lower aspect, which is what he would term ‘nature’, provides a sort of anticipa- 
tory ensoulment—a prohypographe£, an “advance sketch’—, following in the traces 
(ikhne) of which the individual soul establishes its own articulated character. 
This is well set out in the later treatise Enn. V17 [38], On the Forms and the Good, 
at ch. 7. 8ff., in the course of a discussion as to why some souls have to take on 
humbler roles in the universe: 


For what is there to prevent the power of the Soul of the Universe from drawing a pre- 
liminary outline (npoünoypägeiv), since it is the universal forming principle (ἅτε λόγον 
πάντα οὖσαν), even before the soul-powers come from it, and this preliminary outline 


13 Sc. the Stoics (cf. SVF III 385-386). The Stoics, of course, did not have a “mind-body problem’ 
to the same extent, or in the same way, being materialists. They still have a problem, though, in 
deciding just what is afflicted with the tarakhe kai explexis—-not, presumably, the ‘intelligent fire’ 
or pneuma itself. 
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(προὐπογραφήν) being like illuminations running on before into matter (οἷον προδρόμους 
ἐλλάμψεις εἰς τὴν ὕλην), and the soul which carries out the work following traces of this 
kind (τοῖς τοιούτοις ἴχνεσιν) and making by articulating the traces part by part, and each 
individual soul becoming this to which it came by assuming to itself a shape (σχηματίσασα 
ἑαυτήν), as the dancer does to the dramatic part given to him (VI 7. 7. 8-16, tr. Armstrong, 
slightly altered). 


Here we have two of Plotinus’ favourite terms for the lower projection of the soul, 
ellampsis and ikhnos, employed to characterize what is in fact a sort of prelimi- 
nary ensouling ofthe living body provided by the World Soul, into which the indi- 
vidual soul can insert itself, a process for which Plotinus utilizes an image which 
he finds attractive in other contexts also,'* that ofthe actor, or artistic performer, 
fitting himself into a preordained role. 

So here the entity or substance which is responsible for such basic activities 
as growth or digestion, as well as passions and affections deriving from sense- 
perceptions, is neither apneumatic vehicle nor yet a ‘projection’ ofthe individual 
soul proper, but rather a prohypographe£ inserted by the World Soul into the bits 
of matter forming the substrate of individual bodies so as to make them living 
bodies. This is indeed an interesting proposal, but it is not, at least overtly, Ploti- 
nus’ usual position. We find a different perspective presented in the course ofthe 
great treatise on Problems of the Soul (Enn. IV 3-4 [27-28]), at IV 4. 18-19. Here 
what constitutes the intermediary between soul and body is that ‘illumination’ 
from, or ‘shadow’ of, soul, which may also be termed ‘nature’, physis. There is no 
indication that it derives from the World Soul.” 


Now for the question whether the body possesses anything on its own account, and brings 
some distinctive quality of its own to the life bestowed on it by the presence of soul, or 
whether what it has is simply nature (physis), and this is what it is that associates with the 
body—nature. The answer is that the body itself, in which there is soul and nature, must not 
be the same kind of thing as what is soulless, or that air is when it has been lit, but rather 
like air that has been warmed: the body of an animal, or indeed of a plant, has something 
like a shadow (skia) of soul, and pain and taking pleasure in the pleasures of the body 
is the business of the body so-qualified (to toionde söma); but the pain of this body and 
this sort of pleasure come to the notice of our self (hömeis) for dispassionate cognition (eis 
gnosin apath£& erkhetai). By ‘our self’ I mean the rest of the soul, in so far as even the body 
so-qualified is not another’s, but belongs to us; wherefore it is of concern to us, as belong- 
ing to us. For we are not this, nor yet have we been purged of it, but it depends on us and 
is suspended from us, whereas we exist in respect of our chief part (kata to kyrion), but 


14 Notably, that of the soul’s subjection to the laws of Fate, cf. Enn. III 2. 15-16, 
15 There is a most useful discussion of this whole passage in Blumenthal (1971) 58-62, though 
his account is in general more descriptive than critical. 
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nevertheless that other entity is ours, though in a different way. Therefore it is of concern 
to us (melei) when it is experiencing pleasure and pain, and the more so the weaker we are, 
and to the extent that we do not separate ourselves from it, but hold this part of us to be 
the most valuable, and take it as the true man, and, as it were, submerge ourselves into it 
(TV 4. 18. 1-19, my translation). 


Here Plotinus is concerned to make a firm distinction between what is ‘us’, and 
what is merely ‘ours’, the former being the soul proper,'° and the latter being the 
ensouled body, or the ‘body so-qualified’, just below, and elsewhere (e.g. in Enn. 
11 [53] 5-7), termed ‘the commonality’ (to koinon) or ‘the composite’ (to synam- 
photeron). The soul proper, the ‘we’ (hömeis), has ‘concern’ for the composite, but 
this concern it has is a ‘dispassionate cognition’ (gnösis apathes). Pathe belong to 
the composite, and that is administered by this lower ‘trace’ of soul which may be 
termed physis. Let us continue: 


For we must say that affections of this kind are not those of the soul in general, but belong 
to the body so-qualified and some common and composite thing (fi koinon kai synam- 
photeron). When something is a single thing, then it is, as it were, sufficient to itself. For 
example, what affection would a body on its own undergo if it had no soul? For if it were 
divided, it would not be itself that is being divided, but the unity in it. And the soul on its 
own would not be affected even in this way, and when it is so disposed escapes every such 
experience (IV 4. 18. 19-25). 


So neither body by itself nor soul by itself can be said to suffer path£. This is 
the province of that entity which arises from their combination. 


But when two things want to be one, since they have this unity as something extraneous, 
it would be reasonable to say that the origin of pain for them consists in not being allowed 
to be one. Imean here not two as ifthere were two bodies, for in that case there is only one 
nature involved; but when one nature wants to share something with another, and a thing 
of another kind, and the worse takes something from the better, and that cannot take the 
better itself, but only some trace of it (ti ikhnos), and in this way too it comes to be both two 
things and one, stuck between what it was originally and what it could not have, it gener- 
ates a problem for itself, since it has acquired a transitory association which is not secure, 
but always borne in opposite directions. And as it fluctuates upwards and downwards, on 
its being borne down it proclaims its pain, and as it moves up its desire for the association 
(IV 4. 18. 25-36). 


16 That is true in this context, but we must also recognise that Plotinus postulates a level of soul 
‘above’ what he regards as the self, to which we can relate sporadically (though he himself did 
more or less permanently!). A good passage in this connexion is Enn. 11. 3-7. 
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This becomes odder and odder. We are now presented with a sort of ‘vertical’ 
interpretation of the basic passions of pain and pleasure, as responses, respec- 
tively, to the combination’s being ‘borne down’ (katö pheromenon) into excessive 
association with the corporeal, and conversely being ‘raised up’ to some sort 
of ideal balance, perhaps, between the lower and higher elements—expressed 
here, however, as ‘desire for the association’ (ephesis ts koinönias). Some further 
light—though not a great deal—is thrown on this process in the next chapter: 


This, then, is what is called pleasure and pain. We say that pain is cognition of the body’s 
withdrawal as it is being deprived of the image of soul (ἰνδάλματος ψυχῆς στερισκομένου) 
and pleasure the living being’s cognition that the image of soul is once again taking its 
place in the body. The affection (pathos) is at that level, but the cognition (gnösis) belongs 
to the sensitive soul (aisthetik& psych&) which perceives in its position adjacent to that level, 
and makes a report to the part which is the ultimate recipient of sense-perceptions. It is 
that other, though, (sc. the body) that feels the pain. By ‘feels the pain’ I mean ‘that has 
undergone the affection’; as in the case of a cut, when the body is cut the division is in 
respect of its mass (kata ton ongkon), but the discomfort is in the mass because it is not just 
a mass, but a mass duly qualified (toiosde ongkos). The burning is there, but it is the soul 
that perceives it, taking it to itself because it is, as it were, located next to it. And the whole 
soul perceives the affection there without itself being affected; for, receiving the perception 
itself as a whole, it declares that the affection is there where the wound and the pain are 
(IV 4. 19. 1-15). 


Once again, it seems to me, there are for us conceptual and terminological prob- 
lems, even if everything is quite clear in Plotinus’ mind. Atthelowest level, we have 
the body on its own, which can be cut, but cannot as such feel pain. Then there is 
the body ‘so-qualified’, or the koinon/synamphoteron, or physis, which does feel 
the pain, but in an inarticulate way. And then there is the aisthetik& psyche, which 
cognizes the pain, and passes on the message to ‘that part which is the ultimate 
recipient of sense-perceptions’ (eig ὃ λήγουσιν αἱ aiodroeı)—presumably the 
rational soul, though Plotinus is less than specific. By this time, at any rate, the 
passion is no longer something felt, but merely something noted. But what exactly 
is it, we may ask, that says, ‘Ow! That hurt!’, or ‘Damn! ἔν cut my finger!’? 

It seems to me thatthe best candidate for this is probably the aisthetike psyche 
just mentioned; but here Plotinus has to make an interesting distinction, which 
reminds us that, as noted above (cf. n. 9), he is having to work with a single term, 
aisthesis, which has to do duty both for the basic sensation and for the conscious 
or articulated perception arising from that sensation. At IV 4. 19. 15-19, he makes 
the point that since the soul is ‘everywhere’, as being strictly non-extended, it 
would not be able to pin a given pain down to a particular part of the body, e.g. 
the finger. It could only note that there is a pain somewhere. It needs this lower 
entity, physis or whatever, to identify the source of the pain as the finger: 
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But as it is the finger hurts and the man hurts, and the man hurts because the finger is the 
man’s finger, but we say that that the man hurts in his finger, as we say that the man is ‘grey’ 
(glaukos) because of the greyness of his eyes." So it is that part that is affected that hurts, 
unless one takes ‘hurts’ as including what is immediately consequent upon the perception 
(μετὰ τῆς ἐφεξῆς αἰσθήσεως). If one does take it together, though, one clearly means this, 
that ‘pain’ is to be taken along with the pain’s not failing to come to the attention of sense- 
perception. In fact, though, we must call the sensation itself not pain, but rather a cognition 
(gnösis) of pain, and say that since it is a cognition it is free from affection, so that it can 
cognize and give a sound report. For a messenger who has undergone an affection and has 
his concentration fixed on that affection either fails to report altogether, or isan unsound 
messenger (IV 4. 19. 15-29, my translation). 


So, for a clear account of the pain, it seems, the ‘messenger’ must not itself be 
affected by the pain. This must then be the aisthetik& psykhe, which experiences 
aisthesis in the ‘higher’ sense. Since the body itself cannot feel pain, but only be 
cut, all that is left to feel the pain is the physis, as we have seen earlier. 

One could develop this theme at much greater length, adducing further 
passages, but the point, I hope, has been adequately made. Plotinus is indeed 
much concerned, as Plato himself plainly was not, about the precise procedures 
and mechanisms involved in the interaction between soul and body, but he is 
not attracted by the device, favoured both by Platonists of the previous century, 
and by his own successors, of postulating any sort ofintermediate and mediating 
entity, neither quite material nor quite immaterial, to act as a ‘cushion’ for the 
soul on its entry into the body. 

There is just one passage, at the end of Enn. III 6 [26] 5, where, in the context 
of speculating as to what can be meant by talk of ‘separating’ or ‘purifying’ the 
soul from passions when it is not subject to passions in the first place, he makes 
a passing reference to apneuma on which the soul may ‘ride’ (okheisthai), which 
may be polluted or otherwise: 


But the ‘“purification’ (katharsis) of the part subject to affections (to pathetikon) is the 
waking up from inappropriate images and not seeing them, and its separation is effected by 
not inclining much downwards and not having a mental picture (phantasia) of the things 
below. But separating it could also mean taking away the things from which it is separated 
when it is not standing over a breath (pneuma) turbid from gluttony and sated with impure 
meats, but that in which it resides is so fine that it can ride on it in peace (III 6. 5. 22-29, tr. 
Armstrong). 


Now if this pneuma can be ‘turbid’ (tholeron) or ‘fine’ (iskhnon), it is a material 
entity of some sort, and this is just the sort of entity the postulation of which 


17 This would not be true of English, but we must accept that it is true of Greek. 
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Plotinus is generally concerned to avoid. III 6 is not an ‘early’ tractate (in fact, in 
Porphyry’s chronological listing, as we know, it immediately precedes the great 
treatise Problems ofthe Soul, on which we have just been focusing), so one cannot 
dismiss or downplay this reference on those grounds. I can only conclude that 
Plotinus is here rather carelessly slipping into this sort of language, which will 
make perfectly good sense to his audience (whoever they were!), while serving his 
immediate purpose of asserting the soul’s freedom from such experiences.'? 

In general, however, Plotinus has no use for a pneumatic vehicle,'? despite 
what might seem to be its advantages, especially when, as he did, one wished to 
free soul proper entirely from affection by pathe. One might ask why this should be. 
It seems to me that Plotinus viewed the pneuma, despite its superficial attractions, 
as being, after all, a rather weasling and incoherent concept. It seems to provide 
a satisfactory solution to the soul-body problem, but in reality, since it itself must 
be accounted a type of body, of however refined a nature, it simply ‘kicks the 
can down the road’ in respect of providing a solution to the mode of interaction 
between soul and body. Better on the whole, he must have concluded, to work 
with the concept of a lower form of soul, which can be viewed both as a ‘prefigu- 
ration’, prohypographe, laid down by the World Soul in each living being in the 
form of physis and as a kind of ‘irradiation’, or ‘shadow’, or ‘trace’ put forth bythe 
soul proper on its entry into an earthy body. These are, admittedly, two distinct 
things, but they could be deemed to coalesce into one essentially spiritual entity, 
or perhaps better, potency, which would be capable of taking on the role of inter- 
mediary, conveying both external sense-data and internal bodily sensations to 
the soul proper, in the form of units ofinformation, and impulses downward from 
soul to body, which it can employ to stimulate the body in various ways. The main 
thing, however, is that it is a kind of spiritual entity, while the pneumatic vehicle, 
when all is said and done, is a kind of body.?® 


18 He virtually never does this elsewhere. Of the two passages adduced by Armstrong in his 
note ad loc., the first, Π 2 [14], a relatively ‘early’ treatise, speaks at 2. 21-23 of ‘the breath that is 
about the soul’ (τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ περὶ τὴν puyriv)—presumably in the sense of enveloping it while it 
is in the body-following the soul in its circular motion. This does indeed sound like apneumatic 
vehicle, but in the other passage that he adduces, from an earlier chapter of Problems of the Soul 
(IV 3. 15. 1-4), the reference is actually to an astral body that souls take on before entering into 
earthy bodies—at which stage, the astral body is dispensed with. This passage, and another to 
the same effect, will be discussed below. 

19 Asindeed is duly noted by Blumenthal at the end of his study (1971) 139 and note 19. 

20 The objection to the pneumatic vehicle, we may note, does not inhibit Plotinus from mak- 
ing use of the Stoic doctrine of pneuma in such a passage as IV 4. 26. 23-29, to describe how the 
soul of the earth might ‘see’ its own contents, but in that case there is no question of the pneuma 
acting as a link between body and soul. 
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To provide a kind of coda to this enquiry, however, we may take note oftwo passa- 
ges from Problems of the Soul (TV 3), adverted to above (n. 16), from the aporia as 
to the mode ofthe soul’s entry into body (IV 3. 9-19), in which Plotinus, following 
on Plato’s lead in Tim. 41 6,2) accepts the existence of astral bodies; but these 
bodies, though necessary for the soul’s accommodation to life in the physical 
cosmos, are to be discarded upon entry into the soul’s earthy body. The relevant 
passages are as follows: 


But we must investigate also how soul comes to be in body. What is the manner of its pres- 
ence? For this is no less worthy of wonder and investigation. Now since the ways in which 
the soul enters a body are two—for one happens to a soul which is in a body, either a soul 
that is changing bodies or one that is coming to an earthy body from an airy or fiery one, 
which they do not call changing bodies because the starting point of the entrance is not 
clear; while the other is when the soul comes to any body whatsoever from a disembodied 
state, which would constitute the soul’s first participation in body—it would be right for 
us to investigate this latter case, asking whatever it is that happens when the soul, having 
been entirely uncontaminated with body, takes upon itself a bodily nature (IV 3. 9. 1-13, my 
translation). 


Plotinus’ primary concern here, as he makes clear, is to enquire into the initial 
entry of soul into any body whatsoever, but in the process he mentions, merely to 
set it aside, the secondary way in which a soul can be said to enter a body, that is 
from an astral body into an earthy one. The astral body comes up again, however, 
somewhat later on, at the beginning of chapter 15: 


The souls proceed, then, peering out (ekkypsasai) from the intelligible realm, in the first 
instance to the heavens, and, taking on a body there, they then pass by means of it to more 
earthy bodies, to the degree to which they are extended in length. Some go from the heavens 
to the lower level of bodies, while others are inserted from some bodies into others, those, 
that is, whose power was not adequate to raise them from here because ofthe heaviness laid 
upon them, and the consequent forgetfulness, since they drag about with them a lot that 
was loaded onto them to weigh them down (IV 15. 1-8, my translation). 


Here he is prepared to envisage, not only astral bodies proper, but more pollu- 
ted versions of them (borrowed from a notable passage of the Phaedo 81 c-d), 
which form, for instance, the wraith-like bodies of ghosts. The exact composition 
of such ‘weighed-down’ bodies is rather more of a problem for Plotinus than it 
appears to have been for Plato, but he is prepared, it seems, to recognise their 


21 Where Plato has the Demiurge mounting each soul upon its proper star, as upon a vehicle 
(okh&ma), and expounding to them the laws of Fate. 
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existence. In neither ofthese passages, however, are we confronted with a ‘pneu- 
matic vehicle’ in the strict sense. These bodies are material vehicles serving as 
bodies for souls; they are not intermediate entities between soul and body as 
such. Plotinus, then, has no objection to postulating astral or pneumatic bodies 
of various sorts, to service the soul while it is between earthy bodies, but still 
within the physical cosmos; he just does not find them useful as a solution to the 
soul-body problem. 
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Filip Karfik 
Anpoy£povteg 


L’image de l’assembl&e dans les Enneades VI, 4 [22], 15 


εἵατο δημογέροντες ἐπὶ Σκαιῇσι πύλῃσι 
Hom£re, Iliade, II, 149 


Dans ses trait&s, Plotin ne parle gu£&re des institutions politiques. Cependant, il 
utilise parfois des images, des m&taphores, des analogies qui y font reference!. 
La plus c&l&bre de ces m&taphores politiques est sans doute celle du τοὶ, analy- 
see jadis par Heinrich Dörrie?. Moins connue est celle de l’assemble&e (ἐκκλησία). 
Elle n’apparait que trois fois dans les Enneades?, deux fois dans le trait@ VI, 4-5 
[22-23]*, divise par Porphyre en deux pour une plus grande gloire du nombre 
neuf, et une fois dans la deuxi&me partie de trait& IV, 3-4 [27-28], scind& en deux, 
lui aussi, pour la möme raison. Dans cette contribution, je me propose d’analyser 
la premiere de ces trois occurrences, celle qui apparait au chapitre 15 de la pre- 
miöre partie du trait& VI, 4-5 [22-23], intitul& Que l’@tre qui est un et identique est 
partout ἃ Ια fois. 

Le contexte g@n6ral de ce chapitre est constitu& par la discussion de la these 
de l’omniprösence de l’£tre intelligible®. Plotin soutient cette thöse pour repondre 
ἃ la question interrogeant la nature du rapport entre l’äme et le corps’. En effet, 
&tant donn& que l’äme, telle que Plotin la concoit, fait partie int&grante de l’ötre 
intelligible, la discussion de la thöse plus generale de l’omnipräsence de l’Etre 
intelligible par rapport ἃ tout ce qui est corporel porte aussi sur l’äme dans son 
rapport au corps. 

Dans le chapitre 14, pr&c&dant celui qui nous interesse ici, Plotin resume 
la conception qu’il se fait dela coexistence de l’äme et du corps dans l’ötre humain 
en r&epondant äla question « Mais, nous, qui sommes-nous ? » C’est la un passage 


1 Οἱ Ferwerda (1965) 165 sq. ; Pasquale Barbanti (1981) 87-96 ; Tornau (1998) 209, n. 307. 

2 Dörrie (1970). 

3 (Οἱ, Sleeman/Pollet (1980) 353, s.v. ἐκκλησία. 

4 VI, 4 [22], 15, 23-33 et VI, 5 [23], 10, 18. Cf. Tornau (1998) 289-292 et 452 54. ; O’Meara (2003) 
138, n. 26 et 27. 

5 Tv,4[28], 17, 24. Cf. O’Meara (2003) 102, n. 70. 

6 Cf.O’Meara (1980). 

7 Cf.O’Meara (1985). 
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tres celöbre®. Plotin y dit que nous sommes d’abord des « ämes pures » (ψυχαὶ 
καθαραί), c’est-ä-dire un « intellect 116 ἃ la totalit& de l’&tre » (νοῦς συννημένος τῇ 
πάσῃ οὐσίᾳ), et qu’ä ce titre nous sommes des « parties de l’intelligible » (μέρη 
ὄντες τοῦ νοητοῦ) dont nous ne sommes jamais s&pares. Voilä ce que veut dire, 
en derniere analyse, ötre « homme ». Cependant, ἃ cet « homme » que nous 
sommes, un autre « homme » s’est associ& qui voulait lui aussi participer ἃ l’&tre. 
C’est ainsi, dit Plotin, que nous sommes devenus deux, non seulement celui que 
nous &tions depuis toujours, mais aussi cet autre « homme » qui s’est associ@ 
plus tard. Paradoxalement, il semble m&me que nous ne sommes devenus que 
cet autre « homme » alors que celui-la, que nous 6tions dans un premier temps, 
s’est absent& de nous. 

Or cette image de deux « hommes » reprösente, d’un cöt6, 1’ « äme pure » 
et, de l’autre cöte, tout ce qu’il y a, dans un ätre humain, de surajoute a elle. 
Dans le contexte du trait& 22-23, l’accent est mis sur le fait que l’ « äme pure » 
fait partie intögrante de l’ötre intelligible de sorte que ce qui « s’associe » ä elle 
ne la separe pas de cette communaute originelle. Cependant, si Plotin nous dit, 
d’une mani£ere certes assez explicite, ce qu’il entend par 1’ « homme » que nous 
etions d’abord, il n’est pas aussi &vident de d&terminer ce qu’ila en vue en parlant 
de l’autre « homme » qui s’y est associe ensuite. On devine que c’est le corps. Mais 
est-ce le corps seul ? D’ailleurs, qu’est-ce que le corps pour Plotin ? En effet, dans 
le chapitre 14, Plotin ne caracterise ce qui s’ajoute ἃ l’ « äme pure » que d’une 
mani6re tr&s gen&rale et, semble-t-il, approximative : c’est «ce qui vient ἃ l’ötre » 
(τὸ yıvöneveov), ce qui « S’approche » (πελάζει, τὸ πελάζον) de l’&tre intelligible, 
ce qui « semble s’attacher » (συνάπτεσθαι δοκεῖ) ἃ lui, ce qui « y est suspendu » 
(ἐξήρτηται) ou encore « ce qui vient ä l’&tre dans le temps » (τὸ γινόμενον Ev 
χρόνῳ)". Ce n’est que dans le chapitre suivant qu’il pr&cise davantage la nature 
de cet ajout. 

Au commencement du chapitre 15, Plotin formule d’abord l’idee que ce qui 
entre en relation avec l’äme ne le fait que dans la mesure Οἱ cela-m&me est « apte» 
(ἐπιτήδειον) ἃ le faire!°. Tandis que l’äme est presente « tout entiere », ce qui 
la « recoit » le fait en fonction de sa propre « aptitude » (ἐπιτηδειότης) qui peut 
ätre plus ou moins grande. C’est ainsi que s’expliquent les differences du degr& de 
la participation ἃ l’äme entre homme, bö&te et plante : une plante est moins apte 
ärecevoir la totalit@ de ce qu’est l’äme, une böte l’est plus, un homme davantage 
encore. L’äme est de toute facon prösente partout toute enti&re, mais ce qui « S’ap- 


8 VL4[22], 14, 16-31. 
9  Ibid., 14, 15-17. 
10 Ibid., 15, 1-8. 
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proche » d’elle n’en « possede » que ce qu’il est lui-m&me capable d’en « saisir ». 
C’est comme pour la voix porteuse de signification : les uns en percoivent le son 
avec la signification tandis que d’autres ne sont frapp6s que par le son. 

Sur la base de cette idee, Plotin decrit la naissance de l’animal. C’est ici que 
commence le texte qui nous interesse: 


Lorsque donc un animal est n& qui possede une äme, laquelle est prösente ἃ lui en pro- 
venant de l’ötre, je veux dire une äme selon laquelle il est suspendu ἃ la totalit& de l’ötre, 
et lorsqu’aussi un corps lui est present qui n’est pas vide ni sans avoir part ἃ l’äme, un 
corps qui, mäme auparavant, ne se trouvait pas dans l’inanime, mais qui est devenu, pour 
ainsi dire, encore plus proche par son aptitude et qui est devenu non plus seulement un 
corps, mais un corps vivant, et qui, par son voisinage, si je puis dire, a cueilli un vestige de 
l’äme, non comme une partie d’elle, mais comme si un r&chauffement ou une illumination 
venait ἃ lui - alors la naissance des dösirs, des plaisirs et des douleurs pousse en lui. Car 
le corps de l’animal qui naquit de la sorte n’etait pas &tranger. Or l’äme, en provenant de 
ce qui est divin, resta en repos selon son habitude, &tant bien &tablie en elle-mäme. Mais 
le corps, trouble& par sa faiblesse, s’&coulant lui-m&me et frapp& par des coups qui viennent 
de l’exterieur, fit d’abord lui-m&me entendre un cri ä travers le compose& de l’animal et trans- 
mit le tumulte qui &tait le sien ἃ l’ensemble"". 


Dans ce texte, Plotin nous livre une description plus pr&cise et plus detaill&e de 
ce qui « s’approche » de l’äme quand un animal vient ἃ l’ötre. Ces details m£ri- 
tent notre attention, car ils seront importants pour comprendtre la vive image qui 
suivra la description sus-cit@e. 

Remarquons d’abord qu’il yest question de la naissance d’un animal (ζῴου), 
donc pas necessairement de celle d’un homme, mais sans doute pas uniquement 
de celle d’une plante. Cet animal est dfini par la « presence"? » de ces deux fac- 
teurs que sont l’äme et le corps. Or Plotin specifie davantage chacun de ces deux 
facteurs. L’äme est une « äme qui provient de l’ötre » (ἐκ τοῦ ὄντος ψυχήν), C’est- 
ä-dire, semble-t-il, cette « äme pure » dont il &tait question dans le chapitre pr&- 


un \ ΠῚ 


11 Ibid., 15, 8-23 : γενομένου δὴ ζῴου, ὃ ἔχει μὲν παροῦσαν αὐτῷ ἐκ τοῦ ὄντος ψυχήν, καθ᾽ ἣν 
δὴ ἀνήρτηται εἰς πᾶν τὸ ὄν, παρόντος δὲ καὶ σώματος οὐ κενοῦ οὐδὲ ψυχῆς ἀμοίρου, ὃ ἔκειτο 
μὲν οὐδὲ πρότερον ἐν τῷ ἀψύχῳ, ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον οἷον ἐγγὺς γενόμενον τῇ ἐπιτηδειότητι, καὶ 
γενομένου οὐκέτισώματος μόνου, ἀλλὰ καὶ ζῶντος σώματος, καὶ τῇ οἷον γειτονείᾳ καρπωσαμένου 
τι ἴχνος ψυχῆς, οὐκ ἐκείνης μέρους, ἀλλ᾽ οἷον θερμασίας τινὸς ἢ ἐλλάμψεως ἐλθούσης, γένεσις 
ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ ἡδονῶν καὶ ἀλγηδόνων ἐν αὐτῷ ἐξέφυ: ἦν δὲ οὐκ ἀλλότριον τὸ σῶμα τοῦ ζῴου 
τοῦ γεγενημένου. ἡ μὲν δὴ ἐκ τοῦ θείου ψυχὴ ἥσυχος ἦν κατὰ τὸ ἦθος τὸ ἑαυτῆς ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῆς 
βεβῶσα, τὸ δὲ ὑπ᾽ ἀσθενείας τὸ σῶμα θορυβούμενον καὶ ῥέον τε αὐτὸ καὶ πληγαῖς κρουόμενον 
ταῖς ἔξω, πρῶτον αὐτὸ εἰς τὸ κοινὸν τοῦ ζῴου ἐφθέγγετο, καὶ τὴν αὐτοῦ ταραχὴν ἐδίδου τῷ ὅλῳ. 
Ici comme dans la suite les traductions sont les miennes. 

12 Ibid., 15, 9-10 : παροῦσαν..., παρόντος... 
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cedent. Le corps, pour sa part, est un « corps qui n’est pas vide ni sans avoir part 
a l’äme » (σώματος οὐ κενοῦ οὐδὲ ψυχῆς ἀμοίρου), plus precisement un corps 
qui, möme avant d’entrer en relation avec l’ « äme qui provient de l’ötre » et qui 
sera la sienne, ne se trouvait pas « dans l’inanim& » (ἐν τῷ ἀψυχῷ). Le second 
facteur qui entre dans la constitution d’un animal est donc un corps en quelque 
sorte deja anime. En effet, il n’y a, dans l’univers plotinien, ἃ part la matiere 
priv&e de toute forme, rien qui ne participe pas ne serait-ce qu’un peu ἃ la vie. 
C’est ce corps dejä anime qui, gräce ἃ son aptitude (τῇ ἐπιτηδειότητι), « s’ap- 
proche » pour ainsi dire davantage de l’äme et - comme si c’etait du fait de son 
voisinage (τῇ οἷον γειτονείᾳ) -- « recueille une sorte de vestige » de celle-ci. C’est 
ἃ ce moment-lä que, d’un corps « seul » (σώματος μόνου), il devient un « corps 
vivant » (ζῶντος σώματος). Et c’est ä ce moment-lä aussi que naissent en lui les 
desirs, les plaisirs et les douleurs. Un animal comporte donc, en plus d’un corps 
qui etait d&ja en quelque sorte anime, un « vestige » de ’äme qui fait qu’il &prouve 
les desirs, les plaisirs et les douleurs. C’est un compose& du corps vivant et d’un 
vestige de l’äme. 

Cependant, et c’est lä le point sur lequel Plotin insiste, le « vestige » en ques- 
tion n’est pas une « partie » de l’äme dont le corps s’est « rapproch& » gräce äson 
aptitude : c’est plutöt ala maniere d’un effluve de chaleur ou d’un &clat delumiere 
que ce « vestige » vient au corps. Läme qui en est la source demeure intacte. 
Cette « äme qui provient du divin », avons-nous dit, c’est l’« äme pure » dont il 
etait question dans le chapitre 14. Or nous apprenons que tout en &tant la source 
du vestige qui s’ajoute au corps pour en faire un animal, cette äme « resta en 
repos selon son habitude, &tant bien &tablie en elle-möme ». C’est dire que ce qui 
se produit au niveau du corps animal ne touche pas cette äme-la. En revanche, 
le corps &tant par sa nature quelque chose de fluide et d’agit& - aussi bien en soi- 
m&me que sous l’influence de son entourage - il fait passer les perturbations qui 
l’affectent dans 1᾿ « ensemble » de l’animal (τὸ κοινὸν τοῦ ζῴου). L’ « ensemble » 
dont Plotin parle ici est sans doute celui du corps et du vestige de l’äme. C’est cet 
« ensemble » qui se trouve atteint par les troubles du corps et c’est par lä pre&cise- 
ment que naissent en lui les desirs, les plaisirs et les douleurs. L’äme dont lecorps 
a cueilli le vestige reste, quant ἃ elle, hors de tout ce qui se passe au niveau de ce 
compose. 

On ἃ fait remarquer que ce passage comporte des allusions au Timee de 
Platon. En effet, Plotin &voque ici le passage du Timee qui decrit la maniere dont 
le corps, encore tout flottant, du nouveau-n& met en d&sordre l’äme que les aides 
du d&miurge enchainent en 115. Cependant, la theorie de Plotin differe beau- 


13 Cf. Timee, 43 a-44 a. 
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coup de celle de Platon. Ce qui, chez ce dernier, est une äme immortelle lie au 
corps — les deux constituant ensemble un ätre humain - n’est chez Plotin qu’un 
vestige de l’äme, vestige qui, avec le corps vivant, constitue l’« ensemble » du 
corps vivant percevant, c’est-ä-dire ’animal alors que 1’ « äme pure » demeure, 
ἃ l’instar du demiurge chez Platon, « en repos selon sa coutume'"* ». 

Ces &el&ments doctrinaux — qui correspondent d’ailleurs assez exactement 
ἃ ce que Plotin exposera sur les rapports entre le corps vivant, l’äme sensitive et 
l’äme rationnelle dans son traite IV, 3-4 [27-28] intitul& Sur les probl&mes concer- 
nant l’äme" - se trouvent illuströs par une vive image que voici: 


C’est comme si ä l’assembl&e (ἐκκλησία), alors que les anciens du peuple (δημογέροντες) 
siegent dans une möditation tranquille, le peuple d&sordonng, en exigeant de la nourriture 
et en se plaignant aussi d’autres souffrances, met l’assembl&e tout entire dans un tumulte 
indecent. Or quand de telles gens se calment et qu’une parole de quelqu’un de sage (ἀπὸ 
τοῦ φρονοῦντος ... λόγος) parvient ä eux, la multitude se range en un ordre mod£r& et le pire 
ne domine pas. Mais si ce n’est pas le cas, le pire domine tandis que le meilleur se tient 
tranquille, car le tumultueux n’&tait pas capable de recevoir la parole qui vient d’en haut 
(ἄνωθεν λόγος). C’estlä le vice de la cite et de l’assemblee"*. 


La mention des « anciens du peuple » (δημογέροντες) &voque, on le sait, une 
scene de !’Iliade (III, 146-160) oü ce sont les chefs (ἡγήτορες) des Troyens qui, 
assis sur la tour au-dessus des Portes de Sce&es, voient s’approcher Helene. Saisis 
d’&tonnement par l’Eclat divin de son visage, ils parlent entre eux de la n&cessit& 
de rembarquer Helene sur les navires ach&ens si !’on veut &viter qu’elle devienne 
la cause de leur ruine ainsi que de celle de leurs enfants. Ces « anciens du 
peuple’ » rassembl&s autour de Priam ne participent pas aux combats, ä cause 
precis&ment de leur äge, mais constituent des « orateurs sages, pareils aux cigales 
assises sur des arbres et qui &mettent la voix d’une douceur de lis’® ». 

Plotin nereprend pas la belle imagerie hom&rique. Il se peut d’ailleurs qu’il se 
souvienne plutöt d’Aristote qui a rendu les « demogerontes » troyens proverbiaux 


14 ΕΑ. Timee, 42 e 5-6. 

15 Cf.lä-dessus en d6tail Karfik (ἃ paraitre). 

16 VI, 4 [22], 15, 23-32 : οἷον ἐκκλησίᾳ δημογερόντων καθημένων ἐφ᾽ ἡσύχῳ συννοίᾳ δῆμος 
ἄτακτος, τροφῆς δεόμενος καὶ ἄλλα ἃ δὴ πάσχει αἰτιώμενος, τὴν πᾶσαν ἐκκλησίαν εἰς θόρυβον 
ἀσχήμονα ἐμβάλλοι. ὅταν μὲν οὖν ἡσυχίαν ἀγόντων τῶν τοιούτων ἀπὸ τοῦ φρονοῦντος ἥκῃ εἰς 
αὐτοὺς λόγος, κατέστη εἰς τάξιν μετρίαν τὸ πλῆθος, καὶ οὐ κεκράτηκε τὸ χεῖρον: εἰ δὲ μή, κρατεῖ 
τὸ χεῖρον ἡσυχίαν ἄγοντος τοῦ βελτίονος, ὅτι μὴ ἠδυνήθη τὸ θορυβοῦν δέξασθαι τὸν ἄνωθεν 
λόγον, καὶ τοῦτό ἐστι πόλεως καὶ ἐκκλησίας κακία. 

17 Surla fonction des γέροντες dans les conseils homäriques, cf. Schulz (2011) 5-89. 

18 Home£re, Iliade, II, 150-152 : γήραϊ δὴ πολέμοιο πεπαυμένοι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγορηταί / ἐσθλοί, 
TETTIYEOOLV ἐοικότες, οἵ TE καθ᾽ ὕλην / δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενοι ὄπα λειριόεσσαν ἱεῖσι. 
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dans le contexte philosophique, et ce en les &rigeant en exemple de la maniere 
dont il faut rejeter, loin de soi, le plaisir - symbolis& par Helene - pour arriver 
au juste milieu de la vertu??. Peut-ätre mäme n’est-ce qu’un mot pass& en pro- 
verbe qui vient ici a l’esprit de Plotin. En effet, il est &vident que l’image qu’il 
d&veloppe dans les lignes qui suivent n’a pas beaucoup en commun avec la scöne 
homörique, ni non plus d’ailleurs avec le passage virgilien (Eneide, I, 148-153) 
qu’on a voulu @voquer ἃ propos de ces lignes”. Il n’est pas probable non plus 
que, en &crivant ce texte, Plotin ait eu en vue une institution politique concrete de 
son temps". Il s’agit plutöt d’une situation imaginaire, dont les öl&ments sont en 
partie d’origine litt@raire, en partie peut-ätre {65 du r&el, mais, quoi qu’il en soit, 
surtout adaptes ἃ ce que cette image doit illustrer. Or c’est cet aspect du passage 
qu’il faut, me semble-t-il, r&examiner. 

Si nous lisons ce passage ἃ la lumi£re de l’expos& qui le pr&cede, il n’apparait 
pas probable, comme on a pu le croire?*, que les « anciens du peuple » fassent 
partie de ’assemble&e dont parle l’image plotinienne. Il semble plutöt qu’ils se tien- 
nent au-dessus d’elle, dans une sorte de chambre haute. En effet, si les vieillards 
faisaient partie de l’assembl&e au moment oü le peuple agit& par ses besoins et 
ses souffrances « met l’assembl&e tout entiere dans un tumulte indöcent?? », les 
anciens du peuple ne pourraient pas symboliser l’äme qui « reste en repos selon 
son habitude, &tant bien &tablie en elle-mäme”* » et dont il &tait question dans 
le passage pröcedent. 

En outtre, si cette image est une illustration de ce qui a &t& dit pr&cädemment, 
on peut supposer que « le peuple d&sordonn& » qui « exige de la nourriture et se 
plaint aussi d’autres souffrances?? » reprösente « le corps troubl& par sa faiblesse, 
s’ecoulant lui-m&me et frapp& par des coups qui viennent de l’exterieur?‘ ». Ce 
parallele semble ötre support& par la description de l’action que le peuple d&sor- 
donnö& exerce sur l’assembl&e en la « mettant dans un tumulte indöcent”” », 
action qui correspond ἃἂ celle du corps qui « fit d’abord lui-möme entendre un 


19 CE. Aristote, Ethique ἃ Nicomaque, II, 9, 1109 Ὁ 9-12. Voir lä-dessus Cilento (1960) 288 et 
Tornau (1998) 291. Pour l’usage de l’image homörique dans le contexte philosophique, cf. aussi 
Sextus Empiricus, Adv. math., IL, 3, 1-7. 

20 Cf. Cilento (1960) 288 et H-S in apparatu ad loc. Pour la critique voir Tornau (1998) 291. 

21 Cf. Tornau (1998) 290, n. 307. 

22 Cf. Theiler (1962) 410 ; Tornau (1998) 289. 

23 ΟἹ, 4 [22], 15, 26. 

24 Ibid., 15, 18-20. 

25 Ibid., 15, 24-25. 

26 Ibid., 15, 20-21. 

27 Ibid., 15, 26. 
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cri ἃ travers le σοηροβό de l’animal et transmit le tumulte qui &tait le sien ἃ l’en- 
semble?”® ». Cependant, dans la suite du texte, Plotin parlera du « peuple ... des 
plaisirs, des dsirs et des peurs?? ». Cela suggöre plutöt une lecture inverse selon 
laquelle ce ne seraient pas les mouvements du corps, mais les affections &prou- 
vees gräce ἃ la presence, en lui, du vestige de ’äme qui pourraient bouleverser 
Τ᾽ « ensemble » des deux. 

En tout &tat de cause, si la gerousie symbolise I’ « äme pure » et le peuple 
ou le « corps vivant » ou, encore, les « d6sirs, plaisirs et douleurs » de l’analyse 
precedente, I’ « assembl&e » reprösente, quant ä elle, le compose& du corps vivant 
avec le vestige de l’äme, compos& qui constitue l’animal dou& de la facult& sen- 
sitive?° et capable d’accueillir « la raison venant d’en haut », c’est-ä-dire d’ötre 
un animal rationnel?!. C’est la, semble-t-il, le vrai sens de la m&taphore de l’as- 
semblee : la presence d’un vestige de l’äme sup£&rieure dans le corps vivant. En 
effet, c’est cette pr&sence qui remplit le corps de dösirs, de plaisirs et de douleurs, 
c’est-a-dire d’affections percues. Et c’est cet ensemble qui peut, le cas &ch&ant, 
ätre « tout entier mis dans un tumulte ind£cent », alors que l’äme pure n’en est 
pas touch&e. 

Lorsque l’ensemble du corps vivant et du vestige de l’äme se trouve dans 
un &tat de tumulte, « il n’est pas capable de recevoir la parole qui vient d’en 
haut?” ». C’est dire que l’animal associe ä l’äme pure n’est pas capable d’&tre 
un animal raisonnable. Lorsque, au contraire, le tumulte qui s’est produit ἃ ce 
niveau-lä se calme, « le logos d’en haut » (τὸν ἄνωθεν λόγον) qui &mane « de ce 
qui est sage » ou « intelligent » (ἀπὸ τοῦ φρονοῦντος, c’est-ä-dire qui &mane 
de l’« äme pure » repr&ösentee par la g6rousie, parvient jusqu’a cet ensemble et 
« la multitude se range en un ordre mod&r&”* ». On peut dire que c’est pr&cise- 
ment son « aptitude » ἃ recevoir « la raison venant d’en haut » qui en fait un 
animal rationnel. Cependant, on peut se demander, ici encore, 5] «18 multitude » 
(τὸ πλῆθος) — de toute apparence synonyme du « peuple » (δῆμος) — designe 
le corps ou les affections n&es en lui gräce ä la presence du vestige de l’äme. 
La suite immediate du texte, &voqu& deja plus haut, favorise la deuxi&me inter- 
pretation. Quoi qu’il en soit, si la parole qui &mane de la gerousie (l’äme pure) 


28 Ibid., 15, 22-23, 

29 Ibid., 15, 33-34. 

30 C£. IV, 3 [27], 22, 15-24, 4 

31 ΟἹ ibid., 30 ; 1, 4 [46], 10 ; V, 3 [49] 3. 
32 VIA [22], 15, 30-31. 

33  Ibid., 15, 27. 

34 Ibid., 15, 28-29. 

35 Ibid., 15 33-34. 
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reussit ἃ se faire accueillir par l’assembl&e (la vie animale rationnelle), c’est 
le bon ordre qui regne. Sice n’est pasle cas, c’estle pire qui prend le dessus : l’as- 
semblee elle-mäme (la vie animale) se trouve agitee par le peuple d&esordonn& 
(par les mouvements du corps ou par les affections qui naissent en lui ou par les 
deux en möme temps) ; la gerousie a beau &mettre de sages paroles, elle n’est pas 
entendue dans le tumulte de l’assemblee. 

La morale que Plotin tire de cette image politique est d’abord elle-m&me 
politique : est mauvaise une cit@ dont l’assembl&e se laisse agiter par un peuple 
d&sordonn& en perdant, de ce fait, la capacit& de se laisser Eclairer par la gerou- 
sie ; est mauvaise une telle assembl&e elle-möme. Ä travers cette image nögative, 
un mod&le de la cit@ bonne transparait. C’est une cit& rögie par une sorte de par- 
lement ἃ deux chambres : une chambre haute ou chambre des pairs oü siegent 
les sages - les δημογέροντες - et dont la fonction consiste ἃ donner des directi- 
ves rationnelles, et une chambre basse ou assembl&e - l’EkkAnola -- oü se trouve 
repr&sent& le peuple et qui sert d’intermediaire entre ce dernier et la gerousie. En 
effet, c’est cette chambre basse qui, d’un cöte, percoit les besoins, les plaisirs et 
les douleurs du peuple, mais qui, de l’autre cöte, recoit des directives venant de 
la chambre des pairs et ordonne le peuple. Cette cit& id&ale, Plotin la construit 
sur le modele de sa conception de l’äme. La fonction de l’assembl&e correspond 
en quelque sorte ἃ celle de l’äme sensitive chez un &tre rationnel, le peuple &tant 
concu comme le corps vivant et la gerousie comme la raison inflexible de la cite. 
Cette maniere de construire une cit@ id&ale de maniere parallele aux parties de 
l’äme rappelle sans doute la Republique de Platon?®. Cependant, la psychologie 
de Plotin, inspir&e en partie par Aristote et ses interpretes, difföre de celle de 
Platon : l’äme pure, partie int@grante de l’Stre intelligible, reste toujours separ&e 
du corps et demeure intacte en toutes circonstances ; le θυμός platonicien cöde 
la place ἃ la facult& sensitive que Plotin concoit comme un reflet de la partie supe- 
rieure de ’äme produit dans un corps anime ; la raison discursive qui &mane de 
l’äme pure se situe quelque part ἃ mi-chemin entre celle-ci et l’äme sensitive ; les 
besoins, les plaisirs et les dösirs ne sont que des affections du corps vivant qui 
entrent dans le champ perceptif de l’äme sensitive?”. C’est ce modäle psychologi- 
que qui est äla base de l’imagerie politique plotinienne. 

C’est pourquoi la morale de l’image politique s’applique tout naturellement 
au domaine &thique. Elle fait ressortir ce qu’est le vice et ce qu’est la vertu dans 
le cas d’un ötre humain particulier : 


36 Cf. Tornau (1998) 292. 
37 Cf.lä-dessus en detail Karfik (ἃ paraitre). 
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Mais c’est la aussi le vice de l’&tre humain qui possede en lui-m&me une foule de plaisirs, de 
desirs et de peurs lesquels prennent le dessus lorsqu’un tel homme se rend ä une telle foule. 
En revanche, celui qui a r&duit en esclavage cette racaille et qui est remont& vers celui-lä 
qu’il avait διό jadis vit en accord avec ce dernier ; et ce qu’il donne au corps, il le lui donne 
en tant qu’a un autre qu’il n’est pas Jui-m&me. Un autre encore vit parfois de cette maniöre, 
parfois de l’autre maniere, &tant devenu quelqu’un de mixte de lui-m&me qui est meilleur 
et d’un autre qui est pire®, 


Le vice consiste dans la domination des plaisirs, des dösirs et des peurs qui enva- 
hissent le compose& du corps vivant et du vestige de l’äme pure en l’empöchant 
d’ötre le receptacle des directives rationnelles venant de l’äme pure qui, elle, reste 
de toutes facons en repos. En revanche, la vertu est une vie en accord avec l’äme 
pure, rendue possible par la soumission des dösirs, des plaisirs et des douleurs 
ἃ des ordres rationnels. La m&taphore politique devient plus rude ici. Elle passe 
au registre de la reduction en esclavage d’une population rebelle : c’est l’image 
d’une action militaire qui se substitue ἃ celle de l’institution politique. En möme 
temps, Plotin revient äl’id&ee des deux « hommes » pr&sent&e au chapitre 14 et que 
nous avons &voqu&e au debut de notre analyse. Il n’est donc plus question de l’as- 
sembl&e et de la gerousie. Le peuple, cette fois-ci, dösigne sans @quivoque « les 
plaisirs, les d6sirs et les peurs ». La force militaire qui lui fait face, c’est « l’autre 
homme » qui s’est associ@ a l’äme pure, « homme » premier, et que « nous » 
sommes devenus par la suite. Or, c’est l’attitude de cet « autre homme » vis-A-vis 
de la foule des affections d’un cöte et vis-a-vis de l’äme pure de l’autre qui decide 
de son caract&re moral. Il sera bon, c’est-ä-dire vertueux, si, ayant ordonne& les 
affections qu’il porte en lui, il leur tourne le dos et rebrousse le chemin pour rede- 
venir celui qu’il &tait d’abord (ἀναδράμῃ εἰς ἐκεῖνον, ὅς ποτε ἦν, cf. 14, 29-30 : 
ὃ πρότερον ἦμεν). Il sera mauvais, c’est-ä-dire vicieux, s’il capitule devant les 
affections qui l’emportent en lui. Il sera d’un caract&re moral mixte si tantöt il vit 
de cette maniere, tantöt de l’autre”. 

Cependant, Plotin n’entre pas ici dans les d&tails de sa conception des degr&s 
de vertus“®. Ce ne sont pas les questions öthiques qui l’interessent au premier 
chef dans le trait& 22-23. C’est une question d’ordre m&taphysique, celle de savoir 


38 VI, 4 [22], 15, 32-40 : τοῦτο δὲ καὶ ἀνθρώπου κακία αὖ ἔχοντος δῆμον ἐν αὑτῷ ἡδονῶν Kal 
ἐπιθυμιῶν καὶ φόβων κρατησάντων συνδόντος ἑαυτὸν τοῦ τοιούτου ἀνθρώπου δήμῳ τῷ τοιούτῳ: 
ὃς δ᾽ ἂν τοῦτον τὸν ὄχλον δουλώσηται καὶ ἀναδράμῃ εἰς ἐκεῖνον, ὅς ποτε ἦν, κατ’ ἐκεῖνόν τε ζῇ καὶ 
ἔστιν ἐκεῖνος διδοὺς τῷ σώματι, ὅσα δίδωσιν ὡς ἑτέρῳ ὄντι ἑαυτοῦ" ἄλλος δέ τις ὁτὲ μὲν οὕτως, 
ὁτὲ δὲ ἄλλως ζῇ, μικτός τις ἐξ ἀγαθοῦ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ κακοῦ ἑτέρου γεγενημένος. 

39 Ρουτ]᾽ 466 d’un caractöre moral mixte entre le vertueux et le vicieux, cf. Alcinoos, Didaska- 
likos, 183, 17-37 Whittaker, et Apul&e, De Platone et eius dogmate, 256 sq. Moreschini. 

40 Cf£.1,2[19]. Voir läa-dessus Tornau (1998) 293 ; O’Meara (2003) 8-10. 
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quel est le rapport entre l’äme qui est un ötre intelligible et le corps qui est de 
nature divisible, au sens spatial du terme. Comme il est impossible qu’une nature 
intelligible, un « ötre qui est un et identique », entre en tant que tel dans une 
nature divisible οἱ il serait lui-m&me divise, il faut penser au contraire, soutient 
Plotin, que c’est la nature du corps qui, dans une certaine mesure, « entre la-bas » 
lorsqu’elle prend part « ἃ la vie et ä l’äme“! ». Dans la mesure oü elle y entre, 
elle porte un « vestige » ou un « reflet » de la nature intelligible. Ce n’est qu’un 
« vestige » ou qu’un « reflet » parce que la nature corporelle n’est apte ä recevoir 
qu’une partie de ce que la nature intelligible est en elle-möme. L’äme en tant que 
telle, l’ « äme pure », fait partie int&grante de l’ötre intelligible. Quoiqu’elle se 
trouve « pour ainsi dire A la fin du “lieu intelligible’*? » et, ä ce titre, « proche par 
sa puissance“? » de la nature corporelle, elle reste « en repos selon son habitude, 
&tant bien &tablie en elle-mäme ». Si Plotin dit par la suite que l’äme « bondit, 
pour ainsi dire, ἃ partir du tout, vers la partie“* », il n’entend pas par cela l’äme 
pure mais son « vestige ». 

C’est donc, ose&-je soutenir, l’äme pure, partie integrante et permanente de 
l’ötre intelligible, que vise Plotin dans le chapitre 15 du trait& VI, 4 [22] en se sou- 
venant des önnoy£povteg homeriques et c’est le « vestige » de cette äme - produit 
dans le corps vivant et qui en fait un animal percevant, sujet aux affections 116 65 
ala nature corporelle, mais aussi capable de se faire &clairer par «laraison venant 
d’en haut » - qu’il compare ἃ l’ErkAnota. 
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Euree Song 
Ashamed of Being in the Body? 
Plotinus versus Porphyry 


‘Plotinus, the philosopher of our times, seemed ashamed of being in the body’ 
(Πλωτῖνος ὁ καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς γεγονὼς φιλόσοφος ἐῴκει μὲν αἰσχυνομένῳ ὅτι ἐν σώματι 
εἴη). With these words, Porphyry opens his Vita Plotini (abbreviated as VP), 
a ‘biography’ of his long since deceased master.? This biography precedes his 
edition of Plotinus’ works, namely the Enneads, like a frontispiece offering a por- 
trait of the writer,* and is supposed to initiate the reader into Plotinus’ writings. 

Shame of embodiment is subsequently identified as the reason for Plotinus’ 
alleged silence about his race, his parents and his native country. Our biographer 
goes on to evoke some anecdotes from Plotinus’ life which should reinforce the 
impression of the hero’s negative attitude to the body. Emphasized is Plotinus’ 
neglect of medical care, which led to illness and, ultimately, to death. In this 
extraordinary way, the Vita Plotini begins with the philosopher’s discomfort with 
life and inclination towards death (VP 1-2). 

It is important to note that Porphyry is not merely describing Plotinus’ life, 
but also interpreting it. He is not content with telling us what Plotinus did or did 
not do, but attempts to explain why he did or did not do it. He presents the shame 
of embodiment as a key to the understanding of Plotinus’ way of life. But is this 
interpretation plausible? Was Plotinus really ashamed of being in the body? Did 
he believe that the genuine Platonist should totally neglect his body? 


1 Porphyry’s Vita Plotini (Life of Plotinus) and the works of Plotinus will be cited, if not other- 
wise indicated, in Armstrong’s translation slightly modified. 

2 Asthe full title On the Life of Plotinus and the Order of his Books indicates, ΜΡ offers, besides 
a biographical portrait of Plotinus, information about Porphyry’s edition of Plotinus’ works. 

3 Porphyry published his Enneads edition at the beginning of the 4% century A. D., about 
30 years after Plotinus’ death in 270. For the date of the edition see Saffrey (1992) 53. 

4 In late antiquity, it was an established practice to place a vita at the beginning of the edition 
of the classical works. Cf. Saffrey (1992) 31. 

5 According to ancient literary practice, Porphyry should have begun his Vita Plotini with the 
hero’s birth, dealing with his race, parents, and birth-place. Cf. O’Meara (1995) 2; Menander 
Rhetor, On Epideictic Speeches (Περὶ Ἐπιδεικτικῶν), 420. 10-16 Spengel. In my view, the uncon- 
ventional organization of the Vita Plotini, especially in the beginning, is a rhetorical device and 
shows Porphyry’s literary competence, whereas Goulet (1992) 84-85 finds in it ‘’imperfection 
littraire’ rather than ‘l’expression de choix litteraires bien arrät6s et &tudies’. 
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Many passages from Plotinus’ own writings—unless his words contradict 
his deeds—seem to fit well with Porphyry’s interpretation. Plotinus advocates, 
indeed, the ‘purification’ of the soul from bodily influences or the ‘separation’ 
of the soul from the body, in the wake of Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo, who in the 
face of death defines philosophy as ‘training for death’ (64 a 4-6; cf. 67 e 4-5).° 
According to this definition, living philosophy means rehearsing death. Thus, 
Plotinus, being a faithful Platonist, might have practiced mortification, as sug- 
gested by Porphyry. 

In the following, I will challenge Porphyry’s interpretation of Plotinus’ atti- 
tude to the body, which is in my view biased and misleading.’ For this purpose, 
I will draw attention to some crucial texts within and outside the Corpus Plotini- 
anum, which can serve as counterweights to Porphyry’s account. First, I discuss 
a short text handed down by Elias in his Prolegomena. According to this text, 
Plotinus clearly disapproves of the total neglect of the body and advocates the 
appropriate care for it. Ithen turn to some texts from the Enneads, which support 
and elaborate the notion of the appropriate care of the body. Finally, I argue that 
the hero of the Vita Plotini reflects much of the biographer’s own ascetic ideal 
of philosophy, which is put forward in the De abstinentia. 


The Plotinian philosopher in Elias’ Prolegomena 


Elias, a Neoplatonist in the School of Alexandria in late 6} century, provides a dif- 
ferent reading of Plotinus than that of Porphyry. In his Prolegomena, Plotinus 
is reported as claiming that the philosopher should ‘not neglect his body alto- 
gether for the sake of the care of the soul, but care for it in the appropriate way’ 
(p. 15. 31-32). This claim is found in an argument against suicide, which is situ- 


6 Fora detailed discussion of Plato’s conception of philosophy in the Phaedo see Frede (1999) 
15-26. 

7 0O’Meara (1995) 2 remarks that ‘shame is not an attitude to the body characteristic of Ploti- 
nus’. In addition, he draws attention to a ‘tension between the facts about Plotinus reported by 
Porphyry and the ideal that Porphyry wants these facts to exemplify’. Miles (1999) 5 argues that 
Porphyry with the first sentence of the Vita Plotini ‘overstates and distorts’ Plotinus’ teaching. Cf. 
also Miles (1999) 89-93. My contribution is intended to support and extend this line of thought. 

8 The text is cited from the CAG edition of Busse (1900). The text is reprinted in Plotini Opera 
Iedited by Henry and Schwyzer (both in the editio maior and editio minor). However, the editors 
think that it should be deleted from the works of Plotinus. Cf. Plotini Opera III (editio minor, 
1982), Addenda ad textum 307. The text with an English translation is retained in Armstrong 
(1960-1988) 1325. Itake Armstrong’s translation with some modification. 
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ated in a broader context discussing Plato’s definition of philosophy as “training 
for death’ in the Phaedo.? 

Before introducing Plotinus’ argument, Elias tells us that a certain Cleombro- 
tos, reading the Phaedo, thought that Plato incited to practice physical death and 
so killed himself. He goes on to say that Stoics like Cleombrotos regarded philoso- 
phy as training for physical death and so wrote about five types of ‘reasonable 
departure’(p. 14. 1-17). After enumerating the five good reasons for committing 
suicide!°, the author provides the following text (pp. 15. 23-16. 2): 


Plotinus writes a single treatise about 'reasonable departure’ (περὶ εὐλόγου ἐξαγωγῆς)" 
and does not accept any of these five ways.'? For he says (φησὶ) that just as God does not 
leave off caring (προνοούμενος) for us, but we make ourselves unfit (ἀνεπιτηδείους) and 
think God is far from us when he is always present equally (ἐπίσης) to all, as men of pure 
life (οἱ καθαροὶ τὸν βίον) show, who came to see God face to face and be his close compan- 
ions; and just as the sun dispenses his light equally, but bats (νυκτερίδες), because they 
are unfit for the sunlight, fly from him and are not enlightened by him, but think that he is 
darkness when he is the source of light; so the philosopher must imitate God and the sun 
and not neglect his body altogether for the sake of the care of his soul, but care for it in the 
appropriate way (οὕτως δεῖ Kal τὸν φιλόσοφον μιμούμενον θεὸν Kal ἥλιον μὴ ἀμελεῖν πάντῃ 
τοῦ σώματος δι’ ἐπιμέλειαν τῆς ψυχῆς, ἀλλὰ τὴν προσήκουσαν αὐτοῦ ποιεῖσθαι πρόνοιαν) 
till it becomes unfit and separates itself from its community with the soul. It is all wrong to 
take oneself out before the right time, when he who bound body and soul together looses 
the bond. 


9 There seems to be three versions of the Plotinus’ treatment of suicide in the Alexandrian 
commentaries, which all seemed related: (1) Elias, Prolegomena philosophiae, ch. 6, p. 15. 23-16. 
2 Busse (our text); (2) Pseudo-Elias, Prolegomena philosophiae in Lectures on Porphyry’s Isagoge, 
ch. 12, sec. 10-12 Westerink; (3) David, Prolegomena philosophiae, p. 30. 8-21 Busse (Plotinus is 
not named here). For a French translation of (2) see Mueller-Jourdan (2007) 29-30. 

10 The five good reasons for suicide according to the Stoics are (i) destitution; (ii) the tyranny 
ofa despot; (iii) extreme illness; (iv) poverty; (v) madness (Cf. SVF III 768). For another justifica- 
tion of suicide cf. SVF 757 (= DL VII 130). 

11 Elias seems to refer to Enn. 19 [16] titled Περὶ ἐξαγωγῆς (Pinax 11), Περὶ εὐλόγου ἐξαγωγῆς 
(VP 4. 53) or Περὶ τῆς ἐκ τοῦ βίου εὐλόγου ἐξαγωγῆς (VP 24. 34), but this treatise has, to our dis- 
appointment, no passage corresponding to our text from the Prolegomena. The source of this text 
is not clear. Does Elias draw it from a non-Porphyrian edition of Plotinus, ifthere were one? Is it 
from a commentary by Porphyry? Asa clue to this problem, we can consider that in Pseudo-Elias’ 
Prolegomena, Proclus, as a commentator on Plotinus, is mentioned immediately after Plotinus’ 
argument. From this, we can put forward the hypothesis that Proclus (in his commentary on 
Plotinus’ treatise Enn. 19 [16]) is the source of our text in Elias’ Prolegomena. I owe this point to 
Dominic O’Meara. 

12 However, Plotinus accepts long and extremely painful illness, madness and coercion to im- 
moral behavior as reasons for suicide, as Armstrong (1960-1988) I 324-5, n. 1 points out. 

13 Westerink (1964) argues that the following text is not a verbatim quotation from Plotinus. 
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For Plotinus as a follower of Socrates and Plato, it is clear that we should take 
care primarily of our soul, which is our true self. But he advocates the care for 
the body, not only for the soul. He unmistakably states that the philosopher must 
not neglect the body altogether for the sake of the soul. Why not neglect the 
body? In order to answer the question, we should first note that Plotinus links 
the philosopher’s care for his body to imitation of God, which evokes ‘“assimila- 
tion to God’ (ὁμοίωσις θεῷ), the goal of philosophy for the Platonists.'* It means 
for Plotinus that the philosopher cannot neglect his body without giving up his 
philosophical goal. 

What is decisive for this link is the traditional concept of divine providence, 
according to which God cares for the world and humans. God, introduced here 
as an object of imitation, cares for others." This caring aspect of God is central. 
In short, the philosopher should care for his body as God cares for us. Perhaps 
it is no accident that Plotinus uses in this context the verb προνοούμενος and 
the related expression ποιεῖσθαι πρόνοιαν to mean ‘care for’,'° whereas πρόνοια 
(pronoia) signifies in a religious or theological context ‘divine providence’. He 
seems to hint that the care of the body is in principle the same activity as divine 
providence, while the latter is the paradigm for the former to imitate.'7 

It is remarkable how Plotinus describes God’s providential care for us. He 
affirms that God is always present equally to all of us just as the sun dispenses 
his light equally to everything. In so doing, he seems to emphasize the absolute 
generosity of God and the sun: No one is excluded from nearness to God; nothing 
is kept out of the sunlight. This generous God probably goes back to the demiur- 
gic god in Plato’s Timaeus, who is good and thus feels no grudge (φθόνος) with 
regard to anyone (29 e 13)."? Owing to this ‘ungrudging’ nature, Plato’s demiurgic 
god makes the world, wishing all to be good and nothing bad, as far as possible 


14 Platonists took the notion of ‘assimilation to God’ from Plato’s Theaetetus 176 b. For a brief 
survey of the theme of assimilation to God in the work of major Greek philosophers see O’Meara 
(2003) 31-39. 

15 Similarly, Alexandrian Neoplatonists in the 6% century A. D., ascribe to God a double activity 
of knowledge and providence. Based on the notion of assimilation to God as the goal of philoso- 
phy, they argue, then, that the philosopher has a double life, namely a contemplative and a po- 
litical life, while suggesting that political life is an image of divine providence. Cf. Ammonius, In 
Porphyrii Isagogen, 3. 8-19 Busse; Olympiodorus, In Platonis Gorgiam commentaria, 166. 14-16; 
116. 29-117, 2 Westerink. Cf. O’Meara (1999) 283. 

16 Armstrong renders the two expressions as ‘take thought for’. Since the Plotinian God does 
not think or plan beforehand, I prefer ‘care for’ or ‘take care of’. 

17 For Plotinus’ conception of providence see Song (2009) 38-42; Song (forthcoming). 

18 For the figure of ‘Demiurge’ in Plato’s Timaeus see Karfik (2007); O’Meara (2012). For Ploti- 
nus’ interpretation of it see Song (2012) 85-91. 
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(30 a 2-6). From this consideration, we can admit that the Plotinian philosopher, 
who is assimilated to God, ungrudgingly cares for his body. 

There is another aspect of Plotinus’ description which is worth mention- 
ing. He points out that we are, in fact, not equally near to God in spite of his 
ungrudging care for us. For this, he gives a paradoxical explanation: ‘we make 
ourselves unfit (ἀνεπιτηδείους) and think God is far from us when he is always 
present equally (ἐπίσης) to all’ (p. 15. 25—27).'? According to this explanation, we 
are responsible for our distance from God. To use Plotinus’ own image, we are in 
our inaptitude for nearness to God like bats flying into darkness because of their 
inaptitude for sunlight. But there is a difference. While bats are by nature unfit 
for sunlight, we can make ourselves fit for divine care. His affirmation that ‘men 
of pure life’ enjoy being God’s close companions implies that our inaptitude for 
nearness to God comes from leading an impure life. It follows that we can make 
ourselves fit for it by ‘purifying’ our life. 

However, what is important for the main argument is not that we can make 
ourselves fit for divine care, but that we can be unfit. Likewise, our body can be 
unfit for our care. Indeed, it eventually becomes unfit for our care like a bat unfit 
for sunlight and separates itself from the community with the soul. Finally, Ploti- 
nus requires that the philosopher care for his body in an appropriate way until it 
becomes unfit, while trying to become like God and the sun. 

It is remarkable that Plotinus requires the ‘appropriate’ care for the body. 
Yet he does not say concretely what this might look like. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that he is basically generous towards the body rather than grudging. In this con- 
nection, it is important to refer to a parallel text in Pseudo-Elias’ Prolegomena 
(ch. 12. 10-12),?° where Plotinus also argues against suicide by appealing to the 
notion of assimilation to God (and the sun). He first claims that God gives good- 
ness equally to all, to primary realities and to secondary realities. On this basis, 
he argues that the philosopher, if he is assimilated to God, does not ‘despise’ 
(καταφρονεῖ) his body, although it belongs to secondary and inferior realities. In 
this way, Plotinus in Elias and Pseudo-Elias contradicts Plotinus in Porphyry’s 
Vita Plotini, who seemed to be ashamed of being in the body and to neglect the 


19 The same idea is developed in the Enneads. In VI 5 [23], Plotinus maintains the unity and 
omnipresence of God by appealing to the ‘common’ notion that “the God who is in each one 
of us’ is ‘one and the same’ (1. 1-4). In ΥἹ 4 [22], he supposes that ‘what is present is present for 
the capability or aptitude (ἐπιτηδειότητι) of what is going to receive it’ (11. 3-4), so that there is 
a hierarchy of beings. For the problem of omnipresence in Plotinus’ Ennead VI [23-24] 4-5 see 
O’Meara (1980). 

20 See above note 9, text (2). For the identity of Pseudo-Elias cf. Mueller-Jourdan (2007) XVI- 
XXVI. 
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body altogether. Let us turn to Plotinus’ own words in the Enneads in order to 
assess his attitude to the body more accurately. 


The sage in Plotinus’ Enneads 


In the Enneads, there is, in fact, no mention of shame of embodiment. Yet, it does 
not imply necessarily that Plotinus feels no such shame. He uses the noun αἰσχύνη 
and the verb αἰσχυνεῖται, only once each. In the first case, ‘shame’ is described 
as the emotion which occurs ‘when the idea of something ugly arises in the soul’ 
(Ἀλλ᾽ ἡ μὲν αἰσχύνη Ev ψυχῇ δόξης αἰσχροῦ γενομένης: III 6 [26] 3. 11-12). In the 
second, he says that there is ‘nothing to be ashamed of in the product [made by 
the Maker]’ (III 2 [47] 3. 6), defending the beauty ofthe universe against those who 
‘censure’ (μέμψαιτο: 1) and ‘blame’ (αἰτιάσαιτο: 3) it. In Plotinus’ usage, shame is 
felt for something disgraceful, dishonorable and blameful. Does Plotinus, then, 
condemn embodiment as disgraceful and blameful? 

In order to answer this question, it is helpful to refer to Plotinus’ critique 
of the Gnostics in chapter 6 of Enn. II 9 [33] Against the Gnostics. He accuses his 
adversaries of plagiarizing and even falsifying Plato’s teachings. According to his 
judgment, the Gnostics received what is good in what they say from Plato and 
made ‘some in no way appropriate additions’ (56-57). Regarding these inappro- 
priate additions, he points out that the Gnostics “blame the soul for her commu- 
nity with the body’ (τὴν πρὸς TO σῶμα κοινωνίαν τῇ ψυχῇ αἰτιώμενοι, 59-60). 
Therefore, Plotinus cannot find the soul’s community with the body blameful, 
insofar as he sees himself as a genuine Platonist. 

In view of this, it may surprise us that Plotinus agrees with the Gnostics ‘that 
the soul should flee fellowship with the body’ (τὸ τὴν ψυχὴν δεῖν φεύγειν τὴν 
πρὸς τὸ σῶμα ὁμιλίαν, 39-40). But it is a doctrine which he discerns as a good 
one coming ‘from Plato’ (42). To sum up, Plotinus does not blame the soul for 
her community with the body, but requires that the soul flee fellowship with the 
body. How are we to understand this paradoxical attitude to the body? What sort 
of relationship does he approve of, and what not? 

It should first be noted that Plotinus does not ‘hate’ the body. In later chap- 
ters, he insinuates that it occurs to the Gnostics to hate (μισεῖν) the nature of body 
because they heard Plato often reproaching the body for the kind of hindrances 
(ἐμπόδια) it puts in the way of the soul?! and saying that all bodily nature is infe- 


21 Cf. Plat. Phaed. 66 Ὁ1-- 2. 
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rior (17. 1-4; cf. 18. 1-3). Like the Gnostics, he accepts Plato’s demand for flight 
from the body. He believes, however, unlike the Gnostics, that the soul can fly 
from the obstructive body without hatred. To show the difference between his 
attitude to the body and the Gnostic one, heintroduces the image of two residents 
of a house (18. 3-14): 


This would be like two people living in the same fine house, one of whom reviles (ψέγοντος) 
the structure and the builder, but stays there none the less, while the other does not revile, 
but says the builder has built it with the utmost skill, and waits for the time to come in 
which he will go away, when he will not need a house any longer: the first might think he 
was wiser and readier to depart because he knows how to say that the walls are built of soul- 
less stones and timber and are far inferior to the true dwelling-place, not knowing that he is 
only distinguished by not bearing what he must (μὴ φέρειν τὰ ἀναγκαῖα), unless he affirms 
that he is discontented while having a secret affection for the beauty of the stones. 


According to this image, the body is represented as a fine house built with the 
utmost skill. The Gnostic soul reviles the body which she inhabits because she 
finds it far inferior to ‘the true dwelling place’. The Plotinian soul, by contrast, 
does not revile the body, but patiently waits for the time to depart it for the better 
dwelling-place, namely the intelligible world. Plotinus is suggesting that the soul’s 
community with the body is something ‘necessary’, which the soul has to bear.”? 
This can explain why he thinks it inappropriate that the Gnostics blame the soul 
for her community with the body. For no one should be condemned for something 
necessary or inevitable. Does it mean that the soul isin a way compelled to live in 
the body? Is the soul supposed to be reluctant to care for the body? 

To answer these questions, we must clarify the ‘necessity’ involving the com- 
munity of the soul with the body.” For this purpose, it is useful to look at the 
following passage in Enn. IV 8 [6] On the Descent of the Soul into Bodies, where 
Plotinus presents the soul’s embodiment as participation in the sensible nature 
(7.1-8): 


Since this nature is twofold, partly intelligible and partly sensible, it is better for the soul 
to be in the intelligible, but all the same, since she has this kind of nature, it is necessar- 
ily bound to be able to participate in the sensible (ἀνάγκη γε μὴν ἔχειν καὶ τοῦ αἰσθητοῦ 
μεταλαμβάνειν τοιαύτην φύσιν ἐχούσῃ), and she should not be annoyed with herself (οὐκ 
ἀγανακτητέον αὐτὴν ἑαυτῃ) because, granted that all things are not the best, she occupies 


22 In chapter 9, Plotinus maintains that those men who are dear to God bear gently (πράως) 
what comes to them from the universe, if any necessity befalls them from the movement of all 
things (72-74). 

23 For this subject in connection with Plotinus’ notion of the “law of nature’ cf. Song (2009) 
34-38. 
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a middle rank among realities, belonging to that divine part but being on the lowest edge 
of the intelligible, and, having a common boundary with the sensible nature, gives some- 
thing to it of what she has in herself ... 


On the basis of the division of nature into the intelligible and the sensible, Ploti- 
nus claims that the soul is necessarily able to participate in the sensible nature, 
although it belongs to the intelligible. Moreover, he suggests that it is necessary 
for the soul to descend into sensible nature, namely to incarnate, although it is 
better for her to remain in the intelligible. We can thus expect that the soul is 
reluctant to descend. 

Now, Plotinus points out that the ‘necessity’ involving incarnation is an inner 
necessity springing from the very nature of soul, not an external compulsion. It 
is the soul herself, more exactly her own nature, which necessitates her embodi- 
ment. For this reason, Plotinus admonishes her not to be annoyed with herself. 
It follows that the necessity which the soul has to bear is above all the necessity 
of her own nature. 

To explain the internal necessity in soul for embodiment, Plotinus appeals to 
a teleology of nature represented by Aristotle’s slogan that ‘nature does nothing 
in vain (ouden maten)’. He seeks the reason why the soul descends in the goal 
(telos) pursued by the descent. According to his account, the goal of the soul’s 
embodiment consists in the actualization of her latent powers (5. 24-33): 


So then the soul, though she is divine and comes from above, enters into the body and, 
though she is a god of the lowest rank, comes to this world by a spontaneous inclination, 
her own power and the setting in order (κοσμήσει) of what comes after her being the cause 
of her descent [...] manifesting her powers, making apparent works and activities which 
if they had remained quiescent in the intelligible world would have been in vain (μάτην) 
because they would never have come into actuality (eig τὸ ἐνεργεῖν ἀεὶ οὐκ ἰόντα), and 
soul herself would not have known the powers she had if they had not come out and been 
revealed. 


According to this passage, the soul descends into the body in order to fulfill 
her own nature. But the self-fulfilling activity is not a lonely business of the soul, 
which concerns exclusively her own interest. It involves something else. Plotinus 
mentions as the cause of the soul’s descent ‘the setting in order of what comes 
after her’, namely the body and the sensible world.’* Thus, we can suppose that 
the powers which are realized only through her embodiment involve an ordering 
activity. 


24 Enn. IV 8 [6] 6. 23: ‘What comes after her [the soul] is this world.’ 
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Through this ordering activity, the soul not only realizes herself, but also 
‘meets the need of something else’ (eig ἄλλου του χρείαν, 5. 11-12). In this way, 
the self-realizing activity of the soul benefits others. Plotinus compares the soul’s 
ordering power to ‘a light which depends from the sun in the upper world but 
does not grudge (οὐ φθονοῦν) of its abundance to what comes after it’.”° This 
reminds us of the Demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus and the sun described by Plotinus 
in Elias and Pseudo-Elias. However, Plotinus does not here require that the soul 
become like the sun, but claims that the soul in her ordering power is already like 
the sun. He is suggesting that the soul possesses a generous nature. It is just this 
benevolent nature that causes the soul to incarnate. 

In this connection, Plotinus draws attention to the overall ‘goodness’ of the 
intelligible nature, to which the soul belongs. He speaks of ‘an ineffable power’ 
in the intelligible, which could not stand still ‘as ifit had drawn a line round itself 
in grudge’ (οἷον περιγράψαντα φθόνῳ, 6. 12-13). He claims that this ungrudg- 
ing power cannot leave anything without a share of itself, so that everything has 
a share in ‘the nature of good’, as far as each can participate in it. In his eyes, the 
great beauty of this sensible world is a manifestation of the power and goodness 
of the intelligible.?® 

The goodness of the intelligible nature described here by Plotinus echoes the 
soodness ofthe demiurgic god in Plato’s Timaeus, which is exploited also by Plo- 
tinus in the writings of Elias and the Pseudo-Elias. In fact, Plotinus refers to the 
Timaeus, where Plato speaks of the goodness of the Craftsman. He takes Plato to 
say that the soul of each one of us was sent by the good God so that the All might 
be perfect.” He is assured that the soul’s ordering power actualized by incarna- 
tion serves the organization and government of the universe. He concludes that 
the soul’s descent into the body contributes to ‘the perfection of the All’, which is 
the very goal of the divine mission expressed in the Timaeus.”® 

However, Plotinus makes some changes. Let’slook at the passage cited above 
more closely. Itis striking that Plotinus evokes the divinity ofthe soul. The Plotin- 
ian soulisa goddess, though of the lowest rank. And she is not sent down by God, 
but descends into this world ‘by a spontaneous inclination (ῥοπῇ αὐτεξουσίῳ, 
5. 26)’. In short, the soul is a goddess who has voluntarily incarnated in order to 
set this world in order. 


25 Enn. IV 8 [6] 4. 2-5. For the comparison of the soul to light cf. Enn. II 9 [33] 3. 1-4; 18 [51] 
14. 37-39. 

26 Enn. IV 8 [6] 6. 23-25. 

27 Enn. IV 8 [6] 1. 41-48. Cf. Plat. Tim. 29 a 3; 30 a2-b 6; 42 a3. 

28 Enn. IV 8 [6] 5. 2. C£. Plat. Tim. 92 c 5-9. 
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To be sure, Plotinus does not believe that the soul’s voluntary descent involves 
any deliberate choice. Rather, he connects it with a natural impulse, like sexual 
instinct or a spontaneous, unreasoned tendency to noble deeds.?? He claims that 
the soul’s descent occurs, as it were automatically, like the sprouting of beards 
with time.?° Finally, he declares that the soul’s descent into the body is eternally 
necessitated by the law of nature.?! This law of nature is not just imposed from 
without. It operates rather from within, as an internal necessity of the nature 
of the soul. 

We are now in a better position to see how Plotinus regards the soul’s embod- 
iment. He certainly cannot blame the soul’s descent, so far as it is caused by her 
benevolent nature, which is embedded in the benevolent nature of the intelligible 
as a whole. Furthermore, he approves of the soul’s care (pronoia)” for the body, 
thinking that ‘it is not evil in every way for soul to give body the ability to flourish 
and to exist’. 

However, Plotinus is aware of danger and difficulty in the care of the body. 
He does not ignore the imperfection and deficiency of the individual body, which 
needs a great deal of troublesome care.’* Moreover, he knows that Plato does not 
always speak approvingly of the soul’s community (koinönia) with the body, but 
often disapproves ofit.” As evidence, he refers to Plato’s metaphor ofthe body as 
tomb and fetter in the Phaedo, his myth of the ‘fallen’ soul in the Phaedrus and his 
allegory of the cave in the Republic.?° 

Actually, Plotinus agrees with Plato that the soul’s community with the 
body is a subject of discontent (δυσχεραίνεται) and gives two reasons for this: 
(1) the body is an obstacle to intellection; (2) the community with the body fills 
the soul with pleasures, desires and pains.” It should be noted that Plotinus, in 
the wake of Plato, considers intellection as the soul’s proper activityand admits 


29 Enn. IV 3 [27] 13. 18-20. For a detailed discussion of this point cf. O’Brien (1977). 

30 Enn. IV 3 [27] 13. 7-8; 14. 

31 Enn. IV 8 [6] 5. 11. See above note 23. 

32 In Enn. IV 8 [6] 2. 25f., Plotinus uses the word pronoia as equivalent to epimeleia. Armstrong 
translates it as “thought’ (line 12) and ‘provident care’ (line 25). 

33 Enn. IV 8 [6] 2. 24-25: ὡς οὐ κακὸν ὃν ψυχῇ ὁπωσοῦν σώματι παρέχειν τὴν τοῦ εὖ δύναμιν 
καὶ τοῦ εἶναι. 

34 Enn. IV 8 [6] 8. 12-29. Plotinus contrasts the imperfection of the individual body with the 
perfection of the body of the universe, which accordingly receives an easy care from the World- 
Soul. Cf. Song (2009) 39. 

35 Enn. IV 8 [6] 1. 29-30: τὴν πρὸς τὸ σῶμα κοινωνίαν τῆς ψυχῆς μεμψάμενος. Cf. 40-41: 
μεμψάμενος τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ἄφιξιν πρὸς σῶμα. 

36 Enn. IV 8 [6] 1. 30-41. 

37 Enn. IV 8 [6] 2. 42-45. Cf. Plat. Phaed. 66 b 1-d 7. 
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that the body hinders the soul in her proper activity, in so far as sensations 
and affections, which the soul acquires through the body, are distracting and 
deceiving.?® In this respect, he shares Plato’s negative view of the soul’s com- 
munity with the body. From this point of view, he advocates with Plato ‘purifi- 
cation’, ‘separation from the body’, ‘release from fetters’ and ‘ascent from the 
cave’, which all call for an ‘inner’ detachment from sensations and affections in 
favor of intellection.”” 

However, Plotinus does not fix his eyes on the negative side of the soul’s 
community with the body. He also considers the positive side, as we have seen 
above. In descending into the body and caring for it, the soul not only fulfills 
her own benevolent nature, but also benefits the body and finally contributes 
to the perfection of the All. The soul’s community with the body is a necessary 
consequence of the goodness of the intelligible nature, whereby the soul’s care 
(pronoia) for the body is integrated into divine Providence. 

In fact, Plotinus assumes two functions of soul, namely (i) intellection (to 
noein) and (ii) the setting in order of what comes after her.*? Being intelligent, but 
different from Intellect, soul cannot entirely dedicate herself to intellection, but 
also sets in order (kosmei) what comes after her and administrates (dioikei) and 
rules (archei) it. As he puts it, every soul has something of what is below, in the 
direction of the body, and of what is above, in the direction of Intellect.*' Hence 
the double life the soul: ‘Souls, then, become, as it were, amphibious and live, 
of necessity, by turns life There and the life here.’”? 

Plotinus, however, is far from thinking that two functions or two lives are 
equally important for the soul. Priority lies in intellection, i.e. the life up There. 
The Plotinian soul is not a selfless benefactor. She cares for herself far more 
than for the body. She distinguishes herself from the body and finds her “happi- 
ness’ in her own proper activities, which she exercises alone without any bodily 
organs.”? 

To see this point more clearly, it is useful to look at Plotinus’ discussion 
of happiness (eudaimonia) in chapter 14 of his later work Enn. I 4 [46] On Happi- 
ness. First, Plotinus claims that man’s true self is not the composite of soul and 
body, but his soul separate from the body. He then argues that man’s happiness 


38 Enn.18 [51] 4. 2-5; IV 8 [6] 8. 18-22. 

39 Cf£. Enn. IV 8 [6] 4. 2530; 16 [1] 5. 54-58; 12 [19] 3. 11-21; 18 [51] 7. 12-13. 

40 Enn. IV 8 [6] 3. 25-27. 

41 Enn. IV 8 [6] 8. 11-13: Πᾶσα γὰρ ψυχὴ ἔχει τι Kal τοῦ κάτω πρὸς σῶμα καὶ τοῦ ἄνω πρὸς νοῦν. 
42 Επη. ΤΥ 8 [6] 4. 31-33: Γίγνονται οὖν οἷον ἀμφίβιοι ἐξ ἀνάγκης τόν τε ἐκεῖ βίον τόν τε ἐνταῦθα 
παρὰ μέρος βιοῦσαι. 

43. Cf£. Enn. 113 [52] 9. 30-31; 15. 25-28; 1 4 [46] 16. 20-22; 11 [53] 7. 21-24; 9. 15-21; 10. 6-10. 
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concerns the soul’s proper activity, namely intellection, and not other activities 
involving the vegetative faculty or the sense-faculty. Thus he denies that happi- 
ness lies in the body’s size or health or in the excellence of the senses. 

Additionally, Plotinus points out that the excellence of the senses is liable 
to weigh man down (βαρύνασαι, 10) and, therefore, suggests that man in such 
a case needs to counterbalance this by reducing the bodily activities and inten- 
tionally making them worse, so that it can be clear that the real man is other than 
his external body. In this context, he speaks of ‘contempt’ (καταφρόνησις, 4) for 
the so-called bodily goods and goes so far as to maintain that the wise man will 
gradually wither (μαρανεῖ, 19) his bodily advantages by neglect (ἀμελείᾳ, 20) in 
caring for his true self.** 

Here, Plotinus is obviously putting forward an ascetic ideal of the human 
life. His “wise’ man comes strikingly close to the Plotinus portrayed in Porphy- 
ry’s Vita Plotini. We can thus imagine that Porphyry as a reader of Plotinus is 
deeply impressed by this treatise and sees a living example of the Plotinian sage 
in Plotinus. 

However, the Plotinian sage does not neglect his body altogether. In the 
subsequent lines of our treatise, Plotinus insists that the wise man takes care 
(φυλάττων, 21) of his bodily health, though not wishing to be totally inexperi- 
enced with illness or pain.“ He also says that the wise man, if he is in pain, will 
oppose (ἀντιτάξει, 27) to it the power which he has been given for this purpose. 
So he speaks here in favor of something that the hero of the Vita Plotini does 
not do.“° 

Certainly, health or freedom from pain are not goods that the Plotinian sage 
absolutely seeks to obtain. In fact, he does not regard them as genuine goods 
because they are ‘indifferent’ to his happiness, to speak in Stoic terms.”’ Nev- 
ertheless, he cares for the so-called goods of the body. Why does he care for 
them? Does he care for them just in order not to be hindered by their absence? 
Does he care for the body to avoid nuisances which could be caused by neglect? 


44 Schniewind (2005) 57 sees in Plotinus’ attitude ‘a certain exaggeration’. She suggests that 
such an exaggeration serves a pedagogical aim: ‘From the point of view of pedagogy, he takes it 
upon himself to exaggerate some attitudes to make clear which goal is the right one.’ 

45 In this connection, Plotinus makes the interesting remark that the ‘young’ sage wants to 
learn of illness and pain, whereas the old sage does not want be hindered at all, neither by pain 
nor by pleasure (23-26). 

46 (ἢ VP2.1-10. 

47 Enn.14 [46] 14. 3; 26-31; 15. 1-6. For the Stoic concept of indifferents (adiaphora) see Long 
(1996) 186; Kidd (1971). 
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In this case, his care for the body would be motivated essentially by his selfish 
calculation. 

Now, we should remember the very reason ofthe soul’s embodiment: the soul 
descends into the body in order to care for it, thereby actualizing her benevolent 
power. Certainly, she is not selfless. Nonetheless, she is a benefactor. In descend- 
ing into the body, she ‘meets the need of something else’.“® In other words, the 
soul cares for the body to its advantage. Otherwise it would be pointless for her to 
undertake the risky descent. 

In the final chapter of the treatise, we can confirm that the Plotinian sage 
cares not only for his ‘intelligent’ self, but also for the joined body, ‘giving to it as 
much as it needs and he can’ (διδοὺς μὲν τούτῳ ὅσα πρὸς τὴν χρείαν καὶ δύναται, 
16. 17). We can assume that the sage is wary of having excessive concern for the 
body and confines himself to meeting the body’s natural need.“? Plotinus con- 
cludes as follows: 


So some of his functions will tend towards happiness; others will not be directed to the goal 
[i.e. happiness] and will really not belong to him but to that which is joined to him, which 
he will care for and bear with as long as he can (οὗ φροντιεῖ καὶ ἀνέξεται, ἕως δυνατόν), 
like a musician with his lyre, as long as he can use it; if he cannot use it he will change to 
another, or giving up using the lyre and abandon the activities directed to it. Then he will 
have something else to do which does not need thelyre, and will let it lie unregarded beside 
him while he sings without an instrument. Yet the instrument was not given him at the 
beginning not in vain (οὐ μάτην). He has used it often up till now.’° 


To be sure, the Plotinian sage maintains a detached attitude to the bodily ‘instru- 
ment’, but still cares for it, and this, I suggest, without annoyance, because he, 
being wise, understands his own nature and the natural course of things and is 
confident that nothing is done in vain. From this it can be inferred that it is doubt- 
ful that the Plotinian sage disapproves of the soul’s embodiment and is ashamed 
of being in the body. 


48 Enn. IV 8 [6] 5. 11-12: eig ἄλλου του χρείαν. 
49 (Οἵ. Enn. IV 8 [6] 7. 9-10; IV 3 [27] 17. 22-26; 12 [19] 5. 7-19. 
50 Επη. 14 [46] 16. 20-29. 
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The true philosopher in Porphyry’s Vita Plotini 
and De abstinentia 


Let us return to Porphyry’s Vita Plotini and look more closely at his story of Ploti- 
nus’ life in the opening chapters (VP 1. 1-10; 2. 1-10): 


Plotinus, the philosopher of our times, seemed ashamed of being in the body. As a result 
of this state of mind he could never bear to talk about his race or his parents or his native 
country. And he objected so strongly to sitting to a painter or sculptor that he said to 
Amelius, who was urging him to allow a portrait of himself to be made. “Why really, is it not 
enough to have to carry the image in which nature has encased us, without your requesting 
me to agree to leave behind me a long-lasting image of the image, as if it was something 
genuinely worth looking at?’ [...] He often suffered from a disease of the bowels, but would 
not submit to an enema, saying that it was unsuitable for an elderly man to undergo this 
sort of treatment. He refused also take medicines containing the flesh ofwild beasts, giving 
as his reason that he did not approve of eating the flesh even of domestic animals. He kept 
away from the bath and had himself massaged every day at home. When the plague broke 
out and his masseurs died he gave up treatment of this kind, and soon contracted acute 
diphtheria. 


The whole story seems to be cast under a spell by the first sentence announcing 
the leitmotif of the philosopher’s shame of embodiment. All anecdotes induced 
seem to confirm Porphyry’s first sentence. If Porphyry’s story is right, then Plo- 
tinus’ life contradicts his teachings in the Enneads and in the writings of Elias 
and the Pseudo-Elias. In this case, Plotinus is opposed to the Plotinian sage. If, 
however, Plotinus’ life accords with his arguments in the writings, then Porphyry 
misinterprets his master’s life. In this care, shame of embodiment is not the real 
reason for Plotinus’ reticence to talk about his family, parents and birth place 
or his objection to sit to an artist, or his refusal to submit to some medical treat- 
ments, ifthey happened. In the following, I will argue for the second case. 

For this purpose, it is important to consider the literary characteristics of the 
Vita Plotini. According to the Hellenistic classification of literary genres, the Vita 
Plotini is a bios (lat. vita), a sort of biography.°' One of the prevailing features 
of ancient biography is a close relation to the encomium, a genre employed in 
praise of the ‘virtue’ of somebody (or something).?” In encomiastic biography, 


51 However, bios in Antiquity is not established as a literary genre with a systematic unity. Cf. 
Momigliano (1993) 12; Gentili/Cerri (1988) 84; Männlein-Robert (2002) 583-585 (especially note 
7 and 17). The term biographia first appears in Damascius’ Life of Isidorus (preserved by Photius, 
Bibliotheca, codex 242, p. 335 Ὁ 14 Bekker) dating from the end ofthe 6" century A.D. 

52 Momigliano (1993) 15. According to Momigliano, encomium is the principal form of ancient 
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anecdotes are introduced to manifest the hero’s virtue and achievement. There- 
fore the biographer is selective and deliberate in the presentation of anecdotes.?? 
He constructs ἃ narrative, choosing some features from the hero’s life, omitting or 
adapting others. In this way, the biographer ‘edits’ the hero’s life. It is important 
to note that the way in which the biographer reconstructs the hero’s life betrays 
how he has been struck and impressed by his hero. An encomiastic biography 
reflects the biographer’s own vision of human life and excellence. 

The Vita Plotini seems to be such an encomiastic biography. Plotinus’ person- 
ality, especially his gentleness,°* is admired and his philosophical achievements 
appreciated. Our biography even has something of a hagiographical character.’ 
Plotinus is presented, for example, as ‘a holy and god-like guardian’ (ἱερῷ τινι 
καὶ θείῳ φύλακι, VP 9. 9) of children, who are entrusted to him. In view of this 
encomiastic character of the Vita Plotini, we can assume that the life of Ploti- 
nus described in it mirrors Porphyry’s personal convictions and his own ideal 
of philosophy. 

Now we should pay heed to the fact that one’s ideal can distort reality. It 
occurs when one sees only what one wants to see. Thus it is possible that Por- 
phyry, intent on his ideas, overlooks some features of Plotinus’ life and work. Itis 
also possible that he consciously suppresses some things and shifts the empha- 
sis to others, in order to highlight the aspect of life which he finds essential. In 
my view, Porphyry exaggerates—regardless whether he does this consciously or 
unconsciously—the ascetic side of Plotinus’s life. 

In support of this view, I would like to draw attention to Porphyry’s work De 
abstinentia (On Abstinence from Killing Animals: hereafter abbreviated as DA), in 
which his ideal of philosophy is propounded, an ideal which I think is projected 
on the figure of Plotinus in the Vita Plotini. Plotinus is not named. But the work 
shows the influence of Plotinus and is probably to be dated to soon after the lat- 
ter’s death in 270.°° 

The main authority is Plato. The Theaetetus and the Phaedo are key texts. 
Porphyry takes up the traditional notion of ‘assimilation to God”” as the goal 
of philosophy and exhorts us to ‘purification’ and ‘separation’ of the soul from 
the body to attain the goal.°® He affirms that the true philosopher is a ‘priest ofthe 


biography (110, 116). The type of biographical prose encomium was created by Isocrates (49, 82). 
53 Cox (1983) 134-136. 

54 VP9.18 (πρᾶος); 23. 13 (ἀγανός, ἤπιος, πρᾶος, μείλιχος). Cf. Hadot (1997) ch. 6. 

55 For this aspect cf. Männlein-Robert (2002) 587-593. 

56 Clark (2000) 7; Bouffartigue/Patillon (2003) xviiixix; 33-36 (Plotinus as a source of Book 1). 
57 DA137. 15-17; 54. 30; III 27. 33-34. Cf. II 3. 4-5 (imitation of God). 

58 DA129, 21-30. 6; 35. 1-4; II 45. 14-22; 61. 122. 
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God who rules all’ (θεοῦ τοῦ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἱερεὺς, DA II 49. 1). Porphyry’s ideal phi- 
losopher is a holy man who lives a pure life. 

Holiness and purity are, according to Porphyry, attained by purification and 
abstinence from all that pollutes and contaminates the soul and her pure intellec- 
tual activity: flesh-eating, sexual intercourse, anger, desire and the other affec- 
tions, sensation, imagination and opinion.?” These contaminating factors are 
compared to tunics, which we have to strip off: 


So we must strip off our many tunics, this visible and fleshly tunic and those which we 
wear inside, next to our tunic of skin. Let us go stripped, without tunics, to the stadium, to 
compete in the Olympics of the soul. Stripping off is the starting point, without which the 
contest will not happen.‘® 


Consequently, Porphyry claims that the true philosopher should concentrate on 
intellectual activity, while minimizing the distraction and obstruction caused by 
the body. He says that the philosopher should ‘feed’ the body with what is neces- 
sary, but argues that the philosopher should be concerned with “feeding’ the soul 
with intellection and contemplation of God, in order to ‘“fatten’ the intellect, not 
the flesh fattened on meat.°' 

Moreover, Porphyry hints that sensation would be harmful food for the soul 
by referring to Plato’s description of sensation as ‘a rivet’ (ἧλος) fixing soul to 
body and bodily pleasure and pain.“ He seems especially worried about irra- 
tional affections that sensation arouses when he remarks that sensation is like 
‘the mother-city of the alien colony of affection’ and makes the soul ‘possessed 
like a Bacchant by irrationality’.°* For this reason, he declares war on irrational- 
ity, claiming that we must provide the intellect with peace and tranquility ‘by 
waging a war against irrationality (ἐκ TOD «πρὸς» τὴν ἀλογίαν πολέμου). 

With this in mind, Porphyry further urges us towards ‘alienation from the 
crowd’, referring to the philosopher in Plato’s Theaetetus, who does not even 
know where the law court or the council chamber or any other common meet- 


59 DA157. 7-13; IV 20 passim. Porphyry links the notion of holiness (ἁγνεία) to the notion of pu- 
rity (IV 20.1). 

60 DA131. 12-18. Cf. Enn. 16 [1] 7. 6-7. 

61 Cf. DA IV 20. 65-59. Porphyry distinguishes “feeding’ (τρέφειν) from “fattening’ (πιαίνειν): 
‘The former is to give what is necessary, the latter is to provide luxuries’ (ἄλλο τὸ ἀναγκαῖον 
διδόναι, ἄλλο τὸ τρυφὰς πορίζειν, DA IV 20. 62-63). 

62 ΠΑῚ 38. 12-15. Cf. Plat. Phaed. 83 ἃ 4-6. 

63 ΡΑ13.17-19. 

64 ΡΑ134.2. 

65 DAI31.6-8. 
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ing-place of the city are.‘ He also approvingly mentions the ‘resistance to social 
contact’ (τὸ δυσεπίμικτον) of the Egyptian priests who do not share their lives 
with anyone outside the cult and live during the time of Holiness in enclosures 
which were inaccessible to those who were not pure.” 

In fact, Porphyry’s ideal philosopher is reminiscent in many respects of the 
philosopher envisaged by Plotinus. Porphyry’s ‘priest of the God who rules all’ 
evokes the Plotinian philosopher as a ‘wise priest’ (σοφὸς ἱερεύς) entering the 
invisible sanctuary to attain the truecontemplation ofthe divine principle, namely 
the Good and the One.“® Plotinus also uses the imagery of clothes and contest. 
He says that in the ascent to God, namely the Good, we must strip off what we 
put on in our descent, “just as for those who go up to the celebrations of sacred 
rites there are purifications, and stripping off of the clothes they wore before, and 
going up naked’.° He maintains further that ‘the greatest, the ultimate contest 
of souls’ involves the vision of ‘the absolute beauty, which exists pure by itself, 
uncontaminated by flesh or body, not in earth or heaven’.’° From this it seems 
plausible that Porphyry in his conception of ideal philosopher follows in the foot- 
steps of Plotinus. 

However, Porphyry seems to go further than his master. Porphyry urges us to 
provide the intellect with peace and tranquility ‘by waging a war against irration- 
ality’, whereas Plotinus recommends calming the irrational part of the soul with 
the rational part in order to establish peace in the whole soul. In chapter 5 of Enn. 
12 [19] On Virtues, Plotinus compares the irrational part ofthe soul to aman who 
lives next door to a sage and profits by the neighborhood, ‘either by becoming like 
him [the sage] or respecting (αἰδούμενος) him, so as not to dare to do anything 
of which the good man would not approve’ (26-27). Accordingly, the irrational 
part of the soul respects the rational part so that ‘even this worse part itself will 
be upset (δυσχερᾶναι) if there is any movement at all, because it did not keep 
tranquil in the presence of its master, and will rebuke its own weakness’(29-31). 
So he claims that there will be no conflict (μάχη, 28). 

In addition, Porphyry’s enthusiasm about priestly life in isolation from 
the world elicits the impression that his vision of philosophical life demands 
a more rigorous abstinence than that of Plotinus.’' When Plotinus exhorts us to 


66 ΠΑῚ 36. 5-37. 5. 

67 DAIV 6. 25-33. 

68 Enn. V19 [9] 11. 28. 

69 Enn.16 [1] 7. 6-7. 

70 Enn.16 [1] 7. 21-23; 31. Plotinus is evoking Plato’s Phaedrus 247 Ὁ 5-6 and Symposium 211 
a8andd8-e2. 

71 In this respect, Clark (2000) 7 is right to claim that the De abstinentia offers ‘an extreme and 
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“flight of the alone to the Alone’,”? the emphasis lies, in my view, not on the phi- 
losopher’s physical distance from the world, but rather on his inner independ- 
ence and detachment from all other things. This explains why Plotinus went to 
Alexandria to study philosophy, not to the Egyptian desert, and later to Rome 
to teach philosophy, living with many people, as reported in Porphyry’s Vita 
Plotini.”? 

The difference between Porphyry’s vision of philosophical life and Plotinus’ 
emerges more clearly when we consider their different approaches to embodi- 
ment. As we have seen, Plotinus argues that the soul descends into the body in 
order to actualize her generous power to benefit the body and thereby perfect 
the universe. Porphyry finds, by contrast, the cause of embodiment in ‘certain 
viciousness’ as stated in the following passage of the De abstinentia: 


For we were and we still are intellectual, when being pure from all sensation and irrational- 
ity (πάσης αἰσθήσεως καὶ ἀλογίας καθαρεύοντες). But we became involved with the sensible 
because of our incapacity for eternal union with the intelligible and our capacity, so to call 
it, for what is here. For when the soul does not remain in the intelligible, all the capaci- 
ties which are active through sensation and the body germinate; they are like the effects 
ofimpoverishment in the earth, which often, though sown with wheat-seed, produces tares. 
It is caused by certain viciousness of the soul (διά τινα μοχθηρίαν τῆς ψυχῆς), which does 
not destroy its own essence by producing irrationality, but still, through irrationality, is 
linked to mortality and dragged from its own to what is alien.’* 


Concerning the reason for embodiment, the benevolence of the soul in Plo- 
tinus’ account is replaced by certain viciousness (mochtheria) of the soul in Por- 
phyry’s account.” According to Porphyry’s account, it is reasonable to blame the 


isolationist version of philosophical asceticism’. It is worth remarking that Clark in this con- 
nection addresses the question why Porphyry in the De abstinentia never mentions Plotinus. 
She argues that ‘Plotinus did not provide adequate support for Porphyry’s case’, pointing out 
that Plotinus ‘taught and practiced a less rigorous detachment from the world than Porphyry 
wanted’. Cf. Bouffartigue/Patillon (2003) xxxv-xxxvi (Introduction). 

72 Enn. VI9 [9] 11. 50: φυγὴ μόνου πρὸς μόνον. 

73 VP3; 759. 

74 DA130, 26-31, 1. I cite Porphyry’s De abstinentia in Clark’s translation with modification, 
rendering aisthesis as ‘sensation’ instead of ‘perception’ and alogia as ‘irrationality’ instead 
of ‘unreason’. 

75 Itis possible that Porphyry takes up the myth of the fallen soul in Plato’ Phaedrus (246 c 2-d 
2). Even if this is the case, Plotinus disagrees with Porphyry’s interpretation of the myth. In Enn. 
18 [51] On What Are and Whence Come Evils, Plotinus tries to explain the ‘fall’ ofthe soul. Accord- 
ing to his explanation, the ‘fall’ of the soul consists in coming to matter and thereby becoming 
weak and evil (44-49). He concludes that matter is the cause of the soul’s weakness and vice 
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soul for her embodiment and community with the body. Consequently, the Por- 
phyrian soul has good reasons to feel ashamed of being in the body. Therefore it 
is plausible that Porphyry, rather than Plotinus, is ashamed of being in the body 
and that the shame that Porphyry ascribes to Plotinus in the Vita Plotini reflects 
Porphyry’s own shame and embarrassment at embodiment.’”® 

In this light, Plotinus in the Vita Plotini seems to embody Porphyry’s vision 
of the ideal philosopher, who possesses a negative and even hostile attitude to 
the body and the sensible world. Thus, Porphyry’s portrayal of Plotinus is not 
to be taken at face value. Porphyry can narrow and mislead our view by hiding 
some features of Plotinus’ life and shifting emphasis to others, intentionally or 
unintentionally. We should also be wary of taking Porphyry’s account of Plotinus’ 
life as evidence for Plotinus’ philosophical position. 

Ifthisinterpretation is right, then shame of embodiment cannot be the reason 
why Plotinus said nothing about his family, parents and birth place and objected 
to sit to a painter or asculptor and refused to submit to medical treatments. How, 
then, are we to explain them? Now we should be aware that our question is legiti- 
mate on the assumption that these anecdotes are factual. Yet it is not impossible 
that Porphyry is being less than factual.’” It is possible that Porphyry knows about 
Plotinus’ family, parents and birth place, but hides this, in order to highlight Plo- 
tinus’ alleged shame of embodiment.”® If Porphyry does not fabricate the anec- 
dotes, Plotinus’ silence expresses, I suggest, his discreet and modest character. 
His objection to leaving behind an ‘image of an image’ of him can also explained 
by such a character, which allows no vanity and no personality cult. 

Why, then, did Plotinus neglect medical care for his suffering body, although 
he wrote that the wise man, being in pain, would oppose pain? To answer this 


(kakia) and not the opposite (49-50). It follows that the soul’s vice, so far as caused by her con- 
tact to matter, is not the cause of coming to matter, namely embodiment. 

76 In the Vitae Sophistarum (Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists), Eunapius writes that Por- 
phyry, under the influence of Plotinus’ teachings, *hated the body and being human’ (τό τε σῶμα 
καὶ τὸ ἄνθρωπος εἶναι ἐμίσησεν: IV 1. 7. 4-5, my trans.), although Plotinus, unlike the Gnostics, 
probably did not hate the body, as argued above (p. 101f.). 

77 In ancient biography, the biographer is not supposed to tell the truth like the historian. Re- 
garding this, Momigliano (1993) 110 speaks of a ‘disturbingly vague demarcation between truth 
and fiction’ in ancient biography. Similarly, Cox (1983) xv regards biography as an interaction 
between “fact and fantasy’. 

78 Eunapius, writing his Vitae sophistarum in the late 4* century A. D., notes that Plotinus was 
born in ‘Lyko’ in Egypt (III 1). Regarding this informaiton, Männlein-Robert (2002) 592 suggests 
that Porphyry intentionally hides it: ‘Das Fehlen dieser Information bei Porphyry dürfte freilich 
weniger auf Unkenntnis als vielmehr auf seine gezielte Ausblendung des gesamten genos-Berei- 
ches in der Vita Plotini zurückzuführen sein.’ 
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question, we must note the reasons that he gave. Refusing to submit to an enema, 
he said that it was unsuitable for an elderly man to undergo such a treatment. 
When he refused to take medicines containing the flesh of wild beasts, he said 
that he did not approve of eating the flesh even of domestic animals. These 
reasons have little to do with shame of embodiment. Thus they are less likely to 
be manipulated: we can take them seriously. 

Accordingly, Plotinus would have accepted an enema, had he been younger, 
and would have taken medicines, had these been made from plants. Therefore, 
Plotinus has, in principle, no objection to medical treatment. Rather, he regarded 
particular treatments as inappropriate for his situation or life-style. Indeed we 
can imagine that Plotinus, old and sick, found it appropriate for him not to cling 
to lavish medical treatment. This would not imply that he condemned birth into 
this world and life in the body. On the contrary, he was able to value the posi- 
tive aspect of this life despite its negative aspect, if our interpretation is right. In 
support of our interpretation, we can finally point out that, in his school, Plotinus 
celebrated the birthdays of Socrates and Plato (VP 2. 40-43), not the anniversa- 
ries of their deaths. And we believe that he had good reasons for that. 
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Lenka Karfikovä 

Das Verhältnis von Seele und ratio 

in Augustins Abhandlung De immortalitate 
animae 


Beweise für die Unsterblichkeit der Seele 


„Von dir als Philosophen würde ich gern eine vernünftige Begründung unserer 
Religion erfahren, ich selbst halte es allerdings für gut, meinen Vorfahren auch 
ohne jegliche Begründung zu vertrauen,“ sagt der römische Priester Cotta zu 
dem Stoiker Balbus in Ciceros Schrift De natura deorum.! Es ist wohl möglich, 
diese fides quaerens intellectum,? wie sie hier Cicero vorstellt, nicht nur auf 
die gedankliche Aufgabe zu beziehen, die Natur der unsterblichen Götter (in 
der Polemik mit den Epikureern) abzuleiten, sondern auch auf die Begrün- 
dung der Unsterblichkeit der Seele. Auch für diese bringt Cicero übrigens an 
anderer Stelle einen vernünftigen Beweis, der eine treue Paraphrase der kosmo- 
logischen Argumentation aus Platons Phaidros ist: Die Seele, die sich selbst in 
Bewegung setzt, ist Beginn der Bewegung; wenn sie vergehen würde, würde die 
kosmische Bewegung aufhören und hätte keine Quelle. (Dies jedoch geschieht 
nicht.) Die Seele ist daher unentstanden und unsterblich (neque nata certe est 
et aeterna).? 

Neben diesem Beweis kannte die platonische Tradition auch die Argumente für 
die Unsterblichkeit der Seele aus dem Dialog Phaidon,* d.h. aus dem Gespräch, das 
Sokrates mit seinen Freunden am Tag seiner Hinrichtung führte. Im Angesicht des 
nahen Todes versuchte Sokrates nicht nur ihre Trauer zu vertreiben, sondern vor 
allem „den logos zu retten“, d.h. die Kraft der rationalen Argumentation zu zeigen, 
die laut Platons Überzeugung stärker ist als der Tod. Deshalb kann sie einen Beweis 
der Unsterblichkeit der Seele versuchen (der Sieg über den Tod besteht hier jedoch 
wohl nicht so sehr im unwiderlegbaren Beweis der Unsterblichkeit als vielmehr im 


1 Ate enim philosopho rationem accipere debeo religionis, maioribus autem nostris etiam nulla 
ratione reddita credere (Cicero, nat. deor. III 6). 

2 Vgl. Anselm von Canterbury, Prosl., proem. (ed. Schmitt, I 93f.). 

3 Cicero, somn. Scip. 25(27)-26(28) = Tusc. 123, 53-54; vgl. Platon, Phdr. 245 c-246 a. 

4 Siehe hierzu z.B. Müller (2011). 
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philosophischen Gespräch selbst, das in der Todeszelle geführt wurde, oder im Ver- 
trauen des Sokrates auf die Kraft des logos). 

Die Argumentation aus dem Phaidon wird für gewöhnlich in vier Beweise 
unterteilt: (1) Lebende entstehen aus Toten sowie Tote aus Lebenden und 
Gegensätze überhaupt aus einander (ἐκ τῶν ἐναντίων τὰ ἐναντία), sonst würde 
das Entstehen aufhören‘ (das oben angeführte Argument aus dem Phaidros 
lässt sich als verbesserte Version dieses Beweises auffassen). (2) Die Präexis- 
tenz der Seele wird anhand der Anamnesis, d.h. anhand des Erinnerns an die 
Ideen (ἀνάμνησις) deutlich. Wir kannten bereits die Gleichheit an sich (αὐτὸ 
τὸ ἴσον), um gleiche Sachen erkennen zu können, die Seele war also irgendwo 
vor ihrer Inkarnation.’ (3) Die Seele ist ähnlich (ὁμοιότατον) dem Unsichtbaren, 
immer Gleichen und Göttlichen; wenn sie sich darauf konzentriert, fürchtet sie 
nicht, mit dem Tode zu vergehen.? (4) Die Seele als untrennbar mit der Idee 
des Lebens verbunden nimmt den Tod nicht an, so wie das Feuer mit der Idee 
des Warmen verbunden ist (ἔχει δὲ τὴν ἐκείνου μορφὴν ἀεί) und die Kälte nicht 
annimmt. Die Seele ist nicht nur unsterblich (ἀθάνατος), sondern ganz unzer- 
störbar (ἀνώλεθρος), d.h. sie erschöpft sich auch nach mehreren Inkarnationen 
nicht.? 

Aus diesen Beweisen haben die christlichen Autoren nicht besonders viel 
übernommen, obgleich sich das Christentum recht schnell die Überzeugung von 
der Unsterblichkeit der Seele angeeignet hat (die sicher nicht die einzige Möglich- 
keit innerhalb der breitgefächerten Vorstellungen der biblischen Eschatologie 
war).'° Es ging ihm freilich (im Unterschied zu Platon) um die Seele des individu- 
ellen Menschen, nicht um die Seele in einer Serie von Inkarantionen. Im Dialog 
Über die Seele und die Auferstehung beispielsweise, den Gregor von Nyssa mit 
seiner Schwester Makrina vor deren Tode führte, erkennen wir viele platonische 
Züge, was das literarische Genre betrifft, nichtsdestotrotz hat der Inhalt dieses 


Vgl. hierzu Brunner (1986); Gadamer (1973). 
Phd. 70 c-72d. 
Phd. 72 6--77 ἃ. 
Phd. 78 b-84 b. 
Phd. 102 b-107 a. 
10 Vgl. hierzu Wolfson (1961) 71-74. Der Autor setzt einen Unterschied zwischen dem platoni- 
schen Verständnis der Seele, die durch ihre Natur unsterblich ist, und der christlichen Vorstel- 
lung der Unsterblichkeit, die als Geschenk Gottes auf Gottes Willen gründet, voraus. Mit dieser 
Unterscheidung harmoniert freilich Augustins Abhandlung De immortalitate nur schwerlich (wie 
sich der Autor selbst bewusst ist, 73f.). Zudem ist die Seele auch in Platons Timaios (41 a-d) 
durch den Willen des Demiurgen unsterblich. 
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„christlichen Phaidon“, wie Gregors Schrift manchmal genannt wird, mit Sokra- 
tes’ Beweisen der Unsterblichkeit eher wenig gemeinsam." 

In ähnlicher Weise übernimmt auch Augustin, der Sicherheit in der Frage 
der Unsterblichkeit als das proklamiert, was er über sich selbst am liebsten 
erfahren würde,'? aus Platons Beweisen, die die gesamte Tradition der Erwä- 
gungen zur Unsterblichkeit der Seele geformt haben," in seiner Abhandlung zu 
diesem Thema nicht sonderlich viel. Es ist sehr auffällig, dass er konsequent der 
Vorstellung der Selbstbewegung der Seele aus dem Wege geht,'* auf der Platons 
Beweis im Phaidros gründete, ja sie implizit bestreitet.” Augustins Auslegung 
der Bewegung ist aristotelisch (die Seele bewegt den Körper, nicht sich selbst), '* 


11 Vgl. Gregor von Nyssa, De anima et resurrectione, ΡΟ 46, 20 b-48 c. Gregor geht hier vor allem 
von der Analogie zwischen dem „großen“ und dem „kleinen Kosmos“, d.h. dem Menschen, aus: 
So wie die Welt in der Bewegung durch eine unsichtbare Kraft, die als intelligibel den Sinnen 
verborgen bleibt, geordnet und erhalten wird, so ist auch der „kleine Kosmos“ belebt und bewegt 
von einer immateriellen und unkörperlichen Seele, die wegen ihrer Natur allen Elementen des 
Körpers gegenwärtig ist, und zwar vor und nach dem Tode. Siehe hierzu Apostolopoulos (1986); 
Meissner (1991). 

12 sol. II1,1(CSEL 89, 46). 

13 Der Autor des platonischen Didaskalikos (Alkinoos?) beispielsweise führt sechs Argumente 
für die Unsterblichkeit der (rationalen) Seele an: (1) Zur Natur der Seele gehört das Leben (τὸ ζῆν 
ὡς σύμφυτον ὑπάρχον ἑαυτῇ), deshalb ist die Seele unsterblich (ἀθάνατον). (2) Die Seele ist dem 
Intelligiblen ähnlicher als dem Körperlichen, das Intelligible jedoch ist unzerstörbar (μᾶλλον 
τῷ νοητῷ ἔοικε, TO δὲ νοητὸν ἀσκέδαστον τῇ φύσει Kal ἀνώλεθρον). (3) Der Zustand des Todes 
(τεθνάναι) als Trennung von Seele und Leib entsteht aus dem Zustand des Lebens (ζῆν) als Ver- 
bindung von Seele und Leib und umgekehrt; was in diesem Prozess andauert, ist die Seele, die 
deshalb ewig ist (ἀίδιον). (4) Wenn alles Lernen ein Sich-Erinnern (ἀναμνήσεις) ist, dann ist die 
Seele unsterblich (ἀθάνατος): die Einzeldinge erinnern uns an die Univesalien (τὰς κοινότητας), 
die wir früher erkannt und mit dem Eintreten in den Leib vergessen haben. (5) Die Seele vergeht 
weder durch eigene noch durch fremde Schlechtigkeit (κακία), noch durch irgendetwas, deshalb 
ist sie unzerstörbar (ἄφθαρτος). (6) Was sich selbst bewegt (τὸ αὐτοκίνητον), ist nicht-entstan- 
dener und unzerstörbarer (ἀγένητον καὶ ἀνώλεθρον) Beginn der Bewegung und des Entstehens 
(ἀρχὴ πάσης κινήσεως καὶ γενέσεως). Die Seele bewegt sich selbst, weil zu ihrer Natur das Leben 
gehört, das sie beständig durch sich selbst wirkt (σύμφυτον ἔχει τὴν ζωὴν ἀεὶ ἐνεργοῦσαν καθ᾽ 
αὑτήν). Vgl. didasc. 25; siehe hierzu Baltes (2002) 419-437. Wir sehen, dass zu den Beweisen 
Platons aus Phaidon und Phaidros hier als sechstes das Argument hinzugefügt wurde, dass die 
Seele nicht durch (eigene oder fremde) Schlechtigkeit vergeht. Dieses Argument hat seine Ana- 
logie in Augustins Abhandlung, wo wir erfahren, dass die Abwendung von der ratio der Seele 
einen Schaden zufügt, jedoch kein Vergehen und dass auch keine andere Seele sie von der ratio 
trennen kann, vgl. imm. an. 6, 11-7, 12 (CSEL 89, 111-113). 

14 Augustin spricht nichtsdestotrotz an anderer Stelle von der Selbstbewegung der Seele, legt 
sie jedoch als Willen aus, vgl. div. qu. 8 (CCL 44A, 15). 

15 Vgl. imm. an. 8, 15 (CSEL 89, 116f.). 

16 Vgl. imm. an. 3, 3-4 (CSEL 89, 103f.). 
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und zudem nähert sich für Augustin die Vorstellung der Selbstbewegung als 
Spontaneität offensichtlich gefährlich der „Autokreation“ (Ursache seines 
eigenen Seins und seines eigenen Lebens sein) an. In dieser Gestalt akzeptiert 
Augustin das Argument der Selbstbewegung gewiss nicht und für ungesichert 
hält er wohl auch dessen Ergänzung, welche im Dialog Phaidros das Andauern 
des Kosmos ist.'7 

Bereits in seinen Soliloquien, an die seine Abhandlung anknüpft, zweifelt 
Augustin den Beweis der Unsterblichkeit der Seele als notwendig mit der Idee 
des Lebens verbunden an, der für ein Hauptargument aus dem Dialog Phaidon 
gehalten wird. Nach Augustins Bedenken nimmt die Seele zwar den Tod nicht an, 
solange sie besteht, einmal jedoch kann sie verlöschen, so wie das Licht erlischt, 
das ebenfalls, solange es andauert, keine Dunkelheit annimmt." In der Abhand- 
lung Über die Unsterblichkeit der Seele erscheint zwar eine Art Variation auf 
dieses platonische Argument, die Seele gilt hier jedoch nicht als notwendig mit 
der Idee des Lebens verbunden, sondern wird mit dem Leben geradewess gleich- 
gesetzt.!? Wenn er jedoch den Einwand abwenden soll, dass das Leben auch als 
eine „bestimmte Zusammensetzung des Körpers“ (temperatio aliqua corporis) 
aufgefasst werden kann, wendet sich Augustin der intellektuellen Anschauung 
zu, zu der die Seele fähig ist, so dass sie keineswegs nur eine Komponente des 
Körpers sein kann.?° 

Aus Platons Beweisen kommen also eher die Argumente aus der Anamnese 
und aus der Verwandtschaft der Seele mit dem Unvergänglichen (den Ideen) in 
Betracht. Keines von ihnen benutzt Augustin jedoch im ursprünglichen Sinn, wie 
wir noch sehen werden.?! 

Als Quelle Augustins lässt sich Plotins Abhandlung Über die Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele (Enn. IV 7) auffassen,?” wo wir außer der Re-Interpretation des Bewei- 
ses aus der Selbstbewegung der Seele und aus der Anamnese” auch eine Varia- 
tion auf das Argument aus der Ähnlichkeit finden, nämlich die Deduktion, dass 


17 Vgl. imm. an. 8, 14-15 (CSEL 89, 115f.). Nach Augustins Überzeugung hat die Seele das Leben 
nicht aus sich selbst, sondern „aus der ewigen Wahrheit“, d.h. aus Gott, vgl. div. qu. 1(CCL 44A, 
11). 

18 Vgl. sol. 1113, 23 (CSEL 89, 77). 

19 Vgl. imm. an. 9, 16 (CSEL 89, 117f.). 

20 Vel. imm. an. 10, 17 (CSEL 89, 118f.). 

21 Vel. hierzu auch de Labriolle (1939) 18f. 

22 Vgl. hierzu Bouillet (1859) II 440f., Anm. 2; 461f., Anm. 1; 463, Anm. 1; 467, Anm. 1; 469, Anm. 
1; 472, Anm. 1; de Labriolle (1939) 20; Verbeke (1954); O’Connell (1968) 135-145; Drecoll (1999) 
64-67. 

23 Zur Selbstbewegung vgl. IV 7, 9, 5-13; 12, 1-2; zur Anamnese IV 7, 12, 8-11. 
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eine der Tugend fähige Seele dem Göttlichen und Ewigen verwandt sein muss.”* 
Das Argument über die Seele, die mit der Idee des Lebens wesentlich verbunden 
ist, wandelt Plotin in die Behauptung, dass die Seele nicht zusammengesetzt, 
sondern eine und einfache Natur ist, verwirklicht im Akt des Lebens (μία καὶ ἁπλῆ 
ἐνεργείᾳ οὖσα ἐν τῷ ζῆν φύσις), deshalb kann sie nicht vergehen, denn sie kann 
weder zerlegt werden, noch einer zerstörerischen Veränderung unterliegen (ἡ 
ἀλλοίωσις φθείρουσα), welche eine Abnahme der Form von der Materie bedeutet 
(τὸ εἶδος ἀφαιρεῖ, τὴν δὲ ὕλην ἐᾷ).2 

Augustin übernimmt in seiner Abhandlung freilich nicht diese Beweise 
Plotins zur Unsterblichkeit selbst, sondern nachweislich nur die Vorstellung 
von der Seele, die sich nicht mit dem Körper in der Art einer stoischen Vermi- 
schung zweier Stoffe verbindet, sondern ihm überall auf einmal gegenwärtig 
ist.° Auch Porphyrios’ Schrift Symmikta Zet@mata, die nur in einigen Fragmen- 
ten erhalten ist, lässt sich m.E. nicht überzeugend als Quelle von Augustins 
Argumentation (für die sie manchmal gehalten wurde) auffassen.?” Damit ist 
jedoch nicht gesagt, dass die neuplatonische Vorstellung der Seele, die in der 
Hypostase des Intellekts verwurzelt ist, nicht Augustins wichtigste Inspiration 
war - und dies auch vielen aristotelischen Motiven zum Trotz, die wir in seiner 
Abhandlung finden. 


24 Vel. IV 7,10, 3-19. 

25 Vel. IV 7,12, 12-20. 

26 Vel. imm. an. 16, 25 (CSEL 89, 128); Plotin, IV 7, 7. Wie Bouillet (1859) II 255, Anm. 2, und 
Ρ Henry (1934) 75f. gezeigt haben, durfte Augustin auch Enn. IV 2 [4], 1, 45-50 vor Augen haben. 
27 Vgl. Dörrie (1959) 153-155, der davon ausgeht, dass Porphyrios’ verlorengegangene Schrift 
Symmikta Zetemata eine Quelle für Nemesios von Emesa in seiner Abhandlung De natura homi- 
nis war, wie dieser Autor selber zugab (vgl. nat. hom. 3, ed. Morani 43). Nemesios merkt hier unter 
anderem an, dass die Beweise der Unsterblichkeit der Seele, wie sie „Platon und andere“ (παρά 
τε Πλάτωνι καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις) versucht haben, schwierig sind und dass das Christentum sie nicht 
braucht, deshalb lässt er sie in seinem Referat aus (vgl. nat. hom. 2, ed. Morani 38). Laut Dörrie je- 
doch kannte Augustin diese Beweise des Porphyrios und benutzte sie in seinen Soliloquien sowie 
in der Abhandlung De immortalitate animae. Beweise für diese Behauptung gibt er freilich nicht, 
statt dessen versucht er eine Rekonstruktion der Beweise des Porphyrios auf der Grundlage von 
sol. 1113, 24. Die Ähnlichkeit von Augustins Schrift mit der Symmikta Z&temata bleibt somit nicht 
überzeugend. Dennoch fand dieser Vorschlag renommierte Verteidiger, vgl. Pepin (1977); Madec 
(1994). Zu Porphyrios’ Einfluss auf Augustin vgl. auch unten, Anm. 90. Gegen die Hypothese 
eines Einflusses von Porphyrios auf Augustins Abhandlung stellt sich z.B. Drecoll (1999) 67-70. 
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Augustins Abhandlung Über die Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele 


Augustin verfasste die Abhandlung De immortalitate animae wahrscheinlich noch 
vor seiner Taufe, bald nach seiner Rückkehr aus den „philosophischen Ferien“ in 
Cassiciacum nach Mailand im Jahre 387.°® Es handelt sich um die erste (erhalten 
gebliebene) Schrift Augustins, die nicht die Form eines philosophischen Dialogs, 
sondern einer zusammenhängenden Abhandlung hat.” Grund ist wohl die 
Unvollendetheit dieses Textes, der dem Zeugnis Augustins zufolge eine Art Vorbe- 
reitung des dritten Buchs seiner Soliloquien sein sollte.?° Als er nach Jahren sein 
Werk kritisch durchsah und revidierte, fühlte Augustin sich veranlasst zu beken- 
nen, dass dieses Buch so verworren und dunkel ist, dass er es sogar selbst nicht 
mehr versteht.”! Zudem fand er darin viele Irrtümer und „sehr unbesonnene“ 
Behauptungen (prorsus temere dictum);? bei einigen Formulierungen konnte er 
sich nicht mehr erinnern, was er eigentlich damit sagen wollte.” Einige Interpre- 
ten schätzen diese Abhandlung dagegen sehr hoch ein. So sagt beispielsweise der 
gute Kenner des Werkes Augustins Henri-Iren&e Marrou über diese Schrift: „es 
genügt, diese paar Seiten zu lesen und sogleich nehmen uns der geschlossene 
und klare Charakter der Diskussion, die Strenge und Genauigkeit der Überlegun- 
gen gefangen.“”* Sehen wir selbst, wem Glauben zu schenken ist. 

Die Strategie des Beweises Augustins wird wohl am besten in der Formulie- 
rung aus dem Kapitel 4, 5 seiner Abhandlung erfasst: „Wenn also in der Seele 
etwas Unwandelbares bleibt, was nicht ohne Leben existieren kann, dann kommt 
der Seele notwendigerweise ewiges Leben zu.“ Dieses „Unwandelbare“ in der 
Seele ist in den einzelnen Kapiteln der Schrift die Lehre (disciplina, Kap. 1, 1), 


28 Vel.retr.15, 1(CCL 57, 15). 

29 Über die Form seines nicht erhaltenen Erstlingswerkes De pulchro et apto in „zwei oder drei 
Büchern“ verrät uns Augustin nichts, obwohl er erinnert, dass Ausgangspunkt seine an Freunde 
gestellten Fragen waren, vgl. conf. IV 13, 20 (CCL 27, 51). 

30 Vel.retr.15, 1(CCL 57, 15f.). Über die Unabgeschlossenheit der Soliloquien gerade in der Frage 
der Unsterblichkeit der Seele vgl. auch ibid. I 4, 1 (CCL 57, 14). 

31 Vgl. retr. 15, 1 (CCL 57, 16): ratiocinationum contortione atque brevitate sic obscurus est, ut 
fatiget cum legitur etiam intentionem meam, vixque intellegatur a me ipso. 

32 Vgl. retr.15, 3 (CCL 57, 17). 

33 Vel.retr.15, 3 (CCL 57, 16). 

34 Marrou (1938) 314. Andere Interpreten sind freilich skeptischer, nach J. A. Mourant beispiels- 
weise ist Augustins Argument für die Unsterblichkeit der Seele „both ineffective and unpersuasi- 
ve“, Vgl. Mourant (1969) 9. 

35 imm. an. 4, 5 (CSEL 89, 106). Vgl. ähnlich Plotin, IV 7, 8, 42-45. 
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die mathematischen Gesetzmäßigkeiten (ratio, Kap. 2, 2), die Intention, die den 
Körper in Bewegung versetzt (intentio, Kap. 3, 3-4), die freie Kunst (ars, Kap. 
4, 5) - faktisch aber immer ratio im Sinne mathematischer Beziehungen. Wie 
sieht also laut Augustin eigentlich das Verhältnis der Seele zu dieser ratio, die der 
Seele Unsterblichkeit gibt, aus? 

In seinen Soliloquien, an die er mit seiner Abhandlung anknüpfen will, führt 
Augustin ein Gespräch mit der personifizierten Ratio, deren Status hier jedoch 
nicht erklärt wird, obgleich dessen Suche zu Beginn von Augustins „Selbstge- 
spräch“ für die Hauptabsicht des Autors erklärt wurde: „da hörte ich plötzlich 
mich selbst oder jemanden anderen, draußen oder drinnen, ich weiß selbst 
nicht -- denn das ist es gerade, was ich versuche mit aller Kraft herauszufin- 
den“ - stellt hier Augustin die Stimme der Ratio vor.? Auch in der Abhandlung 
De immortalitate animae finden wir jedoch auf diese Schlüsselfrage nach dem 
Verhältnis von Seele und ratio keine klare Antwort. Augustins Erwägungen zu 
diesem Thema versuche ich dennoch im Folgenden zusammenzufassen. 


Die Begriffe animus/anima und ratio 


Beide Ausdrücke, um die es uns nun geht („Seele“ und ratio), bedürfen freilich 
einer gewissen Erklärung. Augustin benutzt in seiner Abhandlung mehr oder 
weniger austauschbar die Ausdrücke animus und anima zur Bezeichnung der 
rationalen Seele. Den Ausdruck animus, der in unserer Abhandlung überwiegt, 
grenzt Augustin an anderer Stelle ein als „eine Art Substanz, die Anteil an der 
Rationalität hat und zur Leitung des Körpers ausgerüstet ist“.”” Er meint also die 
rationale Seele in ihren zwei Aspekten: Teilhabe an der (überindividuellen) Rati- 
onalität (ratio) und der Leitung des (einzelnen) Körpers. Laut Varro (wie Augu- 
stin ihn selbst später zitiert) ist der rationale Geist (animus) die höchste Stufe der 
Seele (anima), neben der vegetativen und sensitiven Seele.”® Auch Cicero benutzt 
in seinem Beweis der Unsterblichkeit, von dem bereits die Rede war, den Aus- 
druck animus, der hier freilich Äquivalent zu Platons „Seele“ (ψυχή) ist.”” Das 
muss jedoch nicht bedeuten, dass es ihm nur um die rationale Seele geht. Cicero 


36 Vgl.sol.I1(CSEL 89, 3): ait mihi subito sive ego ipse sive alius quis, extrinsecus sive intrinsecus, 
nescio; nam hoc ipsum est quod magnopere scire molior. 

37 an. quant. 13, 22 (CSEL 89, 158): substantia quaedam rationis particeps regendo corpori ad- 
commodata. 

38 civ. VII 23, 1 (CCL 47, 204) = Varro, antiq. rer. div. XVI (ed. Cardauns, Fr. 227 [4]). 

39 Cicero, Tusc. 1 22, 52-29, 71; vgl. Platon, Phdr. 245 c-246 a. 
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übersetzt mit dem Ausdruck animus sowohl den griechischen Ausdruck νοῦς 
(„Intellekt“) als auch ψυχή („Seele“); an einigen Stellen meint er damit sogar 
die Seele eines Tieres.”® Eine strikte Unterscheidung der beiden Begriffe (wie sie 
Lucretius bekannt ist),*' d.h. des lateinischen anima für ψυχή gegenüber mens, 
intellectus oder intellegentia für νοῦς, finden wir im neuplatonischen Sinn erst bei 
Marius Victorinus und Macrobius (dieser zweite Autor, ein Zeitgenosse Augustins, 
beschwert sich sogar über Ciceros unterschiedslosen Gebrauch).”” An manchen 
Stellen von Augustins Abhandlung De immortalitate animae (u.a. auch im Titel) 
erscheint auch der Ausdruck anima („Seele“), vor allem dort, wo es um die Wan- 
delbarkeit der Seele geht, um ihr Verhältnis zum Körper usw.*? Diese Unterschei- 
dung scheint jedoch nicht konsequent und wird auch nicht ausdrücklich ein- 
geführt. Die Mehrzahl der Interpreten hält deshalb beide Ausdrücke in unserer 
Abhandlung für synonym,“ auch einige Übersetzungen benutzen den Begriff 
„Seele“ ohne Unterschied für beide Ausdrücke.” Augustin hat wahrscheinlich 
bei beiden Ausdrücken vor allem die menschliche Seele im Sinn (soweit wir dies 
zumindest aus jener Passage seiner Soliloquien beurteilen können, in der er kon- 
kretisiert, dass er mit dem Ausdruck anima vor allem die rationale Seele meint, 
nicht die Seele aller Lebewesen“). Vielleicht verlässt Augustin den ciceronischen 
Begriff animus an denjenigen Stellen, wo ihm die plotinische Seele (oder eine 


40 Vgl. z.B. Cicero, Tusc. 133, 80. 

41 Lucretius (rer. nat. III 138-144) unterscheidet zwischen animus oder mens, der herrschenden 
Kraft, die im Herzen wohnt, und anima, die sich über den ganzen Leib ausbreitet und deren 
Befehle befolgt. 

42 Vel. Marius Victorinus, adv. Ar. Ια 32 (SC 68, 282-284); adv. Ar. Ib 61-63 (SC 68, 376-384); 
Macrobius, in somn. Scip. 114, 3-4 (Armisen-Marchetti I 76f.): „Beachten wir, dass er (Cicero) hier 
den Ausdruck animus in dessen eigentlicher (proprie) und ungenauer Verwendung (abusive) be- 
nutzt. Animus ist nämlich in der eigentlichen Bedeutung Geist (mens), der als etwas Göttlicheres 
die Seele (animam) zweifellos übersteigt. So bezeichnen wir jedoch auch oft die Seele (animam). 
Wenn er (Cicero) nämlich sagt: »sie haben den Geist (animum) aus jenen ewigen Feuern erhal- 
ten«, deutet er den Geist an, der uns im eigentlichen Sinn mit dem Himmel und den Sternen 
gemeinsam ist. Wenn er jedoch davon spricht, dass der »Geist (animus) im Gefängnis des Körpers 
gehalten werden muss«, meint er die Seele (anima), die dem körperlichen Gefängnis unterge- 
ben ist, welchem der göttliche Geist (mens) nicht unterliegt.“ Vgl. hierzu O’Daly (1987) 7£.; ders. 
(1986-1994) 316. 

43 Vel. z.B. imm. an. 5, 7-9 (CSEL 89, 108-110); ibid. 14, 23-16, 25 (CSEL 89, 124-128). 

44 Vgl. z.B. Pepin (1977) 213f., Anm. 5; O’Daly (1987) 7; ders. (1986-1994) 316, Anm. 1. 

45 Vel. de Labriolle (1939) 171; Bezic (1953) 13; Müller (1986) 155; Watson (1990) 129. Andere 
versuchen den Ausdruck animus von anima terminologisch zu unterscheiden als animo (Cata- 
pano [2003] 65; Balido [2010] 67), spirito (Gentili [1970] 511), essere pensante (Gentili [1970] 509), 
rational soul (Wolfskeel [1977] 33) oder mind (Schopp [1977] 15). 

46 ΜΕ]. sol.12, 7 (CSEL 89, 12). 
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Frage, die er aus plotinschem Kontext kennt) vorschwebt.”” In diesen Ausführun- 
gen benutze ich für animus und anima den Ausdruck „Seele“. 

Schwieriger ist die Abgrenzung des Begriffs ratio. Es ist ein Äquivalent zum 
griechischen Aöyog, d.h. zum Verstand im Sinne der Rationalität als Fähigkeit der 
Seele,“ und zugleich auch ihr Inhalt,“ d.h. das, was durch den Verstand erkannt 
werden kann, besonders mathematische Beziehungen,” die für Augustin Grund 
der „freien Künste“ (ars) sind.°! Der plurale Gebrauch rationes kennzeichnet die 
einzelnen Aspekte der rationalen Struktur, d.h. „rationale Gesetzmäßigkeiten“ 
oder „rationale Argumente“ (verae rationes),” aber auch „ewige Gründe“ (ratio- 
nes aeternae) im Sinne von göttlichen Ideen, die die Seele dem Körper vermit- 
telt.°? Die Bedeutung des Begriffs ratio in Augustins Abhandlung muss jedoch 
näher untersucht werden. Für den Zweck der jetzigen Auslegung belasse ich ihn 
in der lateinischen Form. 


Das Verhältnis von Seele und ratio (vier erörterte 
Möglichkeiten) 


Augustin schlägt zunächst für das Verhältnis von Seele und ratio zwei Möglichkei- 
ten vor: entweder (1) ist die Seele mit der ratio identisch oder (2) ist die ratio in der 
Seele als eine Bestimmung in ihrem Träger.°* Anliegen der Schrift Augustins frei- 
lich ist es nicht, zwischen diesen beiden Möglichkeiten zu entscheiden, sondern 
für beide zu zeigen, dass die Seele unsterblich ist. Die Vorstellung (1) einer Iden- 
tität mit der ratio sichert der Seele wohl von sich aus Unsterblichkeit, denn die 
ratio wird hier als Struktur mathematischer Beziehungen in ihrer Unwandelbar- 
keit und Dauerhaftigkeit verstanden. Wie sich jedoch im Verlauf der Erwägungen 
Augustins zeigt, unterliegt die Seele im Gegenteil (akzidentiellen) Wandlungen, 
sei esnun durch Einfluss des Körpers oder durch eigene Erregungen.°° Damit wird 


m 


47 \Vel. deutlich imm. an. 16, 25 (CSEL 89, 128), eine Passage, die von der Enn. IV 7, 7 abhängt. 
48 Vgl. imm. an. 2, 2 (CSEL 89, 103); ibid. 6, 10 (CSEL 89, 110). 

49 Vel. imm. an. 6, 10 (CSEL 89, 110). 

50 Vgl. imm. an. 2, 2 (CSEL 89, 103); ibid. 4, 5 (CSEL 89, 106). 

51 Vgl. imm. an. 4, 5 (CSEL 89, 106). 

52 Vgl. imm. an. 4, 6 (CSEL 89, 107); ibid. 14, 23 (CSEL 89, 125). 

53 Vel. imm. an. 15, 24 (CSEL 89, 125). 

54 Vel. imm. an. 2, 2 (CSEL 89, 102). 

55 Vel. imm. an. 5, 7-9 (CSEL 89, 108-110). 
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die Identität der Seele mit der ratio eher unwahrscheinlich, obgleich Augustin sie 
nirgends ausdrücklich ablehnt. 

Weit mehr Aufmerksamkeit widmet Augustin der Vorstellung (2) der ratio 
als Bestimmung des Geistes, d.h. als etwas, was als Bestimmung in irgendei- 
nem Träger ist - in subiecto (wie diese zweite Möglichkeit im Weiteren genauer 
beschrieben wird). Grundlage dieser Formulierung ist die aristotelische 
Unterscheidung zwischen „Träger“ (ὑποκείμενον, subiectum) und dem, was als 
„in ihm seiend“ (ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ, in subiecto) ausgesagt wird, z.B. Bildung in 
der Seele oder Weiße am Körper, die nicht getrennt (χωρίς) von ihrem Träger 
(der Seele bzw. dem Körper) existieren können.’ Wohl aus diesem Grund sagt 
Augustin, dass die ratio (dieser Vorstellung nach) in der Seele als Bestimmung 
„unabtrennbar“ (inseparabiliter) ist.°° Porphyrios unterscheidet zwar in seiner 
Isagoge ein „abtrennbares“ und „unabtrennbares“ Akzidens,” diese Ver- 
bindung benutzt hier Augustin aber nicht (obgleich er sie in seinen späteren 
Schriften erwähnt‘®). In der gesamten Abhandlung vermeidet er generell den 
Ausdruck „Akzidens“, und auch der Sinn ist ein anderer. Während Porphyrios 
mit dem „unabtrennbaren Akzidens“ eine Eigenschaft meint, die gewöhnlich 
zur gegebenen Substanz als deren Charakteristik gehört (z.B. die schwarze 
Farbe von Rabenflügeln), hat Augustin mit dem Ausdruck inseparabiliter die 
Unabtrennbarkeit (jeglicher) Bestimmung von ihrem Träger, ihre ontologische 
Unselbständigkeit im Sinn.‘' Es ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dass Augustin den Aus- 


56 Vel. imm. an. 5, 7 (CSEL 89, 108). 

57 Vgl. Aristoteles, Cat. 2, 1 a 24-28: ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ δὲ λέγω ὃ Ev τινι μὴ ὡς μέρος ὑπάρχον 
ἀδύνατον χωρὶς εἶναι τοῦ ἐν ᾧ ἐστίν -- οἷον ἡ τὶς γραμματικὴ ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ μέν ἐστι τῇ ψυχῇ ... 
καὶ τὸ τὶ λευκὸν ἐν ὑποκειμένῳ μέν ἐστι τῷ σώματι -- ἅπαν γὰρ χρῶμα ἐν σώματι. 

58 Vgl. imm. an. 2, 2 (CSEL 89, 103): in eo (scil. animo) ratio inseparabiliter. 

59 Vgl. Porphyrios, Isag. (CAG IV/1, 12): Συμβεβηκὸς δέ ... διαιρεῖται ... εἰς δύο: TO μὲν γὰρ αὐτοῦ 
χωριστόν ἐστιν, τὸ δὲ ἀχώριστον. 

60 Vgl. trin. V 4, 5 (CCL 50, 209). Bereits in seinen Soliloquien macht Augustin übrigens auf den 
deutlichen Unterschied aufmerksam zwischen der Farbe der Haut oder einer Wand, die sich ohne 
Veränderung ihres Trägers ändern kann, und der Wärme des Feuers oder der Weiße des Schnees, 
ohne die deren Träger nicht vorstellbar sind. In diesem Zusammenhang spricht er jedoch nicht 
von einem „unabtrennbaren Akzidens“, sondern betont die Unabtrennbarkeit der Bestimmung 
von ihrem Träger, die für all diese Bestimmungen ohne Unterschied gilt. Vgl. sol. II 12, 22-13, 
23 (CSEL 89, 75f.). 

61 Augustin unterscheidet eine doppelte Bedeutung der Wendung „sein in/an“ (esse in), näm- 
lich „an einem Ort sein“ (von dem sich die Sache, die ihn einnimmt, gewiss ablösen kann) und 
„als eine Bestimmung in seinem Träger (in subiecto) sein“. Vgl. sol. II 12, 22 (CSEL 89, 75). 
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druck „unabtrennbar“ direkt aus den Kategorien des Aristoteles übernommen 
hat, mit denen er seit seiner Jugend vertraut war.” 

Es ist freilich nicht ganz sicher, dass die ratio in der (individuellen) Seele 
ist als deren individuelles Akzidens, das in ihr „unabtrennbar“ ist, d.h. das mit 
ihr vergehen würde, wenn sein Träger vergehen würde, wie Augustin in seinem 
Beweis voraussetzt. Und falls dies so wäre, könnten wir wohl nicht gleichzei- 
tig behaupten, dass dieselbe ratio auch ein dauerhaft gültiges arithmetisches 
Verhältnis (2 + 4 = 6) ist, das offensichtlich nicht an einen individuellen Träger 
gebunden ist.“ Sofern wir an der Vorstellung ein und derselben ratio, die Struk- 
tur mathematischer Verhältnisse und Struktur des Geistes ist, festhalten wollen, 
werden wir wohl die ratio nicht als unabtrennbares Akzidens der individuellen 
Seele auffassen können, sondern eher als allgemeine Struktur, an der die indi- 
viduelle Seele partizipiert. Sofern die Seele ihr Träger sein sollte, wäre sie offen- 
sichtlich nicht einziger Träger, von dem die gesamte Struktur abhängen würde. 

Dieser letzten Schwierigkeit ist sich Augustin wohl bewusst (ohne dies frei- 
lich ausdrücklich zuzugeben), denn zu den ursprünglichen zwei Möglichkeiten 
des Verhältnisses von Seele und ratio (Identität und in subiecto) fügt er weitere 
Möglichkeiten hinzu: 


Die ratio ist entweder eine Sicht der Seele (aspectus animi), die durch sich selbst - nicht 
mit Hilfe des Körpers -- die Wahrheit schaut, oder so wird die Anschauung der Wahrheit 
bezeichnet (ipsa veri contemplatio), zu der es ohne Hilfe des Körpers kommt, oder die ange- 
schaute Wahrheit selbst (ipsum verum, quod contemplatur).“* 


Die beiden ersten hier genannten Möglichkeiten fallen unter die Vorstellung (2), 
dass die ratio in der Seele als in ihrem Träger ist, und zwar als ihre Potenz oder als 
Akt dieser Potenz. In diesen beiden Fällen ist die Seele laut Augustin unsterblich, 
wenn nämlich die ratio deren unabtrennbare Bestimmung ist, wie wir bereits 
gesehen haben. Eigentliches Thema der jetzigen Auslegung ist die letzte Möglich- 
keit, die bislang nicht in Betracht gezogen wurde, obgleich sie vielversprechend 
erscheint: die ratio ist die geschaute Wahrheit selbst. Augustin will zeigen, dass 
auch in diesem letzten Fall die ratio - nun mit der Wahrheit gleichgesetzt - etwas 
in der Seele ist und dass die Seele daher nicht sterblich sein kann. 


Die Verbindung von schauender Seele und geschauter Wahrheit ist also entweder solcher- 
art, dass die Seele Träger (subiectum) ist und die Wahrheit ihre Bestimmung (in subiecto) 


62 Vel. conf. IV 16, 28 (CCL 27, 54); sol. IL12, 22 (CSEL 89, 75). 
63 Vel. imm. an. 2, 2 (CSEL 89, 103). 
64 imm. an. 6, 10 (CSEL 89, 110). 
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oder im Gegenteil die Wahrheit Träger und die Seele ihre Bestimmung oder dass beide eine 
Substanz (substantia) sind. 


Neu gegenüber den vorausgehenden Auslegungen sind die beiden letzten Mög- 
lichkeiten, nämlich (3) die Seele als Bestimmung der ratio und (4) Seele und 
ratio als selbstständige Substanzen. Der Möglichkeit (3), nach der die Seele eine 
Bestimmung der ratio ist, widmet Augustin relativ wenig Aufmerksamkeit -- wohl, 
weil er in diesem Falle ihre Unsterblichkeit für sicher hält. Damit ist jedoch nicht 
gesagt, dass diese Möglichkeit für ihn annehmbar wäre. Laut Augustins Ausle- 
sung würde dies bedeuten, dass die individuelle Seele eine Art unwandelbare 
Bestimmung (oder Differenz) in der unwandelbaren ratio ist.° Die Unwandelbar- 
keit der individuellen Seele wurde jedoch oben relativiert, zudem hätte hier die 
individuelle Seele keine ontologische Selbstständigkeit. Es würde sich um eine 
Art Spinozismus avant la lettre handeln. Oder es könnte vielleicht sein, dass die 
Anwesenheit der Seele in der ratio als in subiecto nicht das Verhältnis des Akzi- 
dens zu seinem Träger ausdrückt, sondern das Verhältnis der in der Hypostase 
des Intellekts (zumindest in gewisser Hinsicht) eingeschlossenen Seele, wie dies 
bei Plotin der Fall ist.°” Diese Vorstellung ist von Augustins Überlegungen tat- 
sächlich nicht so entfernt. An deren Annahme hindert ihn wohl vor allem die 
(unglückliche) Einführung der aristotelischen Unterscheidung subiectum - in 
subiecto, mit der sich dieses komplizierte Verhältnis nicht erfassen lässt. 
Größere Aufmerksamkeit widmet Augustin dem Verhältnis von Seele und ratio 
im Sinne zweier selbstständiger Substanzen (4), um auch hier ihre Untrennbarkeit 
und damit die Unsterblichkeit der Seele zu zeigen. Es ist nämlich gut vorstellbar, 
dass die ratio in ihrer Unveränderlichkeit fortdauert, während die individuelle 
Seele vergeht, obgleich sie eine Art Anteil an ihr hatte. Um diese aristotelische 
Alternative abzuwenden, versucht Augustin zu zeigen, dass die Verbindung von 
Seele und ratio (nun „Wahrheit“) so fest ist, dass nichts -- weder ein Körper noch 
eine andere Seele noch die ratio noch die Seele selbst durch ihre Abkehr - sie zu 


65 imm. an. 6, 11 (CSEL 89, 111). 

66 imm. an. 6, 11 (CSEL 89, 111). 

67 Plotin führt beispielsweise an, dass wahrhaftiges Anschauen in jeder Anschauung jedes Ein- 
zelnen ewig ist, denn es istein Akt der Anschauung und angeschauter Gegenstand und zugleich 
auch Sein: τὰ ἀληθῆ [νοήματα] ὄντως καὶ ἀίδια Kal ὡρισμένα ὁμοῦ TO νοεῖν Kal TO νοητὸν καὶ TO 
εἶναι ἔχοντα οὐ μόνον ἐν τῷ ἁπλῶς, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν ἑκάστῳ περὶ τὸ νοητὸν ὄντως καὶ νοῦν τὸν ἐν 
ἑκάστῳ (II 5 [50], 7, 50-53). Das bedeutet freilich, dass die Anschauung der Seele sich in diesem 
Akt am Akt des Anschauen, welches der Intellekt selbst ist, beteiligt (vgl. V 3 [49], 3, 21 - 4,30). 
Die Seele ist somit wie eingeschlossen in den Intellekt (vgl. IV 4 [28], 2, 10-32). Siehe hierzu 
Hadot (1990) 233-235. 
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zerstören vermag.°® Augustin entscheidet sich in seiner Abhandlung jedoch nicht 
eindeutig für diese letzte Möglichkeit des Verhältnisses von Seele und ratio als 
zwei selbstständige Substanzen, eher lässt er dessen Gestalt offen, nachdem er 
schrittweise alle Möglichkeiten ausgeschöpft hat, besonders diejenigen, die ihm 
für die Unsterblichkeit der Seele gefährlich erscheinen. 


Rekonstruktion der Vorstellungen Augustins 


Augustins wirkliche Vorstellung über das Verhältnis von Seele und ratio kristalli- 
siert somit in unserer Abhandlung eher unter der Hand und außerhalb der einge- 
führten aristotelischen Unterscheidungen subiectum - in subiecto und der durch 
sie bestimmten vier Möglichkeiten, die im Vorhergehenden diskutiert wurden. Als 
wesentlich ist aufzufassen, dass die Seele die Inhalte der ratio in sich selbst als 
ihre Eigenen findet,°? obwohl es zugleich unwandelbare und ewige Inhalte sind, 
rationes aeternae.’ Die Seele trägt sie immer in sich, im Wachen wie im Schlaf, ”! 
obgleich sie sich dessen nicht immer bewusst ist, sofern sie sie noch nicht gelernt 
oder sie vergessen hat.’? In der Seele ist somit immer bereits die Struktur der ratio 
gegenwärtig, von sich aus unwandelbar und ewig,”? obgleich sie die Seele erst 
allmählich durch Lernen findet oder aktualisiert,”” und vieles kann erneut durch 
Vergessen in Latenz verfallen. 

Die „Verbindung“ der Seele mit den „ewigen rationes“ beschreibt Augustin 
als Beziehung einer Formation, die der Seele von diesen rationes zuteil wird (bzw. 
vom „höchsten Sein“ oder „höchsten Guten“, mit dem die ratio identifiziert wird) 
und die sie selbst dem Körper vermittelt.”” Die Struktur der ratio (der „ewigen 
rationes“) ist dabei der Seele wohl so gegenwärtig, dass die ratio durch ihre eigene 
Anwesenheit der Seele ihre Form verleiht, als wäre sie in einer Art Medium ein- 
getaucht oder abgedrückt, welches der Bereich der wandelbaren Seele ist. Die 
Struktur der ratio ist also der Seele eigen, ohne dass die Seele völlig identisch mit 
ihr wäre. 


68 imm. an. 6, 11-12, 19 (CSEL 89, 111-122). 

69 imm. an. 4, 6 (CSEL 89, 107); ibid. 6, 10 (CSEL 89, 110f.). 
70 imm. an. 15, 24 (CSEL 89, 125). 

71 imm. an. 14, 23 (CSEL 89, 125). 

72 imm. an. 4, 6 (CSEL 89, 107). 

73 imm. an. 2, 2 (CSEL 89, 103). 

74 imm. an.1,1(CSEL 89, 101). 

75 imm. an. 15, 24 (CSEL 89, 125f.). 
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Ähnlich ist auch die Beziehung der formierenden Seele zum Körper: auch 
hier handelt es sich um eine Gegenwart der Seele im Medium der Körperlichkeit, 
der damit eine Form verliehen wird.’° Quelle dieser Form ist jedoch nicht die 
Seele selbst, wie wir bereits wissen; die Seele vermittelt dem Körper durch ihre 
Gegenwart nur die ewigen rationes, durch die sie selbst geformt ist. Der Körper 
ist eine Art sekundäres Bild deren Bildes in der Seele (wenn in diesem Medium 
die ewigen rationes unmittelbar eingeprägt wären, würde der Körper zur Seele 
werden, wie auch Augustin sagt). 

Die Nähe der Seele zur ratio ist laut Augustin abstufbar durch die Hinwen- 
dung zu ihr, d.h. „durch die göttliche Liebe“,”® die der Seele die Weisheit ver- 
leiht. Auch eine Abwendung von der ratio führt jedoch nicht zum Vergehen der 
Seele, sondern nur zu einer „Minderung“ (defectus), einer Verkleinerung ihres 
Seins.’?” So wie der Körper nicht gänzlich vergehen kann, sondern sich nur in 
einen anderen Körper verwandelt,®° so ist auch die Seele durch nichts in ihrem 
Sein als Seele gefährdet; sie kann ihr Sein jedoch intensivieren durch eine engere 
„Anlehnung“ an die Struktur der ratio, die ihr Sein garantiert. 

Auch die Verbindung der Seele mit dem Körper beschreibt Augustin als „nicht 
lokal“, genauer gesagt, die Seele ist an allen Stellen des Körpers ganz gegenwär- 
tig, an jeder Stelle „weiß“ sie, was im Körper geschieht, freilich in einer Art, die 
immer der entsprechenden Stelle des Körpers eigen ist.°! Trotz dieses plotini- 
schen Motivs hält Augustin die Verbindung der Seele mit dem Körper für etwas 
für die Seele Wesentliches; seiner Erfahrung nach stellt die Seele sogar durch 
Introspektion fest, „dass sie keine andere Sehnsucht hat, als etwas zu tun, zu 
wissen, wahrzunehmen oder wenigstens zu leben“, mit einem Wort „auf irgend- 
eine Weise für den Körper zu sorgen“ (μέ... quolibet pacto ei consulat).? Die Seele 


76 imm. an. 15, 24 (CSEL 89, 126). Vgl. Porphyrios, sent. 35, 19-24 über die Anwesenheit des 
Unkörperlichen im Körperlichen: ἡ οὖν παρουσία οὐ τοπική, ἐξομοιωτικὴ δέ, καθ᾽ ὅσον οἷόν 
τε σῶμα ὁμοιοῦσθαι ἀσωμάτῳ καὶ ἀσώματον θεωρεῖσθαι ἐν σώματι ὁμοιουμένῳ αὐτῷ. καὶ οὐ 
πάρεστιν οὖν τὸ ἀσώματον, καθ᾽ ὅσον ὁμοιοῦσθαι τὸ ἔνυλον τῷ καθαρῶς ἀύλῳ οὐχ οἷόν τε, καὶ 
πάρεστι, καθ’ ὅσον ὁμοιοῦσθαι δύναται τὸ σωματικὸν τῷ ἀσωμάτῳ. 

77 imm. an. 15, 24 (CSEL 89, 126f.). 

78 imm. an. 11, 18 (CSEL 89, 120). 

79 imm. an. 7,12 (CSEL 89, 113); ibid. 12, 19 (CSEL 89, 121f.). 

80 imm. an. 7,12-8,13 (CSEL 89, 113-115). 

81 imm. an. 16, 25 (CSEL 89, 128). 

82 imm. an. 13, 20 (CSEL 89, 122). Diese Stelle wird manchmal als ein Beweis für Augustins aris- 
totelisierende Anthropologie angeführt, die (im Unterschied zur von Platon ausgehenden Tra- 
dition, vgl. Alc. 130 c) den Menschen nicht nur als rationale Seele versteht, sondern als ein aus 
Seele und Körper zusammengesetztes Wesen, für das Handeln ebenso wesentlich ist wie Kon- 
templation, vgl. Cipriani (2007) 152. 
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setzt zugleich den Körper in Bewegung und durch ihre Fähigkeit, mehrere zeitli- 
che Phasen zu vereinen (nämlich sich auf die Zukunft und die Vergangenheit zu 
beziehen, die noch bzw. nicht mehr sind), gibt sie dieser Bewegung Einheit in der 
Zeit, ohne dabei selbst der Bewegung notwendigerweise zu unterliegen.®? Dies 
bedeutet freilich nicht, dass sich die Seele überhaupt nicht verändern würde. 
Sie ist gewiss akzidentiellen Veränderungen ausgesetzt, deshalb muss sie jedoch 
noch nicht einer substanziellen Veränderung im Sinne eines Vergehens ausge- 
setzt sein®* (die Frage ihrer Entstehung lässt Augustin in der gesamten Abhand- 
lung merkwürdigerweise völlig unberührt). 


Die Seele ist unsterblich wegen ihrer Beziehung 
zur ratio 


Sofern es um das Beweisen der Unsterblichkeit der Seele selbst geht, so haben 
wir gesehen, dass Augustin sie für alle Alternativen ableiten will, obgleich er 
nicht alle für gleichermaßen überzeugend hält. Er verrät zwar, dass er die Vor- 
stellung einer „Autokreation“ im Sinne von Ursache seiner eigenen Entstehung 
und seines eigenen Fortbestehens zu sein grundsätzlich ablehnt, dennoch unter- 
sucht er auch die Alternative, nach der sich die Seele eines solchen „Seins durch 
sich selbst“ erfreut, ja er erwägt sogar die Möglichkeit, dass sich der Körper 
eines solchen erfreut.°° Keine dieser Möglichkeiten stellt für seine Absicht eine 
ernste Gefahr dar, weil die Seele unter diesen Umständen sicher unsterblich 
wäre. Ernster ist die Frage, ob die Seele unsterblich ist, sofern ihr Sein von etwas 
anderem abgeleitet wird, konkret vom „höchsten Sein“, das als ein Äquivalent 
der ratio aufgefasst wird. 

Wie wir gesehen haben, wurde Augustins ursprüngliche Bemühung abzulei- 
ten, dass die unwandelbare ratio in ihrem Fortbestehen von der Seele abhängig 
ist und dass die Seele deshalb wie ihr Träger unsterblich sein muss, schrittweise 
verlassen zugunsten des Beweises, dass nichts die Seele von der ratio trennen 
und dass sie aus diesem Grunde nicht vergehen kann. Nicht nur, dass die Seele 
nicht der Vernichtung anheimfallen kann, sie kann auch nicht dem Tode in dem 
Sinne verfallen, dass sie das Leben verlassen würde (zu diesem Zweck wird die 


83 imm. an. 3, 3-4 (CSEL 89, 104f.). 
84 imm. an. 5, 7-8 (CSEL 89, 108f.); ibid. 3,4 (CSEL 89, 105f.). 
85 imm. an. 8, 14-15 (CSEL 89, 115-117). 
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Seele mit dem Leben gleichgesetzt),® und desgleichen hört sie nicht auf eine 
rationale Seele zu sein, um etwas anderes zu werden, z.B. ein Körper oder eine 
irrationale Seele.’ 

Für die gesamte Abhandlung Augustins gilt, dass die Seele unsterblich ist, 
denn sie steht in einem Verhältnis zur ratio, die selbst ewig ist in ihrer Unwandel- 
barkeit (welche Gestalt auch immer dieses Verhältnis hat). Da die Seele der Mathe- 
matik fähig ist, kann sie nicht sterben, dürften wir wohl auch sagen.°® Augustins 
Argumente lassen sich also sicher als Variation auf Platons Beweise aus der Natur 
der Seele, die eher den Ideen als dem Körper verwandt ist, verstehen. Es erscheint 
auch das Motiv der Anamnese, freilich reduziert auf die Erkenntnis, dass die Seele 
die einzelnen ewigen Elemente der ratio (z.B. mathematische Beziehungen und 
Definitionen) „in sich selbst“ und nicht außerhalb ihrer selbst findet.°? 

Die Art, in der Augustin mit diesen Gedanken arbeitet, nähert sich am 
meisten der Konzeption des Plotin, obgleich Augustin niemals eine Verwurze- 
lung der Seele im Intellekt in Plotins Sinn als die favorisierte Gestalt des Verhält- 
nisses von Seele und ratio proklamiert. Was die porphyrischen Motive angeht, 
so ist die Betonung auf einer systematisierten ontologischen Hierarchie, die 
eine Vermittlung der Form und damit auch des Seins von oben nach unten und 
eine Intensivierung des Anteils an ihnen durch Hinwendung zur höheren Stufe 
ermöglicht, sehr auffällig.” Hinsichtlich der unvollständigen Überlieferung des 


86 imm. an. 9, 16 (CSEL 89, 117f.). 

87 imm. an. 13, 20-16, 25 (CSEL 89, 122-128). 

88 Wie Augustin schon in ord. II 18, 48 (CCL 29, 133) sagt, ist ratio eine numerische Struktur, die 
zugleich der Seele eigen ist: aut suam aut se ipsam esse rationem, in ratione autem aut nihil esse 
melius et potentius numeris aut nihil aliud quam numerum esse rationem. Durch Nicomachus von 
Gerasa durfte Augustin mit der neupythagoreischen Tradition vertraut sein (zu ihrem Aufblühen 
in der Spätantike und zu Nicomachus vgl. O’Meara [1989] 14-23). 

89 imm. an. 4, 6 (CSEL 89, 107). 

90 Vgl. beispielsweise imm. an. 6, 11-7, 12 (CSEL 89, 112f.); ibid. 15, 24 (CSEL 89, 125f.). O. du 
Roy findet in der gesamten Abhandlung angefangen mit Kap. 6, 11 den Einfluss der porphyri- 
schen Metaphysik, deren charakteristische Züge er folgendermaßen darstellt: (1) die Seele, die 
sich zwischen erhabenem Sein und Nichtigkeit befindet, kann das eigene Sein durch ihre Hin- 
wendung zu diesem Wahr-Sein intensivieren bzw. es durch Abwendung davon schwächen; (2) 
Partizipation am Sein ist eine Funktion der Form (und damit der Schönheit); (3) für den Körper 
bedeutet diese Partizipation geschaffen zu sein (wohl von Seiten der Seele), für die Seele eine 
ontologische Abhängigkeit vom höchsten Sein; (4) die Abwendung vom Sein bedeutet nicht das 
Vergehen der Seele, sondern nur die Verkleinerung deren Seins, denn das Sein hat keinen Ge- 
gensatz (vgl. du Roy [1966] 184-196). Für Augustins Quelle hielt Porphyrios auch Theiler (1933), 
an den du Roy anknüpft. Theiler (S. 4) geht nach einem Grundsatz vor, den er so ausdrückt: 
„Erscheint bei einem nachplotinischen Neuplatoniker ein Lehrstück, das nach Inhalt, Form und 
Zusammenhang sich mit einem solchen bei Augustin vergleichen läßt, aber nicht oder nicht im 
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Werkes von Porphyrios ist es freilich sehr schwer zu entscheiden, ob Augustin 
diese Vorstellungen aus der Lektüre Plotins (bei dem sie ihren Ursprung haben), 
Porphyrios’ (der sie systematisierte) oder aus einer ihrer Kombinationen (wohl 
in Gestalt einer Anthologie neuplatonischer Texte in der Übersetzung des Vic- 
torinus) kannte.! 

Sehr interessant ist auch die Fülle der aristotelischen Gedanken, auf die wir 
in Augustins Abhandlung gestoßen sind. Neben dem Konzept der Bewegung und 
der Bedeutung des Körpers für die Seele war es die (eher unglückliche) Formu- 
lierung der Frage nach dem Verhältnis von Seele zu ratio mit Hilfe der Kategorien 
subiectum - in subiecto. Die Vorstellung des Aristoteles vom göttlichen Intellekt, 
der „von außen“ in die Seele eintritt?” und als „abgetrennter“ unsterblich ist,” 
scheint eher ein konkurrierendes Motiv zur Unsterblichkeit der individuellen 
Seele zu sein. Es ist freilich die Frage, inwieweit Augustin sich dieser Problematik 
überhaupt bewusst war, die für die christlichen Denker erst acht Jahrhunderte 


selben Maß mit einem bei Plotin, so darf es als porphyrisch gelten.“ Für den frühen Augustin 
formuliert Theiler (11) fünf grundlegende Thesen, aus denen sich die von Porphyrios übernom- 
mene Metaphysik zusammensetzt (nach Augustins Abhandlung De vera religione), die er nach 
der angeführten Methode reichhaltig dokumentiert: „(1) Alles Seiende ist eingespannt zwischen 
dem einen, höchsten, vollen, kräftigen Sein, welches so auch das Wahre und Gute ist, und dem 
Nichtsein (der Lüge, dem Schlechten); alles Minderseiende hat doch von Natur Anteil am höch- 
sten Sein und ist so von ihm her. (2) Es ist anderm Seienden gegenüber geschieden (ὅρος) durch 
das εἶδος, die Seinsform; in suo genere ist alles gut; weil es das ὄν nicht ausfüllt, Anteil am μὴ ὄν 
hat, ist es veränderlich; der Übergang in eine andere Seinsform ist scheinbar schlecht, in Wirk- 
lichkeit Streben zu einem Ganzen, zur Abbildung der verlorenen Ganzheit des höchsten Seins. 
(3) Die höheren und niedrigeren Seinsformen stehen nach ihrer Höhe (Nähe zum höchsten Sein), 
ἀξία, in einem gesetzmäßigen Verhältnis der Über- und Unterordnung: τάξις, Seinsstufe; in der 
Harmonie der Stufen, σύνταξις, liegt ein Abbild der verlorenen Einheit des höchsten Seins. (4) 
Die höhere Seele besitzt nicht nur von Natur ein unzerstörbares Sein, eine bestimmte Seinsform 
und eine bestimmte Seinsstufe, sondern auch die Möglichkeit einer willentlichen Zuwendung 
zum Minderseiendem; darin liegt die erste Art des eigentlichen Schlechten. (5) Ein solches Ver- 
lassen der Seinsstufe hat die Strafe in sich (zweite Art des eigentlichen Schlechten) infolge der 
Kraftlosigkeit und Behinderung bei der Trennung vom oberen Sein; gerade wegen der passenden 
Tieferordnung ist σύνταξις und damit Schönheit des Ganzen gewahrt.“ 

91 Vel. beata v. 1, 4 (CCL 29, 67); conf. VIII 2, 3 (CCL 27, 114). Die Vorstellung Theilers (1933) -- die 
auch durch Beatrice (1989) verteidigt wird -, dass Augustin ausschließlich die Texte des Porphy- 
rios gelesen hat, wird von anderen Forschern nicht akzeptiert., vgl. z.B. Courcelle (1963) 27-42. 
92 Vgl. gen. an. 113, 736 Ὁ 27-28. 

93 Vgl. an. ΠΠ 5, 430 a 22-23: χωρισθεὶς δ᾽ ἐστὶ μόνον τοῦθ᾽ ὅπερ ἐστί, καὶ τοῦτο μόνον ἀθάνατον 
καὶ ἀΐδιον (siehe die gesamte Passage an. III 5, 430 a 13-25). Vgl. auch ibid. II 2, 413 b 24-27: περὶ 
δὲ τοῦ νοῦ Kal τῆς θεωρητικῆς δυνάμεως οὐδέν πω φανερόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔοικε ψυχῆς γένος ἕτερον 
εἶναι, καὶ τοῦτο μόνον ἐνδέχεσθαι χωρίζεσθαι, καθάπερ τὸ ἀΐδιον τοῦ φθαρτοῦ. 
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nach seinem Tode virulent wurde.?* Es hat eher den Anschein, dass der göttli- 
che Intellekt hier abseits seines Interesses bleibt (wie seine spätere Bemerkung 
in den Retractationes suggeriert, wo er anführt, dass er Gott als Träger der ratio 
hier irgendwie vergessen hat),” oder er stellte sie sich in einer so plotinisierten 
Gestalt vor, dass dies für die Unsterblichkeit der individuellen Seele keine Gefahr 
bedeutete, sondern eher eine (verschwiegene) Garantie. 

Damit kommen wir zu dem bemerkenswerten Umstand der Abhandlung 
Augustins, welcherin der völligen Absenz von ausgesprochenchristlichen Motiven 
besteht. Ähnlich wie später Boethius in seiner Consolatio sucht derjunge Augustin 
im Angesicht des Todes keine religiöse, sondern eine philosophische Garantie. 
Nicht nur, dass er nirgends die Schrift zitiert und keine christlichen Vorstellun- 
gen vom Heil der Seele berührt, er erwähnt sogar Gott nur ausnahmsweise. Und 
an dieser einzigen Stelle beruft er sich noch auf einen gemeinsamen Konsensus 
in der Vorstellung über ihn: „Was aber besser ist als die rationale Seele, ist Gott, 
worin alle übereinstimmen. Dieser jedoch sorgt gewiss für die Seele und deshalb 
kann er sie nicht nötigen, Körper zu werden.“?° Wie wir bereits mehrmals bemerkt 
haben, besteht Augustins Strategie darin, die Unsterblichkeit der Seele für eine 
möglichst breite Palette von Vorstellungen von ihr zu beweisen. Den Ehrgeiz, zwi- 
schen diesen Alternativen zu entscheiden, hat Augustin in unserer Abhandlung 
nicht. Vielleicht aus ähnlichem Grund, um einer möglichst universalen Gültigkeit 
seiner Argumentation willen, weicht er auch christlichen Voraussetzungen aus. 
Es scheint, als würde auch Augustin, wie sein späterer Leser Anselm von Canter- 
bury bei dem Beweisen der Existenz Gottes, sola ratione” vorgehen wollen (wobei 
freilich das Hauptproblem der augustinischen „Selbstgespräche“, was eigentlich 
die ratio ist, auch hier ohne klare Antwort bleibt). 


94 Die averroistische Vorstellung eines numerisch einen Intellekts, der allen Menschen gemein- 
sam ist, wurde 1270 und 1277 vom Pariser Bischof Etienne Tempier verurteilt. Vgl. dazu beispiels- 
weise Van Steenberghen (1977) 74f., 338-383; de Libera (1994) 9-73. 

95 Vel.retr. 15, 2 (CCL 57, 16). 

96 imm. an. 13, 22 (CSEL 89, 124). Die Vorstellung von Gott, der als einziger die rationale Seele 
übertrifft und ihr Seligkeit gibt, schreibt Augustin an anderer Stelle Plotin zu, vgl. εἶν. X 2 (CCL 47, 
274). Bereits in seinen Soliloquien erwähnt Augustin eine Vorstellung von Gott, die „Platon und 
Plotin“ hatten, ohne sie freilich genauer zu spezifizieren, vgl. sol. 14, 9 (CSEL 89, 15). Zur einzeln- 
stehenden Erwähnung Gottes in unserer Abhandlung und der Absenz christlicher Terminologie 
und Motive vgl. Mourant (1969) 4. Dieser Autor mutmaßt, dass Augustin vielleicht christliche 
Motive angefügt hätte, wenn er seinen Text in dialogische Form gebracht hätte, vgl. Mourant 
(1971) 215. 

97 Vgl. Anselm von Canterbury, Monol. 1 (ed. Schmitt I 13). Im Vorwort zum Monologium führt 
Anselm an, dass ihm diese Methode seine Brüder in der Abtei Le Bec vorgeschrieben haben, vgl. 
Monol., prol. (ed. Schmitt 17). 
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Vielleicht fällt dem Leser auch die Frage ein, ob Augustins Beweise überzeu- 
send sind. Ich persönlich meine, dass sie eben in dem Maße überzeugend sind, 
in dem wir mit der Struktur der ratio rechnen, an der die menschliche Seele im 
angeführten Sinne Anteil hat. Sofern die individuelle Seele in der ewigen ratio 
verankert ist, so wie Plotins Seele im Intellekt, dann ist sie als ihr Bestandteil 
wohl unsterblich. Sofern wir uns aber ihre Verbindung mit der ratio eher als 
zeitweiligen Anteil am göttlichen Leben des Intellekts vorstellen, der der Seele 
als Form des Körpers rationales Denken ermöglicht, nicht jedoch ihre Struktur 
selbst ist, muss diese (aristotelische) Seele sicher nicht unsterblich sein. Noch 
muss sie unsterblich sein, wenn wir die mathematische ratio als Funktion des 
menschlichen Denkens verstehen (z.B. als pragmatischen Konsensus im Inter- 
esse einer Orientierung in der Welt oder des Überlebens der Menschheit). Denn 
der Anteil an einer solchen Struktur, getragen von den einzelnen Seelen in ihrer 
Kommunikation, gibt wohl keine Unsterblichkeit (wenn sie die Seele nicht von 
woanders gewinnt, z.B. aus pragmatisch angenommenen religiösen Vorausset- 
zungen). 

Sofern Augustins Leser die Unsterblichkeit der Seele philosophisch (nicht 
religiös) verteidigen will, muss er -- wie Augustin selbst -- zum Schüler der Neu- 
platoniker werden. Nur durch das Prisma von Plotins Lehre über den unzerstör- 
baren Grund der Seele im Intellekt erscheint nämlich Augustins Vorstellung über 
das Verhältnis der Seele zur ratio philosophisch kohärent. 
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Happiness and Virtue 


Läszlö Bene 
Ethics and Metaphysics in Plotinus 


Plotinus’ ethics has attracted considerable scholarly attention in recent years.! 
The debate revolves around the status of practical ethics. One view is that Plo- 
tinus is much more interested in the metaphysical principles of reality than in 
man and the empirical world. If he has an ethics at all, it is the otherworldly, 
self-centered and elitist ethics of the late antique sage that does not have much to 
offer to ordinary people. Other scholars accord ethics, including other-regarding 
virtues, a more extensive role in Plotinus; they argue that social engagement has 
firm doctrinal basis in his metaphysics.? In this essay, I shall try to elucidate Plo- 
tinus’ ethics from a different angle. Given that both camps accept that the crucial 
question concerns the relation of ethics to metaphysics, I deem that issue worthy 
of closer scrutiny. There is only one short passage in the corpus where Plotinus 
explicitly discusses the relationship between the two disciplines. For this reason, 
I shall first examine the characteristics of Plotinus’ ethical thought using a par- 
ticular example, the analysis of human freedom in the treatise On the Freedom 
and the Will ofthe One (V18). Then, at the end of my paper, I turn to the treatment 
of ethics in the treatise On Dialectic (13. 6). I shall argue for the following claims. 
1. Plotinus sets out his ethical teaching primarily in terms of metaphysics rather 
than directly, by means of analysis of ethical conduct. 2. He is committed to the 
ideal of a contemplative life. Nonetheless, his metaphysics provides reasons for 
the philosopher to engage in practical action as necessity arises, and to act for 
the sake of other persons. 3. There is such a thing as a Plotinian ethics but, given 
his notion of philosophical explanation and his concept of reason, it is not an 
autonomous discipline. 4. He has a largely coherent view of human action which 
explains how theoretical knowledge can be turned into action. 


1 This study was written with the support of the Hungarian Scientific Research Fund (K-75500). 
I am grateful to E. K. Emilsson, P. Remes and Attila Simon for reading a draft of my paper, and to 
Chad Jorgenson for checking my English. 

2 For the first view see Wildberg (2002), Chiaradonna (2009), and Dillon (1996), the paper 
which started the debate. For the second interpretation see Smith (1999) and (2005), Schniewind 
(2003), Song (2009). O’Meara (2003) develops a comprehensive account of Neoplatonic ethics 
and political philosophy along these lines. Others seek to find a middle way, Remes (2006) and 
Stern-Gillet (2009). Beierwaltes (2002) emphasizes that the contemplative ascent, which is at the 
heart of Plotinus’ philosophy, implies ethical self-transformation, and he grants that it does not 
necessarily exclude moderate involvement in practical affairs. 
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The criterion of autonomy and the activities 
of human soul 


In VI 8, Plotinus explores whether the notion of ‘being in one’s power’ can be 
applied to the gods, and, above all, to God, the first principle. The notion in ques- 
tion evidently belongs to the sphere of human life.” Plotinus wonders whether 
and, if so, how it can be transferred to the divine principles.” He first examines 
human autonomy (chs. 1-6), then he turns to the applicability of the notion to 
God, the One or the Good (chs. 7-21). The first part, which is preparatory to the 
theological inquiry, can be regarded as an ethical treatise. 

The question is couched in terms of “being in one’s power’, but ‘freedom’ 
is used synonymously with the former term in the treatise.° In Hellenistic and 
Imperial times, ‘being in one’s power’ standardly refers to the autonomy requisite 
for moral responsibility which became a central issue in the debates about Stoic 
determinism. The Stoics discuss ἐλευθερία in the context of normative ethics, 
more precisely, in the delineation of the ideal of the wise person.’ In Epictetus’ 
ethics, freedom is a central value, the ideal state to be achieved through philoso- 
phy. He works out a method of spiritual exercises designed to transform one’s 
attitudes and value judgements in such a way as to completely detach oneself 
from what is external and to achieve internal freedom.® In VI 8, Plotinus seems 
to have this kind of ideal freedom in mind rather than the minimal autonomy 
required for responsibility.? 


3 V18.1.2-. 

4 V18.1.18-21. 

5 ὟἹ 8. 1. 13-16 (tr. Armstrong): ‘But we must pospone these questions for the present, and first 
enquire about ourselves, as we usually do, whether anything does happen to be in our power 
(ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν)» ᾿ 

6 The former notion is expressed by the ἐπί + dative construction (ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι = “15 in our 
power, ‘is up to us’, ‘depends on us’: ΥἹ 8.1. 15-16; ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς αὐτῷ εἶναι: 1.1; cf. 4. 7). The phrase 
is also used as an abstract noun (τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, τὸ En’ αὐτοῖς αὐτῷ, 1. 21-22; 1. 20; 1. 6). For “free- 
dom’ (τὸ ἐλεύθερον), see 6. g. ΥἹ 8. 4. 6; 4. 10; 4. 35; 5. 33; 6. 6; 6. 26-27. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, VII 121. Cf. ibid. VII 33; Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 5; Philo, Quod omnis 
probus 21ff. The ideal of freedom seems to have Socratic roots (Xenophon, Mem. IV. 5), and it is 
present in the Platonic and Aristotelian traditions (see next section). 

8 See especially Diss. IV. 1. Cf. Dio Chrysostomus, Or. 80. 

9 Cf. Eliasson (2008) 206. For the broader context of Plotinus’ analysis of human and divine 
autonomy in Imperial philosophy see O’Meara (1992), Lavaud (2007) 176-179 and Frede (2011) 
125-130. 
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He advances the following account of the (common) notion of ‘being in one’s 
power’: 


Imyself think that, when we are pushed around among opposing chances and compulsions 
and strong assaults of passions possessing our soul, we acknowledge all these things as our 
masters and are enslaved to them and carried wherever they take us, and so are in doubt 
whether we are not nothing and nothing is in our power, on the assumption that whatever 
we might do when not enslaved to chances or compulsions or strong passions, because 
we wished it (βουληθέντες) and with nothing opposing our volition, this would be in our 
power. But if this is so, our notion of ‘being in our power’ (ἡ ἔννοια τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν) would be 
‘what is enslaved to our volition (βουλήσει) and would come to pass (or not) to the extent to 
which we wished it’ (VI 8. 1. 22-33, tr. Armstrong, modified). 


The fundamental oppositions in terms of which autonomy is defined are the con- 
trast between the ‘internal’ and ‘external’, and that between oneself and other 
things.!° Not only chance circumstances and compulsions but also passions 
of the soul count as ‘external’, presumably on the grounds that they make the 
rational self depend on other things, while the ‘internal’ side is represented by 
rational volition (βούλησις). Later in the treatise it emerges that ‘volition’ does not 
necessarily presuppose a two-sided decision-making faculty: freedom does not 
require that the agent be able to do or not to do something." Positively, volition 
can be understood in terms of a conscious and knowledge-based desire for the 
good of the subject and, ultimately, for the transcendent Good. It is sufficient for 
autonomy that the agent pursues his own good rather than the good of another 
on the basis of knowledge of that good." The normative notion of rational auto- 
nomy outlined in the preliminary definition—that is, freedom from error, passion 
and external influences—underlies both the account of human autonomy and the 
theological part of the treatise. 

In an intricate aporetic argument, Plotinus surveys the faculties of human 
soul, relying more or less on Aristotle’s psychological model. Desiderative activi- 
ties—both irrational desires and rational desires aiming to satisfy natural bodily 
wants—are excluded from the sphere of autonomy mainly because they are exter- 


10 Oneself versus other things: VI 8. 4. 11-22 and 31-32; 6. 32-34. Internal versus external: VI 
8. 4. 2-3; 4. 9-10; 4. 32-34; 6. 19-22 and 26-30; cf. 17. 25-27. 

11 VI8. 4. 4-7 and 11-22; cf. 21. 1-7. This contrasts not only with the decidedly indeterminist 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (De fato, 180. 4-6 and 181. 5-6 Bruns), but also with Aristotle (NE 1113 
b 7-8). The phrase ‘comes to pass or not’ does not imply a two-sided decision-making faculty. 
Plotinus refers back to this part of the definition in the argument which aims to detach volition 
from practical action (VI 8. 5. 34-6. 3). 

12 V18.3. 2-5; 4. 12-15; 7.13. 
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nally determined. As for cognitive operations, φαντασία fails for similar reasons. 
Sense-perception and (rational) cognition are discarded on the grounds that they 
are inert and do not grant control over what is being done.!? Reason, however, 
can operate not only as the instrument to achieve the goals set by desire, but also 
as an active, ruling principle.'* Plotinus tentatively suggests two ways in which 
the activity ofreason thus understood may qualify as autonomous: 


And if reason itself makes another desire, we must understand how; but ifit puts a stop to 
the desire and stands still and this is where what is in our power is, this will not be in action, 
but will stand still in intellect; since everything in the sphere of action, even if reason is 
dominant, is mixed and cannot have being in our power in a pure state (VI 8. 2. 33-37, tr. 
Armstrong, modified). 


These two forms of freedom-self-contained contemplative activity and the intrin- 
sic desire of reason that is at work in virtuous action—are in fact included in the 
final theory. Plotinus concludes that the activity of intellect and the desires deri- 
ving from intellection are truly free.” 

Plotinus uses the same criterion to demarcate the sphere of autonomy as 
Epictetus does. He considers what it is that depends on the agent himself, as 
opposed to things depending on other factors. However, the Platonic reinterpre- 
tation of this criterion leads to significant differences. First, Plotinus relies on 
a multipartite psychological model. Secondly, he grounds the possibility of exclu- 
sive control over some of our mental operations metaphysically, that is, with the 
immateriality of soul and of intellect.'° Thirdly, while Epictetus focuses on the 
problem of preserving our autonomy in practical situations, in Plotinus the quest 
for freedom leads one away from the sphere of practical action, and it finds its 
goal in Platonically conceived contemplation. 


13 ΥἹ 8. 2. 2-8: ἐπιθυμία, θυμός; 2. 8-25: λογισμὸς μετ᾽ ὀρέξεως; 2. 8 and 3. 8-17: φαντασία, 
αἴσθησις; 2. 25-30: γνῶσις. The discussion shows that human body is also discarded, cf. 
n. 16 below. 

14 ΥἹ 8. 2. 31: ποιεῖ ... Kal κρατεῖ. 

15 ΥἹ 8. 3. 22-24: τὴν τοῦ νοῦ ἐνέργειαν ... καὶ τὰς ὀρέξεις τὰς ἐκ τοῦ νοεῖν ἐγειρομένας. CA. 
6. 4-6: “we shall assert that virtue and intellect have the mastery and that we should refer being 
in our power and freedom to them’. 

16 VI8. 6. 26-27 (tr. Armstrong): ‘So it is still clearer that the immaterial is the free, and it is to 
this that being in our power is to be referred.’ Immaterial entities enjoy self-determination on 
account oftheir causal properties: they are impassible and essentially active principles, ‘primary 
causes’, cf. III 1. 8. 4-8 with Plato’s Laws 897 a 4. 
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Virtue in action and virtue as contemplative 
activity 


How are we to understand the claim that the autonomy of practical action is 
‘mixed’?”” Which aspects qualify as autonomous, and what kind of limitations 
does Plotinus have in mind? Since Plotinus is concerned with normative freedom 
rather than moral responsibility, only virtuous action is a viable candidate for 
(partial) autonomy.'® The question is to what extent virtuous actions are subject 
to the exclusive control of the agent herself. That is why the attainment of the goal 
(τεῦξις), which depends also on external circumstances, is ethically irrelevant. 
However, the agent is in charge of whether she acts in a noble way (καλῶς) and 
whether she does her best.'? The second qualification is that the exercise of virtue 
is provoked or indeed compelled by the situation.?® 


... 1f someone gave virtue itself the choice whether it would like in order to be active that 
there should be wars, that it might be brave, and that there should be injustice that it might 
define what is just and set things in order, and poverty, that it might display its liberality, or 
to stay quiet because everything was well, it would choose to rest from its practical activities 
because nothing needed its curative action, as ifa physician, for instance Hippocrates, were 
to wish that nobody needed his skill (VI 8. 5. 13-20, tr. Armstrong). 


The virtuous person is no activist. Rather, sheis likea physician curing a disease.?' 
She refrains from acting if possible, but under appropriate conditions—that 
is, if circumstances are adverse enough—-she seeks to restore the natural order 
of things. Virtue is ‘necessitated’ to the extent to which it is the external circum- 
stances that require its intervention. While external action is heteronomous in 
this sense, the ‘volition which precedes action’ is exempt from necessity and isin 
our power.”” Thus, autonomy is confined to the internal, psychic side of action. 
According to a third qualification, a distinction is needed even within this realm: 
virtue as psychic disposition or state does not include the desires and passions to 
which it brings limits or from which it liberates the person.” 


17 VI8.2. 36-37. 

18 See also Plato, Resp. 617 e 3: ‘virtue is no man’s slave’, quoted at ΥἹ 8. 5. 31. 

19 VI8.5.3-7. Cf. Epictetus, Diss. II. 5. 6-8. 

20 VI8.5.12-13 and 20-21. 

21 Cf. Stern-Gillet (2009) 340f. In principle, preventive actions (as distinct from curative ones) 
could also have a place here, but Plotinus’ examples suggest otherwise. 

22 VI8.5. 22-27. 

23 ΥἹ 8. 5. 2734; 6. 22-26. In the treatise On Virtues the moderation of passions is a function 
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The conclusion is that the autonomous aspect of virtuous action can be 
located in volition (βούλησις). This inner core of virtuous action, of which the 
agent is fully in control, is described in intellectualistic terms: “in practical 
actions self-determination and being in our power is not referred to practice and 
outward activity but to the inner activity of virtue itself, that is, its thought and 
contemplation’.”* This account cuts across the Aristotelian distinction between 
theory and practice. In Plotinus’ view, it is contemplative, noetic activity—vonotg, 
Bewpia—that is at the heart of virtuous practical actions. The contemplative activ- 
ity in question is probably directed to some specific aspect oftheintelligible world 
rather than to the second hypostasis in its entirety.” 

The distinction between internal activity and external actions recalls the met- 
aphysical model of double activity which is designed to explain causality.” Itisan 
important part of this theory that the internal activity constituting the substance 
of the cause brings about the external activity automatically, without any special 
effort, intention or attention on the agent’s part, provided that a suitable sub- 
strate is present. We may wonder ifthe internal contemplative activity which con- 
stitutes virtue produces practical actions in this way. On the one hand, the term 
“internal activity’ strongly suggest this. Further, elsewhere Plotinus argues that 
the world-soul and the astral souls exert their external ordering activity effort- 
lessly and without deliberative calculation, while they remain engaged in con- 
templation of higher realities. The relationship of cosmic soul to the bodies they 
take care of provides the ideal model for embodied human soul.” Ποίησις and 
πρᾶξις can equally be an accompaniment (παρακολούθημα) of contemplation in 
the case of human agents, too, as long as their external performance is guided by 
an intelligible object of contemplation.”® On the other hand, the virtuous person 


of ‘civic virtue’ (12. 2. 13-26), while ‘purificatory virtue’ entirely detaches the soul from the body 
and bodily desires (5. 2ff.). Plotinus’ initial question at VI 8. 5. 27-30 . reminds us of the former, 
but in the discussion—to judge from the maximalist expectations set for virtue (V1 8. 6. 14-18)— 
he seems to havein mind mainly the latter. Likewise, virtue is introduced as a disposition or state 
of the soul (ἕξις, διάθεσις, 5. 27-28, 35), but finally it is classified as ἐνέργεια (6. 21-22). For lower 
virtue as disposition and higher virtue as activity see V13. 16. 27-31; V12. 18. 15-16. 

24 ΥἹ 8. 6. 19-22, tr. Arsmtrong. 

25 C£.12.7.3-6; V 8. 10. 11-15. 

26 Emilsson (2012) 355-357 suggests that the distinction between external and internal action in 
Plato’s Republic (443 c-d), which underlies VI 8. 6. 19-22, is interpreted by Plotinus in the light 
of his doctrine of double activity (or, perhaps, it is among the inspirations of that doctrine). 

27 IV4.8; IV 8. 2; 119. 18. 30-35. See Smith (1999) 233-235. 

28 III 8. 4. 39-44. Cf. Smith (1999) 233; O’Meara (2003) 133. Wilberding (2008) 375-378 suggests 
that only ποίησις can qualify as an accompaniment of contemplation, while πρᾶξις is always 
its weakening. However, Plotinus does not distinguish here between πρᾶξις and ποίησις (cf. 
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reacts to external stimuli”” which implies that she takes notice of them. In fact, 
it is difficult to imagine that the virtuous person acts without paying attention to 
the circumstances or without availing herself of sense-perception and discursive 
reason. But if she does make use of these faculties, it is not clear in what sense the 
model of double activity applies to her action. I shall come back to this difficulty 
in the final section of my paper. 

For the time being, let me put Plotinus’ view on the partial autonomy of vir- 
tuous action into its proper historical context. In an early, Platonically-minded, 
work Aristotle contrasted the social virtues on the one hand and the theoretical 
cognition of reality on the other. The social virtues that inform the practical 
life of man while in body qualify as ‘necessary’, whereas the life of theoretical 
cognition, which we will enjoy on the Isles of the Blessed and which is called 
free life already in earthly existence, is “the only thing we want’.°° This idea can 
be connected with Plato’s comparison of the liberty of the philosopher with the 
servitude of the person engaged in public life.?' The contrast between the liberty 
of contemplation and the qualified autonomy of practical action that requires 
the use of the body is wide-spread among the Platonists (and other philoso- 
phers) of the Imperial Period.” We can see now that Plotinus’ claim that the 
primary form of autonomy consists in noetic understanding rather than practi- 
cal action? reformulates a traditional doctrine. However, his account of virtu- 
ous action goes beyond the conventional statements of the primacy of contem- 
plation in that it isolates a contemplative core within practical virtue itself. In 
his view, contemplation and action are not independent alternatives; rather, 
virtuous action can be understood in terms of external manifestation of con- 
templation. 


the usage at III 8. 3. 3-6); for action deriving from perfect contemplation see III 8. 6. 37-40. Cf. 
V 3.7. 25-34. 

29 VI8.5.12-13; 6. 10-11. 

30 Protr. Fr. 12. Ross = Augustinus, De trinit. XIV 9. 12 and Iamblichus, Protr. IX 52. 16-54. 
5 Pistelli. 

31 Theaet. 172 c-176 c. For the freedom of disembodied philosophical souls cf. Phaedo 66 c-e, 
114 b-c. 

32 Alcinous, Didasc. 2. 2-3. For other sources see Baltes/Dörrie (2002), Baustein 174. 1 with 
commentary. 

33 VI8.6. 3-10 and 32-43; cf. IV 4. 44. 
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Divine Intellect as model of human freedom 


Plotinus develops his analysis of the freedom of purely contemplative activity at 
the end ofthe treatment of human autonomy. 


But the contemplative, that is the primary, Intellect is what is in its own power in this way, 
that its work in no way depends on another, but it is all turned to itself and its work is itself 
and itrests in the Good, being without need and fulfilled, and, one might say, living accord- 
ing to its volition; but its volition is its thinking, but was called volition, because it was to its 
mind (κατὰ νοῦν); for what is called volition imitates what is in Intellect (τὸ κατὰ νοῦν, VI8. 
6. 32-38, tr. Armstrong, modified). 


This account concerns divine Intellect rather than its human counterpart.”* Uni- 
versal Intellect is relevant to Plotinus’ argument for two reasons. Plotinus asked 
whether the notion of autonomy can be applied to the ‘gods’ and the ‘primary 
things’ (VI 8. 1. 1-11); the second hypostasis, Intellect, that is being discussed 
here certainly falls within this category. What is more important for my purposes 
here is that the self-contained activity of Intellect is introduced as the paradigm 
of human autonomy (as can be seen from occurrence of the notion of ‘imitation’ 
at the end ofthe quote). 

Let us have a closer look at this relationship. Plotinus emphasizes with 
respect to Intellect that 1) its operation is self-directed and it does not depend 
on anything else; 2) in this kind of operation it possesses the Good on its own 
level, that is, it has attained its goal, hence it is ‘fulfilled’ and ‘lives according to 
its volition’; 3) its volition is intellection. Plotinus compares the mode of opera- 
tion of Intellect and the volition (βούλησις) in the human soul that, in context, 
can be understood as comprising both purely theoretical activities and the kind 
of contemplation that may find its expression in virtuous action.” Plotinus stated 
that (1) volition remains or at least wants to remain by itself (ἐφ᾽ αὑτῆς), and it 
is capable of preserving its independence in the face of external challenges;?° (2) 
volition in the soul is ultimately directed to the Good: it wants it, and it attains it 


34 The phrase πρῶτος νοῦς regularly refers to universal Intellect rather than human reason 
(III 8.8.19; V 3. 5. 27 and 39; Ν 5.1. 34; V17. 29. 27). Moreover, while Plotinus uses the ἐπί + dative 
construction in the plural first person in connection with human autonomy (V18. 2. 34-35; 3. 21; 
6. 5-6), the phrase occurs here in the third person (ἐφ᾽ αὑτῷ, 6. 32; cf. 6. 44; 13. 11). 

35 At V18. 6. 29-31 the first part of the sentence seems to refer to the volition that constitutes 
virtue, while the second part (ὃ αὐτὴ βούλεται ...) can be interpreted in terms of the contempla- 
tive activities of the soul. 

36 ΥἹ 8. 6. 6-14 and 27-30. 
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again and again (τυγχάνειν); (3) human volition, too, can be described in terms 
of intellectual cognition.® 

The slogan ‘lives as he wishes to’ is the traditional description of the ethical 
ideal of freedom.?? Plotinus transfers this description to Intellect, and thus he 
creates continuity between autonomous human volition and the activity of divine 
Intellect. On the other hand, the nature ofhuman freedom can only be fully under- 
stood if we trace it back to its intelligible principle, if we grasp it as an image 
of the sovereignty of Intellect.*° 

However, human freedom is related to Intellect even more intimately than 
the image-model relationship suggests. Human intellect and universal Intellect 
are not two numerically distinct things. Plotinus postulates that human intellect 
is part ofthe organic unity of Intellect, and it is in some sense identical with the 
other parts and with the whole.*! As a consequence, man is capable of having 
immediate experience of the transcendent modes of freedom enjoyed by Intellect 
and by the One.” Human contemplative activity, insofar as it attains its goal, is 
not merely an image of the activity of Intellect but coincides with [1.45 

The nature of human freedom is explained in metaphysical—rather than in 
genuinely ethical—terms. The most important part of the answer to the ques- 
tion concerning human autonomy is provided by the metaphysical doctrine 
of Intellect. 


37 V18.6. 38-39 and 41-22; 7.5. 

38 Cf. VI8.5. 22-24 and 6. 27-28 with 5. 34-35; 6. 21-22. 

39 Epictetus, Diss. IV 1. 1; cf. IV 1. 128; II 1. 23-2. The description of freedom in these terms is 
traditional Stoic doctrine, see Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 34; De officiis I 69ff.; Persius, Sat. V; 
Philo, Quod omnis probus 59f., cf. 97; Dio Chrysostomus, Or. 14.17. 

40 The text of ΥἹ 8. 6. 32-38, as printed in Henry/Schwyzer (1982) and translated by Armstrong, 
incorporates an emendation by Igal (ἡ γὰρ instead of kai γὰρ at 6. 37), but the aspect Iam em- 
phasizing here—the paradigmatic role of the activity of Intellect for human volition—does not 
depend on this conjecture. 

41 For the elusive relation between human soul and intellect see V 3. 3. 21-29. For the relation 
between the parts and the whole in the intelligible world see the passages listed below, n. 58. 
42 V18.15.14-23. take it that the βούλησις discussed in the first chapters belongs to the psychic 
level, while the ‘nature’ that is in contact with Intellect and the One (15. 14) is on the level of the 
second hypostasis. In successful contemplative acts the soul manages to adapt the images in 
itself to the originals in Intellect, and thus it partakes in non-discursive, noetic understanding, 
cf. 3. 4. 1-15; 6. 25-28. For the relationship between higher, noetic contemplation and ordinary 
theoretical activity see Linguiti (2012) 185-190. 

43 Afurtherquestion, which Icannot pursue here, iswhetherthe analogyPlotinusdrawsbetween 
the ethical self-constitution of man and the self-causation of the Good (VI 8. 13. 11-47) implies 
a different understanding of autonomy. This possibility is explored by Remes (forthcoming). 
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The intertwinement of metaphysics and ethics 


In the Timaeus, Plato posits an intelligible paradigm in order to explain certain 
properties of the physical world. In Plotinus, this mode of explanation is exten- 
sively applied to the interrelations of entities that are ordered by the principle 
of metaphysical priority. The image may provide a starting-point for the inquirer 
in the cognitive process that leads to the intellectual grasp of the original,“* but 
the latter enjoys explanatory priority. The image can be known only if it is iden- 
tified as an image of its model, whereas the model cannot be explained in terms 
of its images. The methodology based on the notions of original and image is 
a variety of Plotinus’ ‘vertical’ explanations. In his view, the phenomena of the 
empirical world can be understood if we trace them back to their intelligible prin- 
ciples. 

Ethical values are explained in the same way. In VI 8, it emerges that autono- 
mous human volition, which is at the root of contemplative life and may also be 
operative in practical action, is an image of the self-contained activity of Intellect, 
and, perhaps, it partially coincides with it. This kind of justification of ethical 
doctrines can be detected in other contexts, too. Virtue,“ happiness“° and self- 
knowledge” are likewise traced back to their models in Intellect. 

This methodology has important consequences both for Plotinus’ ethics and 
his metaphysics. We have seen that the inquiry into human freedom in VI 8 is 
conducted on a very abstract level. Plotinus barely takes into consideration prac- 
tical situations. All we can gather concerning ethical conduct is that the virtuous 
person acts only if circumstances render it absolutely necessary, and that he is 
prepared to sacrifice his own life, his children and his fatherland if the end he 
has in view so dictates.”® Instead of an analysis of ethical life, we get a meta- 
physical account of human nature interspersed with references to Intellect that 
is portrayed as the model of human autonomy. I believe, however, that Ploti- 


44 117.1. 20-24. 

45 Theideas ofthe virtues are in Intellect (V 8. 10. 10-15; V12. 18. 15-16). At 12.7. 3-6, the noetic 
archetypes of the cardinal virtues are identified with various aspects of the self-directed cogni- 
tive act of Intellect. 

46 14.4; cf.15.7. 

47 Plotinus draws a parallel between the self-knowledge of Intellect and human ethical self- 
knowledge (VI 7. 41. 17-25). Self-knowledge is connected with the knowledge of God both on the 
level of soul and that of Intellect (V 3. 4. 20-23; 6. 3-4; 7. 7-9). In the former case, self-knowledge 
has ἃ spiritual-ethical dimension, cf. V 1.1. 1-22. The origin of this motifis Plato’s analysis of ethi- 
cal self-knowledge, see Alc. 1133 c. 

48 ΥἹ 8. 5. 7-20; 6. 14-18. 
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nus’ ethical thought is not confined to texts which explicitly address questions 
of human good and of social relations, but much of it is implicitly contained in 
metaphysicaldoctrines. When he comes to speak about the perfect, self-sufficient, 
eternal life of Intellect, he clarifies, at the same time, what the essence of human 
freedom, virtue and happiness consists in. Ethics is, as it were, telescoped into 
metaphysics. 

Let me explain. The metaphysical model of reality is pregnant with normative 
implications. 1) The metaphysically prior grades of reality enjoy priority in value 
as well. The ontological and causal order represents an axiological order. Thus, 
the metaphysical framework determines the direction of life praxis and it sets 
the goal for man. The human good consists in a life lived on the level of Intellect 
which is ultimately directed to the Good, the only absolute reference point in the 
system. 2) The analysis of human nature is also relevant to ethical praxis. The 
distinction between the lower, bodily self and the higher, intellectual self implies 
the injunction to direct our awareness to the latter and to allow ourselves to be 
guided by this aspect of our nature. 3) Plotinus seems to work out his metaphysi- 
cal doctrines with ethical considerations in view. 

The last point can be illustrated with the passage discussed in the previous 
section. Plotinus’ Intellect is not exclusively an epistemological construct. Plo- 
tinus’ theory contains notions—such as ‘turning toward oneself’,? ‘desire for 
the good” and ‘care of oneself””!—which traditionally serve to describe the psy- 
chological and moral life of man. These notions are put into an ontological and 
epistemological context, and they are reinterpreted in terms of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of self-thinking Intellect. The inward turn of Intellect is its cognitive 
orientation, desire is the indefiniteness of the subject before it receives content, 
Intellect’s work on itself is its self-directed cognitive activity. At the same time, 
the theory of Intellect retains an ethical potential. Intellect sets the standard not 
only for perfect cognition; its self-sufficient, cognitively rich life that is centered 
around the Good can also be understood as the ethical ideal of contemplative life 
elevated to the level of divine perfection.°” The enthusiastic, rhetorical descrip- 
tions of Intellect exhort the reader to imitate the divine paradigm.”? In addition, 
Intellect fulfills the role of explanatory principle in relation to the ethical life 


49 Epictetus uses this notion in the context of ethical self-examination and self-perfection, Diss. 
14. 18f.; III 16. 15; III 22. 38f.; III 23. 16; IV 4. 7. Ench. 10 and 41. 

50 Gorg. 468 b-d, Meno 77 d-78 Ὁ; Aristotle, DA 433 a 23-30, NE 1113 a 15ff. 

51 Alcib. 1132 b-c. 

52 Aristotle also connects human and divine theoretical life, NE 1177 a 13-17; 1177 b 26-1178 a 2; 
Metaph. 1072 b 14-26. 

53 See, for instance, ΥἹ 8. 15; V 8. 3-4. 
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of man. It is the second feature of the theory that is exploited at VI 8. 6. 32ff. 
where Plotinus finds the model of human autonomy in the self-thinking act 
of Intellect.°* 


Consequences for other-regarding attitudes 


Ifthe intertwinement ofethics with metaphysics is sufficiently taken into account, 
the contested points concerning the status of practical ethics appear in a new 
light. I focus on the problem of self-centeredness. If the world of ethical praxis 
remains in the background, it is not, as though Plotinus’ philosophy entailed 
fleeing from the world, egocentrism and neglect of fellow men. Rather, he seems 
to suppose that the nature of human community can be best explained in terms 
of its principles in the intelligible realm. 

Interpersonal relations and other-regarding attitudes are accounted for in 
the context of metaphysical doctrines concerning the soul and the unity of the 
intelligible world rather than directly, by means of an ethical analysis of the 
human world. Embodiment implies that the soul turns away from the organic 
unity of the intelligible realm and it becomes isolated from it. The fact that its 
attention is focused on the needs, pains and pleasures, fears and desires of a par- 
ticular body prevents it from contemplation of the higher realm.°° Man is merely 
a part of the sensible world and is subject to the causal nexus of nature, as far 
as his lower, bodily nature is concerned.’ The embodied human soul, however, 
potentially contains the whole of the intelligible realm.? The ascent to the intel- 
ligible world involves actually becoming a ‘whole’, reintegration into the living 
unity of the intelligible world to which the higher self has always belonged. In 
this unity, the higher self retains some kind of individuality but, at the same 
time, it is not separated from other entities—among them other selves—by which 
the intelligible world is populated; it can even be regarded as identical with them 
and with the whole.°® In the light of these doctrines, the inward turn, ascent 


54 The notions that figure here in the account of the ‘primary, theoretical Intellect’, are used 
elsewhere in descriptions of the ethical ideal of the contemplative wise person. Concern with the 
self as opposed to external things: IV 4. 44. 1-4; 14. 4. 18-19. Inward turn: 14. 11. 7-8 and 16-17. 
Living according to one’s volition: 14. 5. 8-9; οἴ. 1 4. 6. 13ff. 

55 For the isolation of the soul see IV 7. 13. 11-12; IV 8. 4. 10-21; V 1. 1. 1-22; VI 4. 16. 21-36. 

56 113.9. 27-30. 

57 113.7.11 and 21-23; III 4. 3. 21-27. 

58 VI5.7.esp. 6-8 (tr. Armstrong): ‘For, since the others, and not only ourselves, are those [the 
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and contemplation cannot simply mean secession from the human community. 
Quite the opposite, it is precisely in this way that we regain true community with 
our fellow men.?? 

The doctrine ofthe community of human souls or intellects in the unity ofthe 
intelligible realm provides motivation to appreciate other persons in earthly life. 
Other persons share with us the same intellectual nature, and they enjoy the 
same kind of community with God that we ourselves do.‘ The wise person looks 
at the world form a detached, holistic perspective,°' without paying heed to the 
needs of the particular body his soul cares for. Plotinus depreciates our natural 
attachment to our relatives,°? but he does not do so in the name of a selfish ideal. 
He is ‘not unfriendly’ or ‘“unsympathetic’, but ‘the best of friends’; he keeps his 
distance from the earthly fates of others no more than he does from his own.‘? He 
values other persons (and himself) as citizens of the community of the intelligible 
realm rather than in their capacity as bodily, empirical beings. 

Ordinary people who do not look beyond the world of action act in order to 
create external expressions of the cognitive contents dimly present in their souls 
which they can see more clearly in this form.‘ By contrast, the wise person’s 
action does not serve the purpose of epistemic clarification because he is already 
capable of contemplating the intelligible objects within himself with sufficient 
clarity. His action is independent from any self-regarding interest. He displays 
‘what comes from himself’ (τὸ παρ᾽ αὑτοῦ), which, I take it, includes his actions, 
to another person (πρὸς ἄλλον ἀποφαίνει). 5 In this sense, he acts for the sake 
of others. The awareness of the community of the souls I have discussed in the 
previous paragraphs may provide him with reasons to do so. 


intelligible things], we are all (pantes) those. So then, being together with all things [persons? -- 
L. B.], we are those: so then, we are all and one.’ For the unity of the intelligible world and for 
the relation between the parts and the whole see IV 3. 5. 6-18; IV 8. 3. 6-21; V 8.4. 6-11 and 21-27; 
V. 9. 6. 1-10; V12. 20; VI 4. 14. 1-22. See also IV 3. 18. 13-24 for the intimate community of disem- 
bodied souls. 

59 Cf. Bussanich (1990) 172-180. 

60 16.5. 9-17; 119. 9. 26-29; 9. 43-51; 9. 74-79; 16. 5-9. 

61 Remes (2006) 17ff. calls attention to this aspect. 

62 14.7. 32-47; 8. 12-30; IV 4. 44. 6-9; VI8. 6. 15-18. 

63 14. 15. 21-25. 

64 III 8.6. 1-9 and 21-34; cf. 4. 31-36. 

65 III8. 6. 37-40; cf. 4. 41-44. Schniewind (2003) 182-184 interprets the external performance 
ofthe wise person described at 6. 37f. primarily in terms of his educational role. 
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Practical reason and the division of philosophy 


What has been said thus far suggests that ethics is almost dissolved in meta- 
physics. However, weighty arguments can be adduced to the opposite effect. In 
the treatise On Dialectic Plotinus says that philosophy includes, along with dia- 
lectic (metaphysics), ethics and physics as well, which means that he expressly 
acknowledges the existence of ethics as a discipline.° Moreover, one might 
argue on the basis of the distinction between theoretical and practical reason 
made at least in two passages“ that ethics qualifies as an autonomous discip- 
line in a deeper sense, too, since it is rooted in the natural structure of reason. 
Let us have a look at Plotinus’ conception of practical rationality with a focus 
on φρόνησις. 

It is useful at this point to recall the basic traits of Aristotle’s notion 
of φρόνησις, practical wisdom. He divides reason into a scientific and a calcula- 
tive part.°® The former is concerned with necessary, universal truths; its highest 
excellence is theoretical wisdom (σοφία) which includes insight into the prin- 
ciples and demonstrative knowledge of derivative theorems (νοῦς, ἐπιστήμη). “5 
Calculative reason is related to contingent particular things; its characteristic 
mode of operation is deliberation (βούλευσις). Φρόνησις is one of the virtues 
of calculative reason (it is distinguished from productive expertises). Practi- 
cal wisdom is related to the agent himself, it has to cope with particular situa- 
tions, and it uses its deliberative powers to achieve the noble ends set by ethical 
virtue.’® 

Plotinus distinguishes between φρόνησις and σοφία in the following way: 


And, in the same way, philosophy theorizes about the morals drawing on intelligible reality, 
but adds the virtuous dispositions and the exercises which produce them. The rational dis- 
positions receive their principles from There, and they possess them as their own already; 
for in fact they are with matter for the most part. And the other virtues apply reasoning 
(λογισμούς) to the experiences and actions proper to them, but φρόνησις ἰ5 a kind of supe- 
rior reasoning (ἐπιλογισμός) and is concerned with what is more universal, and with ques- 
tions of mutual implication, and <it controls> whether to refrain from action, now or later, 
or whether an entirely different course would be better. Dialectic and σοφία provide every- 
thing for φρόνησις to use, in an even more universal and immaterial form (1 3. 6. 5-12, my 
translation, based on Armstrong’s). 


66 13.6. 1-7. 

67 13.6. 10-14; V 3.6. 35-44. 

68 NE 1139 a 5-15. 

69 NE 1139 Ὁ 19-35; 1140 Ὁ 31-1141 a 20. 
70 NE1140 a 24-b 30; 1141 a 28-b 22. 
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Φρόνησις is interpreted here in terms of practical intelligence and is distinguis- 
hed from theoretical wisdom. The former is concerned, to judge from the opera- 
tions ascribed to it, with particular practical situations, and it is characterized 
as a kind of reasoning (ἐπιλογισμός). The subordination of practical wisdom to 
theoretical wisdom is not alien to Aristotle either. It seems, then, that Plotinus 
has a notion of practical wisdom which largely corresponds to Aristotle’s. 

However, the main bulk of evidence tells against this interpretation. 1) In 
several passages, φρόνησις is not distinguished from theoretical wisdom; rather, 
it is itself a contemplative activity of soul that unfolds the contents of Intellect.’! 
This probably also implies that it is not concerned with particulars. 2) Its mode 
of operation is not discursive. Strictly speaking, φρόνησις and deliberative rea- 
soning are incompatible since the person engaged in deliberation only searches 
what the φρόνιμος already possesses.’” 3) Φρόνησις exerts an ordering activity 
both on the cosmic level”? and in human life. As a ‘purificatory’ virtue, it is the 
independent activity of soul that separates it from the body and brings it back to 
Intellect.”* On the whole, φρόνησις can be understood in terms of intelligence 
that is contemplative and creative atthe same time, and thus it mediates between 
the intelligible and the sensible realm. Plotinus’ φρόνησις, at least in its standard 
use, is not practical intelligence as opposed to theoretical wisdom. 

Moreover, non-Aristotelian features surface in I 3, too. First, φρόνησις is 
not limited to practical intelligence in this treatise either, but it has theoretical 
aspects as well.”° Secondly, φρόνησις, even if it exerts its activity in particular 
situation, is not concerned with particulars as such; rather, its object is ‘some- 
thing more universal’. Presumably, it judges the particular situations in the 
light of universal values which it receives from the contemplation of intelligible 
reality. Thirdly, and most importantly, φρόνησις depends on theoretical wisdom 


71 12.6. 12-13: ‘Zopia and φρόνησις consists in the contemplation of that which Intellect con- 
tains’. Cf. 12. 3. 21-31; 7. 6-7; 13. 5. 5-8. Φρόνησις is not distinguished from productive rationality 
either. Cf. V 9. 11. 13-16; 113. 18. 5-8. 

72 IV 4.12. 3-13. 

73 12.1. 6-9; 119. 5. 1-8; IV 2. 2. 42-49; IV 4. 10-14. The external activity of φρόνησις, at least 
on the cosmic level, does not imply conscious attention and concern with the details. Cf. IV 
4.11. 23-28; IV 8. 2. 26-30; IV 4. 8. 

74 12.3. 11-15; 16. 6. 12-13; II 9. 15. 38-39; IV 7. 10. 7-19. Cf. Plato, Theaet. 176 a-b; Phaedo 
69 a-c. 

75 At13.5.5-8, Plotinus develops a distinction between φρόνησις and σοφία that differs from 
the one in the quote above: the former is a disposition of the soul directed to Being, while the 
latter concerns the first principle beyond Being. I take it that by σοφία human reason seeks to 
comprehend the Good (without being able to grasp it in its simplicity), whereas φρόνησις is 
a contemplative activity directed to the second hypostasis. 
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for its content, as “σοφία provides to it everything for use’.’° I conclude that for 
Plotinus σοφία and φρόνησις are not excellences of two kinds of reason that 
differ both in their objects and their respective mode of operation; rather, they 
are subsequent stages in a descending series that conveys the contents of Intel- 
lect to human beings. 

The whole argument of the chapter aims to show that physics and ethics 
essentially depend on dialectic.’” This sits well with the paramount impor- 
tance of Intellect in the explanation of ethical values I have discussed above. 
Of course, Plotinus does not mean to abolish the ethical sphere any more than 
he does the physical world. The empirical world has a firm metaphysical status 
as a characteristic stage in the process of the unfolding of reality. Nevertheless, 
in the explanation of ethical values he avails himself of a strictly metaphysical 
method. 


The practical syllogism in Plotinus’ theory 
of action 


One may wonder precisely how the intelligible principles prompted by φρόνησις 
guide virtuous action. Plotinus’ remarks concerning the practical use of reason 
seem to point in opposite directions. 1) In VI 8. 5-6, the immaterial volition 
(βούλησις) and the internal activity, intellection or contemplation that constitutes 
virtue, which are alternative descriptions of the autonomous aspect of virtuous 
action, do not seem to be directed to the external world or to have a discursive 
mode of operation. Similarly, φρόνησις, in what I called its standard interpre- 
tation in the previous section, is directed to Intellect rather than outward, and 
it is capable of exerting its ordering activity without deliberative calculation. 
2) On the other hand, Plotinus states that practical intellect (νοῦς πρακτικός), as 
distinct from theoretical intellect, turns outward and it knows external objects 
rather than itself.”® Furthermore, in 13. 6, φρόνησις has to do with particular situ- 
ations and is characterized by some kind of reasoning. It is not clear, then, which 
place is assigned to the knowledge of external circumstances and to deliberative 


76 13.6. 12-14, cf. 5-6. 

77 13.6. 2ff. 

78 V3. 6. 36-39 (tr. Armstrong): ‘as the practical intellect looks to the outside and does not stay 
with itself, it could have a kind of knowledge of the things outside, but if it was altogether practi- 
cal, there would be no necessity in it of knowing itself”. 
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reasoning in Plotinus’ theory of action, and, in particular, in his account of vir- 
tuous action. This is the question I left open in the discussion of the applicability 
of the model of double activity to virtuous action. 

The difficulty can be resolved, I submit, if we suppose that Plotinus conceives 
of human action in terms of the Aristotelian model of the practical syllogism.’? 
Practical reason is directed outward to the extent to which the minor premise 
οἴ ἃ practical syllogism contains information concerning the relevant external cir- 
cumstances of action. This holds for virtuous and ordinary agents alike. However, 
the latter consider some external thing as the end of their action, too. That is why 
in their case also the major premise is externally determined, as it is furnished 
by irrational desires which are directed to external objects. Actions motivated by 
familial affection, by carnal desires, by spirit, by fear and by the desire for self- 
preservation are analysed in these terms:°° ‘the premises of passion are the prin- 
ciple [of action] and they belong to the irrational part’.°' This statement contains 
the characteristic term ‘premise’ (προτάσις) which makes sense in this context 
only if it refers to the major premise of practical syllogism.®? 

The wise and virtuous person is distinguished by the fact thatthe end he has 
in view is not external. Rather, he possesses his own good within, since in the 
contemplative activity in which he is engaged the subject and the object of cogni- 
tion coincide.® I take it that the contemplation which constitutes the inner core 
of virtue according to VI 8. 6 and φρόνησις in 13. 5-6 belong to this type. This 
kind of contemplative activity may supply the major premise of action under 
certain circumstances. The syllogistic terminology is used by Plotinus in rela- 
tion to virtuous action, too: ‘(we shall grant) that the premises [of action] derived 
from this [from the activity of intellect] (τὰς ἐντεῦθεν προτάσεις ) are truly free, 
and that the desires roused by thinking are not involuntary’.®* I take it that the 


79 De motu an. 701 a 7- 1; NE 1146 b 35-1147 Ὁ 17. Aristotle uses this model to explain human 
action as well as animal behaviour. The major, more general, premise of practical syllogism for- 
mulates a rule or a goal set by a desire, while the minor premise, which concerns the particular 
circumstances of action, is provided by a cognitive faculty; the conclusion is action itself. 

80 IV 4.44. 6-16. 

81 IV 4.44. 6, my translation. In Greek: ἀρχὴ καὶ τοῦ ἀλόγου αἱ τοῦ πάθους προτάσεις. My in- 
terpretation of this difficult phrase is based on the note of Henry/Schwyzer (1982) ad locum who 
construe both ἀρχή and τοῦ ἀλόγου as predicates. 

82 The Liddell/Scott/Jones dictionary lists among the meanings of npotäoıg ‘stretching out, 
urge’. However, the only evidence adduced is the Plotinus passage I am discussing. In this case, 
therefore, I trust more Sleeman/Pollet (1980) s.v. προτάσις who are not familiar with this mean- 
ing and render the word with ‘proposition’, ‘premise’. 

83 IV 4. 44. 1-4 and 33-36. 

84 VI8.3. 22-24, tr. Armstrong. 
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‘desires’ mentioned here can be connected with the volition directed to noble 
ends that is operative in virtuous practical actions, while the ‘premises’ are the 
major premises of the practical syllogism that correspond to such desires. If that 
is so, Plotinus makes ethical praxis dependent on contemplation in a very spe- 
cific sense. Contemplative activity does not only generally inform the external life 
of the wise person, but it also furnishes the ends that he pursues when engaged 
in particular actions. 

As for discursivity, it cannot be excluded from the mental processes of the 
virtuous person which lead to action. Even ifthe contemplative activity that sup- 
plies the major premise of the practical syllogism concerns universal values and 
is non-discursive in character, the agent must take into account the particular cir- 
cumstances of action which provide the minor premise ofthe practical syllogism. 
There is not much evidence of the latter aspect in the texts,°° but it is required 
not only by common sense but also by the model of practical syllogism which is, 
or so I would argue, clearly at work in Plotinus’ analysis of virtuous action. The 
discursive operation preparing virtuous action is presumably not aporetic. This 
is suggested by the fact that Plotinus uses the language of command rather than 
that of deliberation in this connection.®” 

In some passages, Plotinus seems to depreciate practical action as such. 
For instance, he says that practical action is “under enchantment’.°® I believe, 
however, that a distinction needs to be made here. This statement holds strictly 
only for ordinary agents who do not have a higher end in view beyond theimages 
of nobility brought about by action itself.° By contrast, the action of the wise 
person is “free from enchantment’, that is, it qualifies as autonomous, pro- 
vided that he is guided by the contemplation of true nobility (as opposed to its 
images) and that he regards action as ‘necessary’ rather than ‘good’.?° The evalu- 


85 C£.12.5. 2131. 

86 See, however, VI 8. 1. 39-44 where Plotinus insists against Aristotle (NE 1110 Ὁ 30-33) that 
voluntary action (ἑκούσιον) requires not only knowledge of the particular circumstances but also 
that of general principles. This implies that knowledge of particulars is needed as well. ‘Volun- 
tary’ 15 8 term for normative autonomy in VI8. 

87 ΥἹ 8. 6. 16, 28: κελεύουσαν, Erutägeie.—The notion of ἐπιλογισμός at 1 3. 6. 10 is perhaps in- 
troduced to set apart φρόνησις from ordinary calculative thought. One might guess that this kind 
of thinking involves seeing the particulars related to action in the light of intelligible principles. 
Cf. Schniewind (2008) 210f. The interpretation of φρόνησις in 13. 6 is atypical insofar as it seems 
to be responsible not only for the general knowledge contained in the major premise of practical 
syllogism but also for the whole mental process leading to action. 

88 IV 4.43. 18-24. 

89 ΙΝ 4.44. 25-33; cf. III 8. 4. 41. 

90 IV 4.44.18-21 and 25ff. Cf. VI8. 6. 17-18. 
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ation of practical action depends on its goal, on the metaphysical orientation 
expressed in it. 

In the theory of double activity, the internal activity necessarily brings about 
the external activity if a suitable substrate is present. The “necessity’ of virtuous 
action does not only connote heteronomy; it also implies that the virtuous agent 
cannot fail to act if action is called for by the circumstances. Thus, the language 
of ‘necessity’ conveys the notion of moral duty as well. The necessary, ‘automatic’ 
character of the action of the virtuous person resembles the external activities in 
the theory of double activity. However, this does not mean that he does not use 
discursive reason; the analysis of virtuous action in terms of practical syllogism 
suggests the opposite. 

Plotinus’ conception of ethics is deeply Platonic. He is reluctant to separate 
praxis from theoretical cognition and he considers metaphysical theory as directly 
relevant to the ethical life of man.?' Plotinian φρόνησις cannot be understood in 
terms of practical intelligence as distinct from theoretical reason. Nonetheless, 
it has an ethical function as well which mainly consists in the mediation of the 
contents of Intellect to human soul. The way in which the principles conveyed to 
the soul by φρόνησις become operative in practical action can be elucidated in 
terms of the Aristotelian model of practical syllogism. Thus, Plotinus propounds 
a Platonic theory of action which accommodates elements of Aristotle’s theory. 
Later Neoplatonists go beyond him in this respect, but they seem to preserve his 
central insight, that is, the relevance of metaphysics to ethics.?? 


91 Plato argues that the knowledge of the Forms, especially that of the Good, is indispens- 
able for political leadership (Resp. 484 b-d; 504 d-505 b). Aristotle objects that the universal 
Good, if there were such a thing, would be irrelevant to the human good that can be achieved 
by means of practical action (NE 1096 b 31-1097 a 13). In an early work, however, Aristotle sets 
out a Platonic position: θεωρητικὴ φρόνησις, the knowledge of ‘nature’ and of ‘the divine’ pro- 
vides the philosopher with amodel on which he can rely in ethical and political action (Protr. Fr. 
13 Walzer/Ross = Iamblichus, Protr. 10). 

92 For the reception of φρόνησις and of practical syllogism in TJamblichus and in other later 
Neoplatonists see O’Meara (2003) 90 and 136-138. 
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Marie-Luise Lakmann 
„.. die feine Stimme der Zikaden“ 


lunkos, Περὶ γήρως und die platonische Philosophie 


Einleitung 


Das Alter war den Menschen zu allen Zeiten gleichermaßen erwünscht wie 
gefürchtet. Die Probleme und Beschwernisse, die dieser Lebensabschnitt oftmals 
den Menschen in unterschiedlicher Intensität bereitet, sind augenscheinlich und 
allgemein bekannt. Die positiven Seiten des Alters treten dagegen nicht unmit- 
telbar vor Augen. In der antiken Literatur variieren die Aussagen über alte Men- 
schen; sie bewegen sich zwischen Verspottung und Hochachtung. Bei Homer 
beispielsweise liest man ebenso über die Schwächen des alten Priamos wie über 
die Klugheit und Weisheit des greisen Nestor.! Vor allem in der Dichtung wurden 
häufig die Schattenseiten des Alters dargestellt.” Auf politischer Ebene dagegen 
erkannte man eher die positiven Seiten des lebenserfahrenen Menschen an,’ aber 
es waren vor allem die Philosophen, die das Alter zum Gegenstand ihrer Untersu- 
chungen machten und Argumente suchten für eine positive Sichtweise auf diesen 
Lebensabschnitt. 

Zum ersten Mal wurden die Vorzüge des Alters bewusst thematisiert in dem 
Gespräch, das Sokrates in Platons Staat (328 b ff.) mit dem greisen Kephalos 
führte. In der Folgezeit gab es eine nicht unbeträchtliche Anzahl von Schriften 
über das Alter, von denen jedoch nur zwei vollständig erhalten sind: Ciceros 
Cato maior de senectute und Plutarchs An seni sit gerendi res publica. Von zahl- 


1 Zu dieser Ambivalenz der homerischen Sichtweise s. beispielsweise Gnilka (1983) 1003ff.; Falk- 
ner (1989) 1-67; dens. (1995) 3ff. Auf Homer beruft sich auch der Redner bei Iunkos (V 1030, 1f.), 
wenn er die körperlichen Veränderungen der alten Menschen nicht ausschließlich als Schwä- 
chen, sondern als angenehme Erscheinungen bewertet: So haben z.B. die Menschen im Alter 
„die feine Stimme der Zikaden“ (Il. 3, 151). 

2 Vgl. z.B. Falkner (1995) passim, bes. 262: „In Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns, in the lyric and 
elegiac tradition, and in Greek tragedy, the picture ranges with few exceptions from bleak to hor- 
rid“; ferner Gnilka (1983) 1006ff. 

3 Iunkos selbst verweist auf das Gesetz Solons, dass „der sehr junge Mann weder Archont noch 
Mitglied des Rates sein solle“ (V 1026, 16ff.); dazu Sigismund (2003) 102ff., 139ff.; vgl. auch Wag- 
ner-Hasel (2012) 51ff. zur „Autorität der Alten in der Politik“. 
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reichen weiteren Schriften gibt es lediglich Fragmente.” Einen großen Teil dieser 
Fragmente hat Stobaios im 50. Kapitel seiner Exzerptensammlung erhalten, in 
dem er Texte von mehr als 40 namentlich genannten Autoren zu diesem Thema 
zusammenstellt.” Einer dieser Autoren ist der lange Zeit unbeachtet gebliebene 
Philosoph Iunkos, aus dessen Schrift Über das Greisenalter (Περὶ γήρως) vier 
umfangreiche Fragmente überliefert sind. Da außer diesen Texten nichts von 
ihm erhalten ist und er bei keinem anderen antiken Autor erwähnt oder zitiert 
wird, ist über seine Lebenszeit und seine Herkunft nichts bekannt. Aufgrund 
einer Analyse seiner Sprache hat man seine Lebenszeit in das 1. bzw. 2. Jh. n. Chr. 
gesetzt.’ Die zahlreich angeführten Beispiele aus der Geschichte und dem Leben 
der Griechen -- Bezüge zur römischen Welt fehlen fast gänzlich -- deuten darauf 
hin, dass Iunkos möglicherweise selbst Grieche war.® 

Die im Gesamtwerk des Stobaios auffallend umfangreichen Exzerpte finden 
sich im 50. und 53. Kapitel des 4. Buches der Anthologie, im 5. Band der Ausgabe 
von Wachsmuth-Hense: 


I:  V 1026, 10-1031, 13 W.-H. (= IV 50, 27) 
II:  V 1049, 11-1052, 16 W.-H. (= IV 50, 85) 
II: V 1060, 10-1065, 11 W.-H. (= IV 50, 95) 
Iv: V 1107, 16-1109, 18 W.-H. (= IV 53, 35) 


Die Texte scheinen in veränderter Reihenfolge fast die ganze Schrift des Iunkos 
wiederzugeben (II - ΠῚ - I - IV). Es fehlen lediglich der Anfang und die Verbin- 
dung zwischen dem zweiten und dritten Text (d.h. zwischen III und I). Inhalt des 
Werkes ist eine vor Publikum geführte Diskussion über die Frage, ob das Alter 
ein Übel oder ein Gut sei. Auf der einen Seite (II) steht ein junger Mann, der die 
negative Ansicht der meisten Menschen vertritt, nämlich dass das Alter miss- 
lich sei und nichts Angenehmes mehr für den Menschen bereithalte. Zunächst 
verweist er ganz allgemein auf das Nachlassen der körperlichen und geistigen 
Kräfte in dieser Lebensphase und zählt alle bekannten Mühseligkeiten auf, die 


4 Vel. die umfassende Übersicht über dieses Literaturgattung bei Sigismund (2003) im Anhang 
S. 330ff.; ferner Gnilka (1971) 6f. 

5 Vgl. Sigismund (2003) 60. 

6 Lediglich Photios nennt ihn unter den Philosophen, aus denen Stobaios in seiner Exzerpten- 
sammlung geschöpft habe: Bibl. cod. 167, S. 114 a 14-18; b 4. 

7 Vgl. Faltin (1910) 50; Kroll (1917) 953£.; Ueberweg-Praechter (1926) 552; Oliver (1977) 170£.; an- 
ders Dyroff (1939) 115ff., der ihn mit Ariston von Keos identifiziert (3. Jh. v. Chr.); s. die ausführli- 
che Diskussion dieser Frage bei Sigismund (2003) 76ff. 

8 Vgl. Faltin (1910) 50ff. Gleichwohl ist der Name Iuncus nur als römischer Name bezeugt; Faltin 
a.O. 54ff.; Sigismund (2003) 80ff. 
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damit verbunden sind. Wirkungsvoll steigert er seine Darstellung durch die 
Beschreibung eines kaum wahrnehmungsfähigen und unbeweglichen Alten, 
der zum Gespött der Menschen wird und in seinem Geist und in seiner Seele auf 
den Stand eines naiven Kindes zurückgekehrt ist. Einen negativen Höhepunkt 
erreichen diese Leiden, wenn der schon gepeinigte alte Mensch zusätzlich durch 
die Armut gequält wird. Dann bleibt nur noch der Wunsch zu sterben, um dieser 
„Ilias von Übeln“ (Πλιὰς κακῶν, V 1052, 2) zu entfliehen. Diese zunehmend düster 
erscheinende Darstellung lässt der Ankläger wirkungsvoll damit enden, dass er 
dem abschreckenden Bild des gequälten und lebensmüden alten Menschen kon- 
trastierend das strahlende Bild eines jungen Menschen gegenüberstellt, der in 
allen Bereichen von den Göttern gesegnet und glücklich ist. 

Auf der anderen Seite steht ein alter Mann, der diese Anklagerede ausführlich 
widerlegt und eine Verteidigung des Alters vornimmt (III - I - IV). Über die den 
Argumenten zugrundeliegende philosophischeRichtung des Redners- und damit 
wohl des Iunkos selbst -- herrscht überwiegend Einigkeit: Dem frühesten Urteil 
von van Heusde, der Iunkos als einen „eifrigen und vorzüglichen Platoniker“” 
sah, glaubt Faltin „im großen und ganzen ... beipflichten“ zu können. Ueber- 
weg/Praechter sieht die Fragmente „philosophisch ziemlich farblos“, fügt aber 
hinzu: „Immerhin empfehlen zahlreiche Berührungen mit Platon in Gedanken 
und Ausdruck, den Verfasser als Platoniker anzusprechen.“!° Baltes rechnet ihn 
ebenfalls ohne nähere Angaben zu den Platonikern.'' Nach Goulet erlauben die 
zahlreichen Anspielungen auf Platons Dialoge „de rattacher le second orateur au 
platonisme“.'? Vorsichtiger äußert sich Glucker: „the evidence that this Juncus ... 
was a Platonist is rather flimsy“.'? Sigismund kommt in jüngster Zeit nach grund- 
legender Auseinandersetzung mit den Fragmenten zu folgendem Schluss: „Da 
er jedoch hauptsächlich auf platonisches Gedankengut zurückgreift, ist hierin 
sein geistiges Fundament zu sehen, von dem aus er eklektisch ausgreift.“'* Allein 
Dyroff hält ihn für einen Peripatetiker, fand aber im Nachhinein keine Zustim- 
mung für seine These. Im Folgenden sollen nun einige grundlegende Argumente 
des alten Mannes näher auf ihren Platonischen Ursprung untersucht werden. 


9 Bei Faltin (1910) 53. 

10 Ueberweg/Praechter (1926) 552. 

11 Dörrie/Baltes (1993) III 160, 346, Anm. 17; vgl. Baltes (1976) 105, Anm. 106. 

12 Goulet (2000) 981. 

13 Glucker (1978) 145. 

14 Sigismund (2003) 83; ähnlich Wilhelm (1911) 19: „am liebsten platonisierend“. Vgl. auch Mo- 
reschini (1978) 39. 

15 Dyroff (1939) Off. 
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„Palaios Logos“ (V 1060, 11-13 W.-H.) 


Der Redner beginnt seine Entgegnung auf die Schmährede gegen das Alter mit 
einer Lehre, die weder von ihm selbst stamme (λόγον οὐκ &uöv!°) noch „jüngeren 
Datums sei, etwa gestern oder vorgestern ersonnen und kaum zu Ansehen gelangt“ 
(οὐδὲ νεώτερον ἐχθές που Kal πρῴην εὑρεθέντα καὶ μόλις εὐδοκιμήσαντοα). Viel- 
mehr sei sie schon von den alten Philosophen vertreten und viel bewundert 
worden (παλαιῶν δὲ ἀνδρῶν σοφῶν τεθαυμασμένον). 

Die Berufung auf die Lehre der Alten zu Beginn eigener Ausführungen (mit 
diesen beginnt der Verteidiger erst V 1026, 11: μέτειμι δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ γνώμην) 
hat eine lange Tradition bei den Philosophen. Schon Aristoteles begründete mit 
dem Rückgriff aufdie Ansichten der Vorgänger als Grundlage für die eigene Lehre!” 
eine Methode, die sich vor allem bei den späteren Kommentatoren, besonders bei 
Porphyrios fortsetzte.'® Auch Platon verweist an vielen Stellen seiner Dialoge auf 
den παλαιὸς λόγος, dessen oftmals sprichwortartigen Aussagen unbestreitbare 
Wahrheiten beinhalten und ohne nähere Begründungen akzeptiert werden.'? Ein 
wesentliches Merkmal für die unangezweifelte Autorität der alten Lehren ist „der 
gute Ruf“ (εὐδοκιμήσαντα), den sie sich durch die Zeit erworben haben und den 
ein neu ersonnener Logos kaum erreichen kann. Ähnlich betont auch Numenios 
in der Einleitung seiner Schrift Über das Gute, dass er auch die Traditionen der 
alten „Völker, die in gutem Ruf stehen“ (εὐδοκιμοῦντα ἔθνη), mit heranziehen 
wolle.?° 

Diese Berufung auf den παλαιὸς λόγος spiegelt zum einen die hohe Wert- 
schätzung der Lehren der Alten wider, die den Ansichten der Zeitgenossen als 
überlegen erachtet werden;?! zum anderen ist sie hilfreich für die eigene Mei- 
nungsfindung.”” Gleichwohl ist mit dem Hinweis auf die Alten häufig auch die 
Absicht verbunden, die eigene Argumentation durch deren Autorität zu unter- 
mauern. 


16 So beginnt auch Eryximachos seine Rede in Platons Symposion (177 a 3f.: ob γὰρ ἐμὸς ὁ 
μῦθος); vgl. auch Apol. 20 e5. 

17 Vgl. Arist. Top. 114, 105 Ὁ 12ff.; Met. 13, 983 a 44ff. 

18 Ein Beispiel für diese Vorgehensweise bietet der Platoniker Tauros, möglicherweise ein Zeit- 
genosse des Iunkos; vgl. Lakmann (1995) 31f. 

19 Vgl. z.B. Plat. Nomoi 715 e 8; 757 ἃ 5; Gorg. 499 c 5; Symp. 195 Ὁ 5; Phaid. 63 c 6; 70 c 5f. 

20 Numenios, fg. 1a des Places; vgl. dazu Baltes (1999) 115ff. 

21 Vgl. Plat. Hipp. maior 282 a 5ff.; ferner Theait. 181 Ὁ 1ff.; Phileb. 16 c Τί.; Phaidr. 235 Ὁ 7ff.; 
ebenso auch Plotin II 9 [33] 6, 52ff. 

22 Vgl. Plut. Quaest. conv. 6, 8, 3 (694 D). 
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Mit der einleitenden Berufung auf die Alten liefert der Redner bei Iunkos 
schon gleich zu Beginn seiner Verteidigung implizit ein erstes Argument für die 
positiven Seiten des Alters: Nicht die Gedanken und Lehren der Menschen von 
heute verdienen Beachtung und Bewunderung, sondern erst das, was durch das 
Alter eine höhere Anerkennung erworben hat. Rhetorisch wirkungsvoll durch- 
zieht dieser Rückgriff auf die Alten die ganze Rede, indem immer wieder histo- 
rische Autoritäten herangezogen - z.B. Solon (V 1026, 17f.) und Homer (V 1029, 
19£.) -- und Beispiele aus der Geschichte angeführt werden. Auch der im Folgen- 
den zitierte Philosoph untermauert seine Thesen mit den Taten aus älterer Zeit 
(τά TE ἔργα παραλαμβάνων καὶ παλαιὰ ἐξηγούμενος, V 1063, 17f.). 

Der vorliegende von dem Redner herangezogene παλαιὸς λόγος stammt weder 
von einer bestimmten Persönlichkeit, etwa von Orpheus oder einem anderen der 
alten Theologen, auf die oftmals hingewiesen wurde, noch von einem bekann- 
ten Philosophen. Vielmehr handelt es sich um eine allgemein anerkannte Lehre, 
die von mehreren, nicht näher bezeichneten „weisen Männern der alten Zeit“ 
(παλαιῶν δὲ ἀνδρῶν σοφῶν) vertreten wurde. 


Güterlehre (V 1060, 13-1062, 4 W.-H.) 


Diese alte Lehre besagte, dass fast alle menschlichen Angelegenheiten nicht mit 
Sicherheit als gut oder als schlecht bestimmt werden können (πάντα δὴ σχεδὸν 
τὰ Ev ἀνθρώποις πράγματα τέλος οὐκ Av εὑρεθείη βέβαιον ἔχοντα πρὸς τὸ ἀγαθὸν 
ἢ τὸ χεῖρον); erst durch den Gebrauch (χρῆσις), der von ihnen gemacht wird, 
werden sie entweder zu einem Gut (καλὰ καὶ ἀγαθά) oder sie haben die entgegen- 
gesetzte Beschaffenheit (τὴν ἐναντίαν δύναμιν), d.h. sie werden zu einem Übel. Zu 
diesen ambivalenten Dingen gehören neben Reichtum, Ansehen, militärischen 
und politischen Ämtern, Körperkraft, Schönheit, Redegewalt und vielem mehr, 
was der Redner jedoch nicht näher betrachten will, auch die Jugend und das 
Alter. Für diese trifft ebenfalls zu, dass sie gut, erstrebenswert und wünschens- 
wert sind (καλὰ ... Kal περισπούδαστα καὶ εὐκτά) — zu ergänzen ist: wenn sie in 
gehöriger Weise gebraucht werden; doch dies setzt der Redner als Verteidiger der 
guten Seiten des Alters schlichtweg voraus - beide aber von denen, die nicht auf 
gehörige Weise mit ihnen umgehen (ὑπὸ τῶν οὐ δεόντως αὐτοῖς χρωμένων), als 
schwierig, hässlich und unangenehm (χαλεπὰ καὶ αἰσχρὰ καὶ δύσκολα) erwiesen 
werden. 

In zwei anschaulichen Bildern verdeutlicht der Redner anschließend, was er 
meint: Sowohl ein junger als auch ein alter Mann können beide von schlechtem 
Charakter sein, aber der Grund dafür liegt nicht in ihrer Altersstufe, sondern in 
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ihnen selbst. Ebenso gibt es tugendhafte junge und alte Menschen; aber auch 
dafür ist nicht das Lebensalter die Ursache, sondern sie besitzen die Tugend in 
sich selbst. Das heißt, sowohl das Alter als auch die Jugend haben für sich selbst 
genommen keine Bestimmung zum Guten oder Schlechten, sondern der Mensch 
selbst ist für sein Handeln verantwortlich. 

Zu den alten, weisen Männern, die diese Lehre des „rechten Gebrauchs“ 
vertreten haben, gehört grundlegend Sokrates, der im Symposion (180 e 4-181 
a 4) in ähnlicher Weise sagt: „Jede Handlung nämlich verhält sich folgender- 
maßen: selbst für sich selbst ausgeführt, ist sie weder gut (καλή) noch schändlich 
(αἰσχρά) ... sondern in der Praxis, d.h. wie sie ausgeführt wird, wird sie derglei- 
chen; denn gut und richtig ausgeführt, wird sie gut, nicht richtig (ausgeführt, 
wird sie) schändlich.“?? Auch im Euthydemos (280 Ὁ 1ff.) verweist Sokrates auf die 
Notwendigkeit des rechten Gebrauchs (ὀρθῶς χρῆσθαι) der sogenannten Güter, 
wie z.B. Reichtum, Gesundheit und Schönheit.”* 

Auf dieser Sokratischen Maxime bauten die Stoiker ihre Güterlehre auf, nach 
der es nur ein einziges Gut, das Sittlich-Gute (τὸ καλόν), und ein einziges Übel, 
das Sittlich-Schlechte (τὸ αἰσχρόν), gibt.”” Alles Übrige, was dazwischen liegt 
und nicht sittlich gut oder schlecht ist, sondern auf gute und schlechte Weise 
gebraucht werden kann - d.h. „fast (oxeö0v) allemenschlichen Angelegenheiten“, 
wie der Redner sagt - ist indifferent (ἀδιάφορον). Dazu gehören auch die Dinge, 
die der Mensch von Natur aus anstrebt und die nach allgemeinem menschlichen 
Verständnis als „Güter“ bezeichnet werden, welche die Stoiker als „vorgezo- 
gene Dinge“ (nponyn£vo) von den „nicht-vorgezogenen Dingen“ (ἀποπροηγμένα) 
unterschieden. Genannt werden in diesem Zusammenhang vor allem Reichtum, 
Ruhm, Gesundheit, Körperkraft, Schönheit und vornehme Herkunft,?° ebenso 
wie das Leben und der Tod.” 

Auf den ersten Blick scheint der Verteidiger bei Iunkos ebenfalls diese all- 
gemein anerkannten indifferenten Dinge aufzuzählen.”® Gleichwohl ist seine 


23 Diese Stelle ist nicht nur von philosophischer Bedeutung, sondern auch ein rhetorisches 
Glanzstück Platons, das den Taurosschüler Gellius dazu verleitete, eine adäquate lateinische 
Übersetzung zu versuchen; Gellius 17, 20; vgl. dazu Lakmann (1995) 165ff. 

24 Dass der Wert der Güter von der Haltung dessen abhängt, der sie besitzt, sagt Platon auch 
Euthyd. 281 a 6ff.; 660 ἃ 11ff; Menex. 246 ἃ 8ff.; Gorg. 456 c 7ff.; weitere Stellen bei Wacht (1986) 
67 f., 71f. Zum Begriff des „rechten Gebrauchs“ bei Platon s. Gnilka (1984) 31ff. 

25 Vel. SVF1185; 188f.; 367; III 29ff.; 68ff. 

26 Vgl. SVFI190ff.; III 70£.; 117ff. 

27 Zurstoischen Güterlehre vgl. Pohlenz (1978) 119ff.; Wacht (1986) 80ff.; Lakmann (1995) 135f.; 
zum Rechten Gebrauch der Güter bei den Stoikern vgl. Gnilka (1984) 36ff. 

28 Vgl. z.B. Plat. Euthyd. 281 a 7f.; Symp. 216 ἃ 7ff.; Staat 491 c 1ff.; Nomoi 661 a Aff. 
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Auswahl im Kontext der Diskussion mit seinem jüngeren Gesprächspartner 
bewusst getroffen: Er nennt genau die Merkmale, die der junge Mann an dem 
Alter kritisiert hatte: den Verfall der körperlichen Kräfte (δύναμιν σώματος), den 
Verlust des Ansehens (δόξαν), das Abnehmen der Fähigkeiten, sich politisch und 
militärisch zu betätigen (otpaynylag και πολιτείας), das Schwinden des guten 
Aussehens (κάλλος) und letztlich das Fehlen von Reichtum (πλοῦτον, d.h. die 
Armut), das alle Mühen des Alters noch steigert. Ungewöhnlich ist in diesem 
Zusammenhang der Hinweis auf die Redegewalt (ἰσχὺν λόγου), doch mit ihm 
scheint der Verteidiger bewusst seinen Gegner anzusprechen: Auch die Fähigkei- 
ten des jungen Mannes, eine rhetorisch ausgefeilte Argumentation vortragen zu 
können, sind nur dann gut, wenn er sie für die richtigen Zwecke einsetzt -- was 
der Alte damit unterschwellig in Frage stellt. 

Der Gedanke des „rechten Gebrauchs“, der auf einer allgemeinen Lebens- 
erfahrung beruht, wurde zu einem philosophischen Lehrsatz, den sich fast alle 
philosophischen Schulen zu eigen machten; er findet sich außer bei Platon und 
der Stoa auch in der Sophistik und bei Aristoteles.”” Daher kann der Redner sich 
zu Recht auf „die alten weisen Männer“ berufen.’ 

Mit diesem παλαιὸς λόγος wehrt sich der alte Mann gegen eine pauschale 
Verurteilung des Alters und Lobpreisung der Jugend. Es hängt von jedem einzel- 
nen ab, wie sich sein junges oder altes Leben gestaltet.” Weit entfernt davon, mit 
einem Loblied auf das Alter auf die Anklage des Jungen zu antworten, relativiert 
er gleich von Anfang an die Sicht auf die Dinge: Beide Lebensstufen - und damit 
auch das Alter - können für jeden Menschen positiv oder negativ sein - es liegtin 
seiner eigenen Verantwortung. 


Seelenlehre (V 1062, 4-1065, 11 W.-H.) 


Worin nun die eigene Verantwortung liest, d.h. was den Menschen zu dem macht, 
was er aus sich selbst ist (ἑκατέρῳ τὰ προσόντα δι᾽ ἑαυτὸν εἶναι, V 1062, 3), 
erklärt der Redner wiederum im Rückgriff auf eine ältere Lehre, die er von einem 
nicht näher genannten Philosophen gehört hatte und die er in Kurzfassung (διὰ 


29 Vgl. Gnilka (1984) 29ff. 

30 Gnilka (1984) 38f. sieht in diesem Text des Iunkos ein Beispiel für eine Lehre der Popularphi- 
losophie, d.h. für eine Anschauung, der die „philosophische Färbung“ noch anhaftet, die aber 
popularisiert worden ist. 

31 Ähnlich argumentiert auch der greise Kephalos in Plat. Staat 329 a 1ff. 
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βραχέων, V 1065, 10f.) wiedergibt.” Dessen Ausführungen über die Seele und 
den Körper des Menschen und deren Verhältnis zueinander bieten eine Erklä- 
rung dafür, warum junge Menschen eher zu moralischer Verwerflichkeit neigen 
als alte, und inwieweit es in der Macht der Menschen liest, dieses zu ändern. 

Die Seele, so hatte der Philosoph zunächst gesagt, sei etwas Göttliches und 
Großes (θεῖα καὶ μεγάλα), das von einem Daimon, einem Gott oder dem Schicksal 
geleitet werde und das wiederum über uns herrsche - auch gegen unseren Willen 
(ἀκόντων ἡμῶν κρατεῖ). Was den Körper betrifft, so führen uns die Zeitläufe all- 
gemeine und manchen Menschen gewohnte Verfehlungen zu (τὰ δὲ ὥσπερ κοινὰ 
ἤδη καὶ συνήθη τισὶν ἁμαρτήματα), die wir aber freiwillig annehmen (ἑκοῦσιν 
ἑκούσιο). 

Dem Redner ist selbst klar, dass diese kurzen Ausführungen schwer ver- 
ständlich sind. Daher will er noch genauer (ἔτι σαφέστερον) darlegen, was der 
Philosoph gemeint hatte: Es gibt einen Teil der Seele, der unverdorben und rein 
ist (τὸ μὲν εἰλικρινὲς καὶ καθαρόν), und daher ist er göttlich oder vielmehr: er 
scheint es zu sein (θεῖον ἔστι καὶ εἶναι δοκεῖ). Dieser Seelenteil wird bei der Geburt 
des Menschen mitausgesandt (γεννωμένοις ἡμῖν συνεκπέμπεσθαι) und hat 
zunächst keinerlei Kontakt und Gemeinsamkeit mit negativen Einflüssen, die die 
in ihm waltende Kraft, die Phronesis, verwirren und zum Verschwinden bringen 
könnten (μηδενὸς αὐτῷ κοινωνοῦντος τῶν TAPATTÖVTWV TE καὶ ἀφανιζόντων τὴν 
ἐν αὐτῷ φρόνησιν). Diese Anfeindungen entstehen und wachsen erst zusammen 
mit dem Körper - d.h. im Laufe der Zeit - wenn sich im Menschen Neigungen 
zu Lust (ἡδοναί) und Ungerechtigkeiten (ἀδικίαι) entwickeln, die den göttlichen 
Seelenteil bekämpfen (πολεμούσας). Diese Verfehlungen des Körpers hatte der 
Philosoph als von den Zeitläufen zugeführte Verfehlungen bezeichnet, die jedoch 
freiwillig begangen werden, d.h. der Mensch ist selbst verantwortlich für sein 
verwerfliches Handeln - im Gegensatz zu dem Guten in ihm, wie er durch die 
Kontrastierung von ἄκοντες und ἑκόντες hervorhebt. Gerade die Jugend wird 
für diese negativen Empfindungen Mitkämpfer und Helfer, d.h. junge Menschen 
sind willige Opfer, die diesen Verlockungen gerne nachgeben und sich von diesen 
geradezu aufpeitschen lassen, zum einen zu gewissen Liebesfreuden (ἐπί τινας 
ἔρωτας), die sittenwidrig sind und den Göttern nicht genehm, zum anderen zu 
Zorn und unvernünftigem Wahnsinn (ἐπὶ μανίαν καὶ θυμὸν ἀλόγιστόν τινα), 50 
dass sie furchtbare Dinge tun. 


32 Wilhelm (1911) 6 hält diesen Philosophen für eine Fiktion, Oliver (1977) 172f., 177 vermutet 
hinter diesem T. Varios Kailianos, den Schwiegervater des Aemilios Iunkos, der sich möglicher- 
weise auch hinter dem Sprecher (= dem alten Mann) verbirgt. Sigismund (2003) 125 glaubt an 
einen Lehrer des Iunkos „oder einen Vorläufer in der Reflexion περὶ γήρως“. 
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Hinter diesen Worten steht die Platonische Lehre von den Teilen der Seele, 
die zwar eine Einheit bildet, indem sie als eingekörperte Seele eine einzige ist, 
jedoch aus zwei bzw. drei Teilen besteht: zum einen dem vernunftbegabten See- 
lenteil (τὸ λογιστικόν), zum anderen dem vernunftlosen Seelenteil, der wiede- 
rum geteilt ist in den muthaften (τὸ θυμοειδές) und den begehrenden Seelenteil 
(τὸ ἐπιθυμητικόν).55 Der vernünftige Seelenteil allein ist unverdorben und rein” 
und daher göttlich.” Dass dieser Seelenteil über uns herrscht, sagt Platon eben- 
falls, wenn er diesen Seelenteil δεσποτοῦν (Tim. 44 ἃ 6) oder μετέχον ἡγεμονίας 
(Tim. 45 Ὁ 1f.) nennt, 6 spätere Platoniker nennen ihn daher auch τὸ ἡγεμονικόν.) 
Die Einschränkung, dass das Reine der Seele göttlich ist „oder vielmehr zu sein 
scheint“, spielt vielleicht darauf an, dass nach Platon die Seele dem Göttlichen 
(nur) ähnlich bzw. verwandt sein kann.” 

Auf die beiden unvernünftigen Seelenteile - d.h. den muthaften und den 
begehrenden - spielt der Redner an, wenn er die Anfeindungen des göttlichen See- 
lenteils als Neigung zur Lust und zur Ungerechtigkeit bezeichnet, und noch deut- 
licher wird dies, wenn er die Auswüchse dieser Anfeindungen näher beschreibt: 
Liebesfreuden auf der einen Seite und Zorn bzw. Wahnsinn auf der anderen. Der 
Redner wird später auf diese Dreiteilung der Seele zurückkommen (V 1027, 7ff.): 
Bei seinen Ausführungen, dass das Freisein von dem Verlangen in Liebesdingen 
und von Wahnsinn und Raserei ein Segen für den alten Menschen sei, spricht er 
ausdrücklich von dem vernunftlosen (τὸ ἀλόγιστον) und dem begehrenden (τὸ 
ἐπιθυμητικόν) Teil der Seele, der dem vernünftigen Teil (τὸ λογιστικόν) gegen- 
übersteht. 

Die Frage, wann die Seele in den Körper gelangt, ist in der Antike kontro- 
vers diskutiert worden. Die Ansichten schwanken zwischen dem Zeitpunkt 
der Zeugung, einem bestimmten Entwicklungsstadium des Embryo oder der 
Geburt selbst. Iunkos spricht sich eindeutig für die letzte Lösung aus: Bei der 


33 Diese Lehre vertritt Platon beispielsweise Staat 435 c Aff.; 581 a 3ff.; Phaidr. 246 a 6ff. (bildlich 
als Seelengefährt); vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 1, 146; 343ff.; VI 2, 398ff. 

34 Die Begriffe εἰλικρινής und καθαρός verwendet Platon auch Phaid. 80 6 2; 81 ς 1; Symp. 211 
ei; 

35 Dass die Seele göttlich ist, sagt Platon z.B. Nomoi 726 a 2ff.; Staat 590 d 1; 3f.; Tim. 41 ς 7; 44 ἃ 
5; 72 ἃ 4; 85 a 6 u.ö.; vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 1, 148, Anm. 24; 309. 

36 Vgl. Plat. Phaid. 80 a 3ff.; Dörrie/Baltes (2002) V1 1, 156, Anm. 87 mit Verweisen; ferner V12, 
220; 399, Anm. 138; 403, Anm. 205f. 

37 \el. z.B. Alkinoos/Albinos, Didask. 25 (177, 33 Whittaker-Louis); Chalcidius, Comm. 213, 
S. 228, 17 Waszink. 

38 Vgl. Plat. Nomoi 726 a 3: μετὰ θεοὺς ψυχὴ θειότατον; Phaid. 80 Ὁ 2ff.; 95 c 5; Staat 611 e 2f.; 
Protag. 322 a 3f.; dazu Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI1, 172. 
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Geburt (γεννωμένοις ἡμῖν) wird der vernunfthafte Seelenteil mitausgesandt 
(συνεκπέμπεσθαι). Dies entspricht offenbar auch der Lehre Platons, der Tim. 
42 a 3ff. und Phaidr. 246 c 2ff. anzudeuten scheint, dass die vernunftbegabte 
Seele bei der Geburt in den Körper eintritt.? 

Zu diesem Zeitpunkt sind die Seelen nach Ansicht des Redners rein und 
göttlich bzw. gottähnlich. Die in ihr herrschende Vernunft (φρόνησις) waltet 
unangefochten und unterliegt noch keinerlei Anfeindungen von Seiten des 
unvernünftigen Seelenteils (μηδενὸς αὐτῷ κοινωνοῦντος). Die Aktivitäten des 
unvernünftigen Seelenteils (bzw. der beiden Seelenteile) entwickeln sich erst 
später; zusammen mit dem Wachstum des Körpers nehmen sie an Stärke zu 
und stellen sich kämpfend gegen den göttlichen Seelenteil, so dass sie die Ver- 
nunft in ihm verwirren und zum Verschwinden bringen (τῶν ταραττόντων TE καὶ 
ἀφανιζόντων). 

Damit betrachtet der Philosoph wie Platon den Körper als die Ursache aller 
Übel.“! Die eigentliche Seele wird gleichsam überwuchert von „Gestein und 
Muschelwerk“, die sich als Zuwächse an ihr angesetzt haben.” Es liegt an dem 
Menschen selbst, die Seele wieder zu sich selbst zu führen, d.h. die reine und gött- 
liche Seele wieder zur Vorherrschaft zu bringen. Er hat die Freiheit, sich von den 
Übeln des Körpers zu befreien, die ihm ja wie einem Freiwilligen entstanden sind 
(ἑκοῦσιν EKoVouo).” Eine Erleichterung in diesem Kampf bietet das Alter: Da die 
Macht der unteren Seelenteile mit der Kraft des Körpers verbunden ist, schwinden 
mit dem Nachlassen der Körperkräfte auch die Urgründe der Verfehlungen (αἰτία 
τῶν ἁμαρτημάτων, V 1063, 14), und ihre Angriffe verlieren an Kraft. Jetzt kann 
die Seele wieder zu ihrem eigentlichen Selbst zurückkehren (ὥσπερ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν 
γιγνομένη, V 1063, 15) und mit der Besonnenheit (σωφροσύνη) zusammen sein. 
Das Alter wird dadurch gerecht und rein (δίκαιον ... καὶ εἰλικρινές, V 1064, 3), es 
gibt keine Anlässe mehr für Betrübtheit, und der Mensch kann dadurch einen 
Zustand erreichen, der Gott ähnlich ist (ὅμοιον ... θεῷ, V 1064, 4). 


39 Vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 1, 321ff. 

40 Nach Plat. Menon 88 d 6 regiert die Phronesis die übrigen Kräfte der Seele; vgl. Staat 586 
e7. 

41 Vel. Plat. Phaid. 66 b 3ff.; 66 a 5; Staat 611 Ὁ 10ff. u.ö. 

42 Plat. Staat 611 c 7ff.; vgl. auch Phaid. 66 Ὁ 3ff.; 81 Ὁ 1ff. u.ö.; vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) ΥἹ 1, 
4221. 

43 Zur Freiheit der Seele vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 2, 251ff.; 412f. 
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Angleichung an Gott (V 1026, 10-1028, 18 W.-H.) 


Der Redner wendet sich nach dem Rückgriff auf die Lehren der Alten nun seiner 
eigenen Ansicht zu (μέτειμι δὲ ἐπὶ τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ γνώμην). Seinen Schwerpunkt 
legt er zunächst auf das Argument, dass die alten Menschen gegenüber den Jün- 
geren vor allem durch ihre Lebenserfahrung frei von Verfehlungen sind (διὰ τὴν 
τῶν κατὰ τὸν βίον ἔργων ἱστορίαν καθαρεύειν ἁμαρτημάτων) und nicht — wie 
diese -- durch das Vertrauen auf ihre Körperkraft am Guten gehindert werden 
(ἐμποδίζεσθαι πρὸς τἀγαθὰ διά TE ῥώμην σώματος). Dass sie der Begierden 
beraubt sind (τῶν ἐπιθυμιῶν ἐστερῆσθαι), sieht er als das größte und angemes- 
senste Geschenk der Götter (μέγιστον ... καὶ πρεπωδέστατον ... δῶρον), bietet es 
ihnen doch in gewissem Sinne eine Angleichung an deren Natur (κατά τινα τῆς 
αὐτῶν ἐκείνων φύσεως ὁμοίωσιν). Denn die Götter sind frei von dem Verlangen 
nach den Freuden des Essens und Trinkens, sie kennen weder Übermaß noch 
Mangel und leiden somit nicht unter den damit einhergehenden Beschwernissen. 
Die Unabhängigkeit von Bedürfnissen, d.h. ihre Selbstgenügsamkeit bringt ihnen 
die (wirkliche) Freude (τοῦ δὲ αὐτάρκους αὐτοῖς προσάγοντος τὴν ἡδονήν). 

Schon der zuvor zitierte Philosoph hatte diesen im Alter erreichbaren gott- 
ähnlichen Zustand erwähnt und ihn als gerecht, rein und frei von Betrübnis- 
sen charakterisiert (δίκαιόν τε εἶναι Kal εἰλικρινὲς Kal οὐ παρέχον τοῖς λυποῦσιν 
ἀφορμὰς ὅμοιον εἶναι θεῷ, V 1064, 3f.). Der Redner selbst konkretisiert nun diese 
Angleichung als das Freisein von dem Drang und dem Verlangen in Liebesdingen 
(τῆς κατὰ ἀφροδίσια ὁρμῆς) und von Wahnsinn und Raserei (μανίας καὶ λύττης), 
d.h. als Freisein von den Auswirkungen des unteren Seelenteils. Denn erst wenn 
dieser schläft (εὕδοι), kann der vernünftige obere Seelenteil durch das Schauen 
die Freuden der Schönheit genießen (ἀπολαύοι διὰ τῆς ὄψεως τῆς κατὰ τὸ κάλλος 
nöovflg).** Etwas später führt er aus, dass das Freisein von Mühen und Bedürf- 
nissen eine gewisse Nachahmung der göttlichen Besonnenheit bewirkt (μίμησίν 
τινα ... τῆς θείας σωφροσύνης). 

Die Angleichung an Gott (ὁμοίωσις θεῷ) ist ein wesentliches Ziel platonischer 
Ethik.” Platon sagt an der zentralen Stelle im Theaitetos (176 Ὁ 1f.), dass man ver- 
suchen müsse, soweit es möglich ist (κατὰ τὸ δύνατον), den Bereich des Sterbli- 
chen und Schlechten zu verlassen und nach oben, d.h. zu den Göttern zu fliehen, 


44 Dies erinnert an den in der Antike weit verbreiteten Gedanken, dass die Seele sich im Schlaf 
von dem Körper löst und sich dabei den intelligiblen Dingen nähert; vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 
2, 242. 

45 Nach Areios Didymos bei Stobaios II, S. 49, 8 W.-H. hat schon Pythagoras diese Lehre begrün- 
det. Zu weiteren Stellen, bes. bei den Platonikern, vgl. Merki (1952) 1ff. 
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indem man sich ihnen angleicht und danach strebt, gerecht und fromm (δίκαιον 
καὶ ὅσιον) zusammen mit der Vernunft (φρόνησις) zu werden. Die Phronesis hatte 
der Redner als die in dem oberen Seelenteil herrschende Vernunft bezeichnet. Sie 
ist es, die durch die schlechten Einflüsse verwirrt wird, und sie muss wieder die 
Vorherrschaft gewinnen, um gerecht und unverdorben (Iunkos) bzw. gerecht und 
fromm oder tugendhaft (Platon) zu werden.“® 

Angleichung an Gott bedeutet, in sich die Eigenschaften auszuprägen, die 
den Göttern zugeschrieben werden. Dazu zählt der Redner die Sophrosyne. Seine 
Bemerkung, dass der alte Mensch, befreit von Mühen und Bedürfnissen, die 
göttliche Besonnenheit nachahme, erinnert an Platons Aussage in den Nomoi, 
dass derjenige, der die Sophrosyne besitzt, dem Gott lieb sei, da er ihm ähnlich 
sei (716 d 1ff.). Etwas später sagt Platon, dass der Mensch gerettet werde durch 
die Gerechtigkeit und Besonnenheit zusammen mit der Einsicht (δικαιοσύνη καὶ 
σωφροσύνη μετὰ φρονήσεως), die in den göttlichen Seelenkräften wohnen, von 
denen aber auch ein kleiner Teil noch in uns gesehen werden kann (906 a 8&ff.). 

Als eine weitere Eigenschaft der Götter nennt der Redner die Autarkie, das 
Befreitsein von Bedürfnissen und Mühsalen. Der Begriff der Autarkie findet sich 
auch in den ps.platonischen Definitiones, wo „Gott“ als ζῷον ... αὔταρκες πρὸς 
εὐδαιμονίαν bestimmt wird (411 a 3). Zugleich erinnert diese Aussage an Platons 
Äußerung im Philebos (33 b 2ff.), wo er die Lebensform, die der Vernunft lebt und 
weder Freude noch Leid empfindet, als die göttlichste bezeichnet. 

Die „Angleichung an Gott“ ist nach Platon (Staat 500 c 9ff.) vor allem Ziel der 
Philosophen; später wurde sie zu einer verbreiteten Definition der Philosophie 
überhaupt,’ ebenso wie die verwandte Forderung nach der „Trennung der Seele 
von dem Körper“,“® d.h. der Befreiung von den menschlichen Übeln. Das damit 
verbundene Ziel formuliert der Redner als die Möglichkeit für den Menschen, das 
in Wahrheit Schöne und Gute zu sehen (τὰ κατὰ ἀλήθειαν καλὰ Kal ἀγαθά, V 1028, 
7). Dahinter steht deutlich die Lehre des Phaidon, nach der der Mensch schon zu 
Lebzeiten versuchen soll, sich, d.h. seine Seele von den Fesseln des Körpers zu 
befreien. Nur wenn sie ganz für sich ist, kann sie die Wirklichkeit schauen.“ 


46 Von der „Angleichung an Gott, soweit es möglich ist“ als Ziel der Philosophie spricht Platon 
auch Staat 500 c 9f.; 613 a 8f.; vgl. auch Nomoi 716 c 1; 792 ἃ Af.; Phaid. 82 Ὁ 10ff.; Phaidr. 248 
a Iff.; Tim. 90 ἃ 1ff.; O’Meara (2003) 35f. 

47 Vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (1996) IV 226f.; 251; 253; (2002) ΥἹ 1, 172; 413. 

48 Siehe unten Kap. 7. 

49 Plat. Phaid. 64 e 4ff.; vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 2, 218ff. 
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Weltentstehung (V 1107, 16-1108, 11 W.-H.) 


Ein scheinbar unbestreitbares Argument für die Ansicht, dass das Alter beschwer- 
lich und kummervoll ist, war die Vorstellung des herannahenden Todes in der 
letzten Lebensphase. Ganz allgemein muss aber gelten, dass der Tod unabhän- 
gig von dem Alter eintreten kann und dass die Furcht vor dem Tod (ὁ περὶ τοῦ 
θανάτου φόβος) für jeden Menschen in jedem Alter besteht. Diese ist jedoch für 
den alten Menschen erträglicher, da er schon die Güter des Lebens genossen hat 
und durch positive Erinnerungen an erreichte Freuden dem Tod leichter entge- 
gensehen kann als ein junger Mensch, dem die Erfahrung der positiven Dinge 
und die Gewissheit errungener Erfolge versagt bleibt (V 1030, 9-1031, 13). 

Für diese Unausweichlichkeit des Todes führt der Redner die Argumentation 
eines fiktiven Sprechers an, der wahrhaftig (ἀληθής) ist, d.h. der die Wahrheit 
kennt und der imstande ist, allen Menschen, den jungen wie den alten, förderlich 
zu sein und sie die wahrhaft seienden Dinge zu lehren (ὠφελήσειν τε καὶ διδάξειν 
τὰ ὄντα). Mit diesen Attributen umschreibt er den Philosophen, der - im Gegen- 
satz zu den Nicht-Philosophen (ἄλλῳ τινὶ τῶν ἀμυήτων φιλοσοφίας) -- durch seine 
Kenntnis der Wahrheit den Tod als wünschenswerter als das mühselige Leben 
empfinden kann. Denn er kennt und akzeptiert die unumstößliche Wahrheit, 
dass alles, was durch irgendeine Ursache entstanden ist, auch wieder vergehen 
muss (πάντα μὲν ὅσα γίγνεται καθ᾽ ἡντινοῦν αἰτίαν ἀνάγκη λύθηναι)." 5 Diese allge- 
meine Aussage, die Platon über den Staat trifft (546 a 2f.: γενομένῳ παντὶ φθορά 
ἐστιν, οὐδ᾽ ἡ τοιαύτη σύστασις τὸν ἅπαντα μενεῖ χρόνῳ, ἀλλὰ λυθήσεται), wird 
häufig im Zusammenhang mit der Lehre von der Weltentstehung herangezogen. 
So sagt auch der Redner weiterhin: Das Ewige und Unzerstörbare kommt allein 
dem Göttlichen zu (TO γὰρ ἀίδιον Kai ἄφθαρτον μόνῳ τῷ θεῷ προσήκει), das, was 
von irgendeinem Werkmeister aus irgendeiner Materie geschaffen wurde, lässt 
Zerstörung zu (TO δὲ ὑπὸ τεχνίτου συστὰν ἔκ τινος ὕλης προσδέχεται φθοράν). 
Und dies gelte neben den Pflanzen, Steinen und dem Eisen sowie den Tieren und 
Menschen auch, so sagt man (φασί), für den Kosmos selbst: Er ist als Entstande- 
ner (διότι ἐγένετο) durch den Willen des Schöpfer-Gottes einmal im Einzelnen 
aufgelöst worden und wird auch künftig wieder in Feuer und Wasser aufgelöst 
werden (κατὰ γνώμην μέντοι TOD ποιήσαντος θεοῦ λελύσθαι ποτὲ ἐκ μέρους Kal 
αὖθις λυθήσεσθαι εἴς τε πῦρ καὶ ὕδωρ). 


50 Sigismund (2003) 157 übersetzt: „Alles, was entsteht, muss sich notwendigerweise aufgrund 
irgendeiner Ursache auflösen.“ Doch scheint hier eindeutig die Lehre Platons zugrunde zu lie- 
gen, dass alles, was entsteht, notwendigerweise durch eine Ursache entsteht (Plat. Tim. 28 a 4f.); 
so auch Wilhelm (1911) 8f. 
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Mit diesem kurzen Hinweis streift der Redner die in der Antike sehr kontro- 
vers diskutierte Frage, ob die Welt entstanden oder unentstanden ist und ob sie 
vergänglich oder unvergänglich ist.°' Platon hatte diese Frage im Politikos-Mythos 
(269 c ff.), vor allem aber im Timaios zum Gegenstand seiner Untersuchungen 
gemacht, doch sind die teilweise dunklen” Äußerungen im Timaios in der Folge- 
zeit unterschiedlich interpretiert worden. Der Redner setzt den Kosmos gleich mit 
dem, was von einem Werkmeister aus irgendeiner Materie geschaffen ist. Damit 
vertritt er wie Platon die Ansicht, dass der Kosmos durch den Gott aus der Materie 
(Hyle) geschaffen worden ist (τοῦ ποιήσαντος ᾽ θεοῦ). Diesen Vorgang sieht er 
offenbar als ein einmaliges Entstehen des Kosmos in der Zeit, wie er auch durch 
den Ausdruck διότι ἐγένετο (V 1108, 7) andeutet -- entsprechend dem Wortlaut 
des Timaios: γέγονεν (28 a 7), den auch vor allem Plutarch von Chaironeia und 
Attikos im eigentlichen Wortsinne verstanden wissen wollten.” Dieser geschaf- 
fene Kosmos ist wie das von einem Handwerker geschaffene Werk zusammen- 
gesetzt (συστάν) -- aus den Elementen, wie Platon lehrt” - und als solcher muss 
er dem allgemeinen Gesetz folgend notwendigerweise auch wieder auflösbar 
sein? -- der Redner spielt in diesem Zusammenhang gleichsam mit den Begriffen 
λυθῆναι, λελύσθαι, λυθήσεσθαι, διάλυσιν. Damit weicht er von der Lehre der Ver- 
fechter einer zeitlichen Weltschöpfung ab: Diese vertraten die Ansicht, dass der 
Kosmos zwar als entstandener seiner Natur nach auch wieder vergehen müsse, 
doch sei er - nach Plat. Tim. 41 a ΖΕ. - durch den Willen des Gottes unvergäng- 
lich. Der Redner sieht dagegen den Willen des Schöpfergottes nicht als Garant 
für die Unauflöslichkeit der Welt, sondern lediglich für die Unauflöslichkeit des 
Gesetzes, dass das Entstandene auch wieder vergehen muss. 

Diese Auffassung ist mit den bekannten platonischen Lehren nicht leicht 
in Einklang zu bringen.’ Baltes hat versucht, durch eine Konjektur den Text 


zu ‚retten‘:?? φασὶ δὲ Kal τὸν κόσμον αὐτόν, διότι ἐγένετο, «τῇ μὲν φύσει AUTOV 


51 Grundlegend zu dieser Frage: Baltes (1976); Dörrie/Baltes (1998) V 373ff. 

52 Vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (1993) IV 209. 

53 Platon spricht häufiger davon, dass der Demiurg „schaffe“ (ποιεῖν): Tim. 34 Ὁ 3; 36 ς 4; 
40 a4 u.ö.; vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (1998) V 375, Anm. 6. 

54 Dörrie/Baltes (1998) V, Nr. 136-137. 

55 Vgl. Plat. Tim 31 b 4ff. Zur Erschaffung des Kosmos durch den Demiurgen in Platons Timaios 
vgl. Karfik (2004) 203ff. 

56 Soauch Porph. Sent. 14 Lamberz; vgl. Prokl. In Plat. Tim. 1280, 2ff. Kroll; Dörrie/Baltes (1998) 
V 380; 436ff. 

57 Vgl. Moreschini (1978) 161; Baltes (1976) 105, Anm. 106: „wofern es überhaupt platonische 
Lehre ist“. 

58 Dörrie/Baltes (1998) V 493, Anm. 29 
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εἶναι,» κατὰ γνώμην μέντοι τοῦ ποιήσαντος θεοῦ «ἄλυτον ὄντα ὅμως». Diese Kon- 
jektur ist sinnvoll, wenn man den Redner auch in dieser Frage als Vertreter der 
platonischen Lehre erweisen will. Dennoch ist sie nicht notwendig; denn zum 
einen erfordert der Gedankengang des Redners die Vergänglichkeit des Kosmos 
als Parallele zur Unausweichlichkeit des Todes, zum anderen distanziert er sich 
von der vorgetragenen Lehre ausdrücklich, indem er sie als Lehre anderer aus- 
weist (φασί). 

Die Lehre, dass der Kosmos sich nach dem Willen des ihn erschaffenden 
Gottes einmal in seine Teile aufgelöst hat und sich auch künftig wieder in Feuer 
und Wasser auflösen wird, erinnert an die Lehre der Stoa von den Weltperio- 
den: Der Kosmos entsteht aus der feurigen Ursubstanz, die aber erst durch das 
Wasser zu Wachstum führt. Aus der Vermischung der Elemente entsteht dann 
die Vielheit der Einzeldinge. Deren Vergehen ist ein dauernder Prozess, bis hin 
zum endgültigen Vergehen des gesamten Kosmos wieder zurück in die Urstoffe 
Wasser und Feuer. Diese Rückkehr in den feurigen Urzustand nannten die Stoiker 
Ekpyrosis; sie ist gleichzeitig wieder der Ausgangspunkt für ein neues Werden 
des Kosmos.”? 


Tod / Leben nach dem Tod 
(V 1108, 11-1109, 18 W.-H.) 


Der Unausweichlichkeit des Todes, der den Menschen jederzeit treffen kann, kann 
man nur dann positiv gegenübertreten, wenn man ihn als etwas Gutes annimmt -- 
was für die Nicht-Philosophen jedoch kaum möglich ist (ἄλλῳ τινὶ τῶν ἀμυήτων 
φιλοσοφίας). Diejenigen aber, die in die Philosophie eingeweiht sind, wissen, 
dass der Tod wünschenswerter ist als das eifrig umworbene Leben (αἱρετώτερον 
... τῆς περισπουδάστου ζωῆς); denn alle Annehmlichkeiten des Lebens sind nur 
kurz und schnell vergänglich, die Sorgen und Mühen dagegen überwiegen. 

Den Gedanken des Redners zugrunde liegen hier die Ausführungen des 
Sokrates im Phaidon (61 Ὁ ff.), nach denen die Unabhängigkeit der Seele von dem 
Körper für den Philosophen das höchste Ziel des irdischen Lebens sein muss. 
Auch Sokrates hatte mehrfach betont, dass eine positive Haltung gegenüber dem 
Tod nur für die wirklichen Philosophen zu erreichen ist.°° Denn für sie bedeutet er 
die Vollendung ihres Bestrebens und besiegelt die endgültige Trennung von Seele 


59 Vgl. Pohlenz (1978) 78ff.; zweifelnd Sigismund (2003) 160, Anm. 493. 
60 ΝΕ]. Plat. Phaid. 67 e Aff.; 68 b 8ff.; Staat 387 ἃ 5f. 
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und Körper. Dieses Ziel der Philosophen war ebenso wie die Angleichung an Gott 
(s.0.) zu einer der Definitionen der Philosophie überhaupt geworden.“ Gleichzei- 
tig war die Trennung der Seele vom Körper auch die Definition des Sterbens,°? so 
dass die Philosophie in diesem Zusammenhang auch als „Einübung in den Tod“ 
(μελέτη θανάτου) bestimmt wurde.‘ 

Der Redner beschreibt den Tod als einen Vorgang, in dem der (materielle) 
Körper aufgelöst und er - d.h. seine Bestandteile -- den Elementen zurückgege- 
ben wird, aus denen er nur leihweise geschaffen war (ὁ δὲ θάνατος ... ἐπιστὰς 
διέλυσεν, ἀποδιδοὺς αὐτὰ τοῖς στοιχείοις καὶ προστιθεὶς ἅπερ ἐξ αὐτῶν ὥσπερ 
ἐδανείσατο). Dies entspricht der platonischen Lehre von der Erschaffung der 
sterblichen Körper, die analog zum Kosmoskörper aus den vier Elementen 
geschaffen werden.‘* Im Alter werden die Bande, die die Elementardreiecke 
halten, schwächer und verlieren im Tod ihre Kraft, so dass die Körper wieder in 
die Elemente zerfallen.‘ Anders als beim Kosmoskörper ist beim menschlichen 
Körper die Verbindung zur Seele nicht unauflöslich.‘ Beide werden im Tod von- 
einander getrennt, ein Weiterleben der Körper ist somit ausgeschlossen. 

Nach dem Tod erwartet die Seelen an einem unsichtbaren Ort (τὸν ἀειδῆ 
τόπον) das Urteil seitens der Richter und untrüglichen Götter (δικασταί τε καὶ 
ἀψευδεῖς θεοί). Mit diesem unsichtbaren Ort meint der Redner offenbar den 
Hades, den Platon etymologisch als „unsichtbar“ erklärt hatte (Ἅιδης < ἀιδές). 7 
Gleichwohl äußert sich Platon zu dem Ort des Totengerichtes nicht konkret -- 
allein im Staat findet sich eine unbestimmbare Angabe.‘ Der Redner ist wohl 
eher durch die mythischen Darstellungen im Gorgias, Phaidon und Staat‘ zu 
seiner Aussage gelangt, in denen Platon ausführlich über das Totengericht 
berichtet. Die „Richter und untrügliche Götter“, die über die Seelen richten, sind 
nach Platon Minos, Rhadamanthys, Aiakos und Triptolemos.’° 


61 So z.B. Plat. Phaid. 67 ἃ Δἴ; Gorg. 524 Ὁ 2ff. 

62 Schon der Ankläger hatte diese Definition vorgetragen: διάλυσίν TE καὶ χωρισμὸν ἐπιγίγνεσθαι 
τῇ ψυχῇ Kal τῷ σώματι, ὃ δὴ καλεῖται θάνατος (V 1050, 15-17). 

63 Vgl. Plat. Phaid. 64 a Aff.; 67 ἃ 8ff.; 80 e 2ff.; Alkinoos/Albinos, Didask. 1 (152,21. Whittaker- 
Louis); Plut. De posse suav. vivi 28 (1105 D) u.ö.; dazu Baltes (1988) 97f.; Dörrie/Baltes (1996) IV 
234; 244f.; 2488. 

64 Plat. Tim. 42 e 8ff.; 69 a 6ff.; 72 6 1ff.; vgl. Karfik (2004) 207f. 

65 Vgl. Plat. Tim 81 6ff. 

66 Vgl. Plat. Tim. 42 e 2ff.; 81 ἃ ΔΕ; Karfik (2004) 208. 

67 Vgl. Plat. Krat. 403 a 5ff.; Gorg. 493 Ὁ 4f.; Phaid. 80 d6; 81 ς 11. 

68 Vgl. Plat. Staat 614 c 1ff.: möglicherweise zwischen Himmel und Erde. 

69 Plat. Phaid. 110 Ὁ 1ff.; Gorg. 523 a 1ff.; Staat 614 Ὁ 8ff.; vgl. auch Nomoi 959 Ὁ 3ff.; Phaid. 107 ἃ 
5ff. 

70 Vgl. Plat. Apol. 41 a 3f.; Gorg. 524 a 1ff. 
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Die Beurteilung der Seelen erfolgt wie bei Platon in drei ‚Kategorien‘: die 
guten Seelen, die unheilbar schlechten Seelen und diejenigen Seelen, die durch 
Strafe Läuterung erfahren sollen und wiedergeboren werden können. Die Seelen 
der Gerechten werden zu den elysischen Gefilden und den dortigen Annehmlich- 
keiten geschickt (ἐπὶ πεδία ἠλύσια καὶ τὰς ἐκείσε εὐπαθείας), wo sie in Gemein- 
schaft mit Dämonen und Heroen leben, ebenso wie mit Feldherren und Königen. 
Die Aussagen Platons über den Ort der Seelen, die gerecht und gottgefällig gelebt 
haben, sind weitaus differenzierter. Zwar spricht er ebenfalls von einem „Ort der 
Frommen“”! und von den „Inseln der Seligen“,”? wo die Seelen vereint mit den 
Göttern”? sowie mit den Heroen und Helden der Vergangenheit zusammenleben.”* 
An keiner Stelle jedoch spricht er von den elysischen Gefilden; dieser Begriff ist 
eher der Mythologie entlehnt.’° 

Die Seelen der bösen und ungerechten Menschen erfasst eine vollkommene 
Veränderung, und sie gelangen nie mehr zum Licht (μεταβολὴ καταλαμβάνει καὶ 
οὐκέτι ἀφικνοῦνται ἐς τὸ φῶς). Damit spielt der Redner deutlich an die mythi- 
sche Darstellung des Phaidon an, nach der die schlechten Seelen nach dem Rich- 
terspruch in den Tartaros gestürzt werden, von wo sie niemals wieder emporkom- 
men (ῥίπτει εἰς τὸν Τάρταρον, ὅθεν οὔποτε ἐκβαίνουσιν, 113 c 5£.).7° 

Neben diesen beiden Extremen gibt es nach Platon noch eine weitere, mitt- 
lere Gruppe.’”’ Es sind die Seelen derer, die zwar schlecht sind, aber durch Bestra- 
fung geheilt und wiedereingekörpert werden können.”® Der Redner nennt diese 
nicht ausdrücklich, aber sie sind wohl gemeint, wenn er darauf hinweist, dass die 
guten Seelen von dem δικαιωτήριον, d.h. dem Strafort, an den diese ‚heilbaren‘ 
Seelen geschickt werden, ’? befreit sind. 

Das Schicksal der Seelen nach dem Tod beschreibt der Redner in kurzen, wir- 
kungsvollen Sätzen, die am Schluss seines Plädoyers für das Alter weniger die Angst 
vor dem Tod nehmen, als vielmehr intensiv für ein Leben in Gerechtigkeit werben; 
denn nur die gerechten Seelen erwartet ein Weiterleben in Annehmlichkeit. 


71 Plat. Ax. 371c 5ff. 

72 Plat. Staat 519 c 5; Gorg. 523 b 1; 8 u.ö. Wo dieser Ort sich befindet, darüber macht Platon 
verschiedene Angaben; vgl. Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 2, 307f. 

73 Vgl. Plat. Phaid. 81a 4ff. 

74 ΜΕ]. Plat. Apol. 41 a 1ff.; Gorg. 526 c Iff.; Phaid. 82 Ὁ 10ff.; 114 Ὁ 6ff.; Staat 614 c 2ff.; 5. auch 
Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 2, 416 mit Verweisen. 

75 Vel. Hom. Od. 4, 563; Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 2, 331f. 

76 Vgl. auch Plat. Gorg. 525 c Iff. 

77 Vgl. Plat. Phaid. 113 ἃ 4ff. (μέσως βεβιωκέναι). 

78 Vel.z.B Plat. Phaid. 70 c 4ff.; 72 a 12ff.; 81 ἃ 6ff.; Dörrie/Baltes (2002) VI 2, 274; 307. 

79 Von diesem unterirdischen Strafort spricht Platon Phaidr. 249 a 6f. 
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Schluß 


Die hier aufgezeigten Argumente für eine positive Einstellung zum Alter sind 
die Hauptgedanken des Redners, auf denen er seine Verteidigung gegenüber 
den Anklagen des jungen Mannes aufbaut, und die er mit zahlreichen Bildern 
und Beispielen aus der Geschichte ausschmückt. Es hat sich gezeigt, dass er, 
d.h. Iunkos, über eine gute Kenntnis der Platonischen Lehren verfügt, vor allem 
die Dialoge Phaidon, Timaios und Staat liegen seinen Ausführungen zugrunde. 
Zudem lassen sich zahlreiche weitere Anspielungen auf Platons Lehren finden, 
die hier nicht behandelt werden konnten, z.B. auf die Ideenlehre, Dämonologie, 
Theologie, Tugendlehre, Willensfreiheit u.a. Auffällig sind auch die formalen 
Aspekte des Textes, der in seiner dialogischen Form und seiner Wortwahl eben- 
falls starke Berührungspunkte mit den Platonischen Dialogen aufweist.°° 

Gleichwohl muss bemerkt werden, dass Iunkos vor allem auf die Dialoge 
und Lehren Platons Bezug genommen hat, die allgemeine Bekanntheit erreicht 
haben dürften, d.h. auf zentrale Stellen aus den Dialogen, die zum allgemeinen 
Bildungsgut gehörten -- wie auch einzelne von ihm eingestreute Lehren anderer 
Philosophenschulen. Daher ist er zwar unzweifelhaft als Platoniker anzusehen, 
aber er scheint eher ein ‚Freund der Philosophie‘ Platons gewesen zu sein, ohne 
allzu tief in die Gedankenwelt dieses Philosophen einzudringen. 
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Suzanne Stern-Gillet 


When Virtue Bids Us Abandon Life 


(Ennead VI 8 [39] 6, 14-26) 


The theme of the present paper lies at the point of convergence of two much 
debated issues in Plotinian exegesis. The first debate, to which the honorand 
of this volume has signally contributed, centres on the nature of Plotinus’ ethics. 
Is Plotinus’ ethics an ethics of other-worldly detachment, calling on the soul in 
us to fly from the evils of the world below and, by turning inwards, to rise to the 
higher realities from which she is emanated and whose traces she bears within 
herself?! Alternatively, does Plotinus include norms of other-regarding conduct 
in the advice he gives to the incarnate soul by telling her to fly, not indeed from 
‘life on earth’, but from ‘wickedness’,? with the result that a life of action and 
political engagement may be seen as ‘a consequence and expression of the union 
reached with the One’?? The second debate centres on the interpretation of Ploti- 
nus’ stated views on suicide.* Did Plotinus change his mind on the justifiability 
of suicide, moving from the position stated in I 9 [16], where he argues that self- 
inflicted death is hardly ever defensible, to that held in I4 [46], where he appears 
to concede that it may be a rational solution to a range of circumstances so des- 
perate as to preclude the achievement of eudaimonia?? Is John Rist justified in 


1 v1[10] 1. 

2 18 [51] 6. 10-13. 

3 O’Meara (2003) 76. A critical survey of the vast literature on this subject may be found in Stern- 
Gillet (2013). 

4 1 say ‘stated’ to avoid bringing into the discussion of Plotinus’ text such biographical and 
auto-biographical anecdotes as Porphyry chose to include in the Vita Plotini. How a philosopher 
conducts his daily life and the advice he gives his friends (on suicide and other matters) are not 
directly pertinent to the analysis of the moral views that he may have put forward in his writ- 
ings. The fact that a philosopher’s conduct may on occasion improve upon, or indeed fall short 
of, the moral standards advocated in his writings is no reason for adjusting our interpretation 
of his text. For additional reasons to treat Porphyry’s biographical information with caution, see 
O’Meara (2010). 

5 For the view that Plotinus’ position on suicide remained unchanged throughout the Enneads, 
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holding that Plotinus’ consistently held opinion was that the soul should always 
choose to stay in the body, and that the differences between the two tractates 
can, without too much difficulty, be explained by the fact that, whereas in 14 [46] 
Plotinus notes that men of acommon nature (koine physis) may well contemplate 
suicide as an escape from such ills as being captured as a war-slave, he argues 
in 19 [16] that virtuous men (spoudaioi), who have made themselves immune to 
the vicissitudes of earthly existence by the practice of the civic and the kathartic 
virtues, are possessed of the necessary stamina to bear their sufferings until such 
time as the union of their soul and body is dissolved through natural causes? 
Alternatively, as John Dillon concludes at the end of an intricate argument, did 
Plotinus come to regard suicide as an acceptable way out of hopeless conditions 
after he had fully developed the doctrine of the impassibility ofthe soul qua soul? 
Indeed if, as Plotinus consistently held, the true self is identical with the higher 
soul, and if, as he came to believe, the soul, by its very nature, is impervious to 
any change taking place in the body to which she is joined, it follows that the 
soul can reach eudaimonia without the direct participation of the body. In the 
terminology of the tractate On Well-Being (I 4 [46] 16. 17ff.), the virtuous man 
(spoudaios)® will care for the body as long as possible (phrontiei kai anexetai, heös 
dynaton), but will ‘“abandon it in nature’s good time’.” Because he knows that 
his true self is other (autos de ön allos) than the body, the spoudaios also knows 
that he is capable of being noetically active without it. He is therefore not to be 
prevented (ou kölyomenos) from letting go of what is no more for him than an 
alien cover. As reconstructed by Dillon, Plotinus’ position on suicide at the time 
of composing this relatively late tractate is closer to that of the Stoics than it had 
been in his earlier writings. 

In spite of their disagreement over Plotinus’ attitude to suicide, Rist and 
Dillon agree on one thing: they both assume that illness and enslavement are 
typical circumstances in which withdrawal from the body might be considered— 
Rist to deny that a Plotinian spoudaios would yield to them, Dillon to assert that 
he very well might. What neither scholar appears to have considered is the pos- 


see, on the one hand, Rist (1967) 174-77 and Wallis (1972) 84, who interpret his stance as consist- 
ently negative, and, on the other hand, Graeser (1972) 66, for whom his position was always close 
to that of the Stoics. For the view that Plotinus changed his mind, see, e.g., Inge (1929) II 173, 
Dillon (1994), McGroarty (2007) appendix 2 and Kalogiratou (2009) passim. Fronterotta (in Plotin 
[2002-2010] Traite 16) remains neutral on the issue. 

6 Throughout this article ho spoudaios will consistently be rendered as ‘the virtuous man’ and 
ho agathos anthröpos as “the good man’. 

7 Except when otherwise indicated, all quotations from the Enneads are in Armstrong’s transla- 
tion, with occasional modifications, flagged as such. 
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sibility that such a character might deliberately choose to jettison his body for the 
sake of preserving the independence of his soul, not only from passion, but also 
from whatever dishonourable action might otherwise be imposed upon him in 
the world of sense. 

In the pages that follow I shall proceed to an analysis of two short passages 
from the tractate On Free Will and the Will of the One (VI 8 [39]), which appear to 
me to shed some light, however modest, on these two problems. 


The tractate as a whole is devoted to working out whether the One, which cannot 
be other than it is, can nonetheless be said to be free. To hone his concepts for 
this important investigation, Plotinus devotes six closely argued chapters to an 
enquiry into the nature and extent of human freedom or what is ‘in our power’ 
(to eph’ hemin). The exacting criteria that he sets for human freedom lead him to 
reject as altogether outside our power—or at least largely so—not only such deci- 
sions and actions as are prompted solely by passion or false opinion, but also all 
those which proceed from a combination of factors inside and outside the soul 
qua soul. In Plotinus’ point of view, we are not fully the authors of our actions 
when we are driven by impulse (horm£), or by desire of any kind (hetis orexis), or 
by chance imaginations roused by the power ofbody, or when our action proceeds 
from deliberation undertaken in ignorance of relevant aspects ofthe situation, or, 
more generally, when we act from the necessity of our bodily nature. Even a soul 
who ‘is active according to intellect and engaged in practical action according 
to virtue’ (VI 8 [39] 5. 2-3) cannot, according to Plotinus, wholly be granted the 
power of self-determination (to autexousion) since the attainment (teuxis) of any 
action intended to have an impact upon the world of sense ultimately depends on 
factors outside the agent’s control. Together with the fact that the fruition of even 
our virtuous actions cannot ever be guaranteed, such considerations lead Ploti- 
nus to conclude that: 


.. everything in the sphere of action (en praxei), even ifreason is dominant, is mixed (mikton) 
and cannot have being in our power in a pure state (VI 8 [39] 2. 35-37). 


As can be seen, Plotinus’ category of the mixed is large, including, as it does, 
not only behaviour prompted by passion or erroneous opinion, but also actions 
undertaken in rational response to political and social situations lying outside 
the agent’s full control. Having an ineradicable element of otherness built into 
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them, such behaviour and actions are not voluntary in the full sense of the term 
and cannot, for that reason, be said to have the Good per se as their aim. 

As a result of including in the category of the ‘mixed’ most of the activities 
that make the incarnate life what it is, Plotinus’ category of the ‘voluntary’ turns 
out to be exceptionally austere, being exclusively made up of desires roused by 
noetic thinking and of actions which depend solely on the activities of Intellect 
and are thus free of bodily interference. However, if the category is exiguous, it 
is also of the highest value since it consists only of fully self-determining desires 
and doings, which Plotinus compares to those of the gods (VI 8 [39] 3. 24-26). 

Does this mean that human beings are doomed to remain unfree? Not quite. 
To begin with, Plotinus held consistently, if somewhat implausibly, that some 
rare human beings can remain unaffected by acquiring a knowledge of evil 
and, to that extent, enjoy as much of the self-determination of the gods as is 
compatible with their incarnate condition.? More persuasively as well as more 
directly germane to our present concern, he also argued that the practice of the 
virtues, civic and kathartic, has a decisive role to play in enabling the many, who 
are adversely affected by the experience of evil, to achieve, at the very least, 
a modicum of freedom and, at best, to reach out to the state of god-likeness. 

In the re-interpretation of the Platonic distinction between two kinds of virtue 
that he carries out in the tractate On Virtues (12 [19]), Plotinus assigns to the civic 
virtues a range of functions. Chief among them is to ‘set us in order’ (cf. katakos- 
mousi, 2. 14) and to ensure that each part of the soul plays its allotted part, with 
reason exercising its rule over appetite and passion. So doing, the civic virtues 
maintain the health of our soul or restore it after it has become impaired through 
error or overbearing passion. By cultivating civic courage, moderation, wisdom 
and justice, Plotinus holds, we build up (kataskeuazein)? our freedom and we 
learn to react appropriately in the face of untoward external circumstances inde- 
pendent of our control. Yet, as will presently be seen, if Plotinus restricts the 
sphere of influence of the civic virtues mainly to the practical life, he nonetheless 
assigns them also the higher, propaedeutic, function of preparing the incarnate 
soul for the process of purification that will make it possible for her to return to 
Intellect and beyond. 


8 ‘.. ifit [the soul] makes haste to escape (thatton phyg6) it will have come to no harm (ouden be- 
blaptai) by acquiring a knowledge of evil (gnösin kakou) and coming to know (gnousa) the nature 
of wickedness (physin kakias)’ (IV 8 [6] 5. 27-29). See also ‘there is an escape from the evils in the 
soul for those who are capable of it, though not all men are’ (1 8 [51] 5. 29-30). 

9 V18 [39] 5. 32-33. 
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It cannot be over-emphasized that from Plotinus’ point of view the freedom 
that we secure through the practice of the civic virtues is limited. Whatever the 
depth of civic courage, moderation, practical wisdom and justice that the incar- 
nate soul succeeds in achieving, she yet remains subject to the causation of the 
physical universe, and, to that extent, never shakes off its dependence upon 
chance and circumstances. To say that freedom admits of degrees is platitudi- 
nous, of course, but Plotinus’ (probably Stoic) interpretation of this platitude is 
interesting as well as directly germane to the present argument. The degree of our 
freedom, he holds, is proportionate to the extent of our virtue, which itself coin- 
cides with the extent of our disengagement from the soul-body compound. As he 
had already noted in an early tractate, ‘the better soul has power over more, the 
worse over less’ (On Destiny, III 1 [3] 8. 14-15). In the context ofthattractate, which 
owes much to Aristotle’s conception of moral virtue, the better soul is one who 
consistently acts in accordance with right reason and the noetic principles she 
holds within herself while the worse soul is one who ‘suffers error from ignorance 
or defeat from the violence of the passions’ (9. 14-15). The distinction between 
better and worse souls would later be mapped out onto the distinction between 
the respective functions of civic and kathartic virtues, as drawn in 12[19]. 

Plotinus’ kathartic virtues are those possessed by a soul who has succeeded 
in purifying herself by stripping away ‘everything that is alien’ (1 2 [19] 4. 6), in 
particular the impulsion of the lower nature. To ensure as complete a separa- 
tion from the body as is humanly possible, the soul engaged in such a process 
‘draws together to itself in a sort of place of its own away from the body, and is 
wholly unaffected’ (5. 5-7). As a consequence, and in the absence of constrain- 
ing untoward circumstances in the world of sense, such a soul has the ability to 
act alone (cf. mon& energoi) and is as self-determined, pure and free as it is pos- 
sible for an incarnate soul to be. Remaining unperturbed by the clamour of the 
body’s ‘raging sea’,!" she can share in the activity of Intellect and, to that extent, 
be god-like. To take but one example: a kathartically just soul is a soul who, as 
a result of participating in justice itself (autodikaiosyn£), exhibits “the disposition 
of a unity to itself, a unity in which there are not different parts’ (6. 22-23). This 
kathartic virtue, it cultivates in addition to, or instead of, the civic virtue of justice 
which consists in the harmonious interaction between the different aspects or 
parts of the soul. 


10 V1[10]2. 15. 
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Having re-interpreted the Platonic distinction between civic and kathartic virtues, 
Plotinus had to face two problems generated by the propaedeutic function that he 
had assigned to the civic virtues."! The first problem concerns the soul’s motiva- 
tion for seeking to progress beyond the civic virtues: where will the man of civic 
virtue find the motivation to purify himself, if the vision of the realities in Intel- 
lect is the end to which the process of purification is directed? How, more par- 
ticularly, will such a man, who has secured for himself as much freedom and 
ease as is possible to enjoy in the world below, be prompted to undertake the 
process of self-purification that will lead him to a state of which he has as yet 
no, or little, experience? Fellowship with the divine requires, as Plotinus likes 
to remind us, the ‘stripping away of everything that is alien’ (aphairesis allotriou 
pantos, 12 [19] 4. 6)."” Under the category of ‘alien’, we may reasonably speculate 
that he includes possessions, habits, interests of various kinds, attachments to 
persons and places, in short most of what makes the incarnate life what it is. To 
be motivated to do away with such comforts, a person needs to have some notion 
of his soul’s nature and destiny as well as oftthe end in which his true good lies. 
Is the man of civic virtue likely to have such a notion? Plotinus’ optimistic answer 
is that, although the civic virtues mostly serve to guide the incarnate soul in her 
life below, they also give their possessors intimations of the presence in their soul 
of imprints (typoi) from the higher world. A soul who becomes aware, however 
dimly, of the nature of such imprints is a soul who, according to Plotinus, will 
be prompted to purify herself. ‘Drawing together to herself’ (synagousan pros 
heauten, 5. 6) and thus distancing herself from the body, such a soul will work at 
minimising the impact that emotions, passions and superfluous desires may have 
retained upon her. Recognising the imprints of Intellect for what they are, she will 
understand that she ‘must bring the impressions into accord with the true reali- 
ties of which they are impressions’ (4. 24-25), at which point she will be ready to 
receive the illumination of Intellect and, in the process, to purify herself. Becom- 
ing godlike while still in the body, such a soul will, whenever possible, choose 


11 Rather than assigning a propaedeutic function to the civic virtues, Plato saw their practice 
either as ameans to a conformist and trouble-free existence (Phaedo, 68 e-69 b) or as an instru- 
ment of social cohesion (Republic, VI 500 d 7). 

12 Seealso V 3 [49] 4. 

13 See also V 3 [49] 2. The relationship between practical virtue, self-purification and kathartic 
virtue is further discussed in Flamand (in Plotin [2002-2010] Traite 19) and Stern-Gillet (2009). 
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the contemplative over the practical life and cultivate the kathartic virtues rather 
than the civic ones. 

The second question, which will turn out to be more difficult than Plotinus 
may have anticipated, concerns the relationship between the virtues. Could con- 
flicts arise between the practice either of different virtues in each set (civic or 
kathartic) or, more seriously, between the two sets? The new twist that Plotinus 
gave to the venerable theory of the unity of the virtues ruled out the possibility 
of conflicts between the practice of different virtues in each set. Indeed, since, in 
his viewpoint, the virtues, both civic and kathartic, are likenesses of the exem- 
plars in Intellect and since the exemplars are themselves bound together by rela- 
tions of co-presence and mutual implication, no virtuous agent could ever find 
himselfin a position of having to choose between, for instance, courage and mod- 
eration, be itatthe civic or the kathartic level. In Plotinus’ own words, the virtues 
in each set ‘imply one another reciprocally (antakolouthousi) in the same way as 
the exemplars There in Intellect’ (7. 13). 

Not so easily dismissed, however, is the possibility of conflicts between the 
two sets of virtues and the question must now be rraised as to whether there might 
be circumstances in which a virtuous agent has to decide between, for instance, 
displaying either civic courage, understood as mastering the emotion of fear, or 
kathartic self-control, understood as ‘an inward turning to intellect’ (6. 24-25). 
To be sure, Plotinus’ ideal of godlikeness appears to give him a way of forestall- 
ing the problem; ‘our concern’, we read in the tractate On Virtues, “15 not to avoid 
culpable error (hamartia), but to be god’ (6. 2-3). Again, at the conclusion of the 
tractate, he notes, not without a touch of grandiloquence, that the man who ‘has 
reached higher principles and different measures’ (2. 21-22)"* will act according 
to these: 


... [he] will altogether (holös) separate himself, as far as possible, from his bodily nature and 
will altogether (holös) dissociate himself from the life of the good man (ton anthropou bion 
ton tou agathou), which civic virtue recommends. He will leave that life behind and choose 
another, the life of the gods; for it is to them, not to good men, that we are to be made like 
(12 [19] 7. 23-28, tr. Armstrong, modified). 


What Plotinus is referring to here is the moral progression from civic to kathar- 
tic virtues. A man who has reached the higher level, he claims, will not choose 
to return to the life he left behind, preferring instead to follow the ‘higher prin- 
ciples and different measures’ that Intellect gives to those who have rendered 


14 See also the reference to the ‘clear principles’ given by Intellectin13 [20] 5. 1-2. 
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themselves capable of receiving them.” The placing and the repetition of holös, 
unfortunately not fully rendered by Armstrong, are significant: while separation 
from the body can be only ‘so far as possible’—Plotinus is not here urging the 
spoudaios to commit suicide—the higher virtues can be cultivated, and the ideal 
of god-likeness achieved, while the soul is still in the body. 

This particular point is crucial to understanding Plotinus’ ethics: since 
the higher soul in us cannot be harmed by the evil that we are caught up in—a 
paradox implied by his insistence that the higher soul is “impassible’—we always 
remain capable of reaching the ideal of god-likeness, provided that we succeed 
in purifying ourselves through the cultivation and practice of the virtues, both 
civic and kathartic. Noetic contemplation, which these virtues make possible in 
their different ways is the highest activity of which human beings are capable, an 
activity which enables them to share, albeit sporadically, in the thinking of Intel- 
lect. When engaged in high level contemplation, the spoudaios makes himself 
identical with his higher self and, as Plotinus would argue in a later tractate (VI 
8 [39]), is as self-determining and free as an incarnate being can be. Such self- 
determination is beyond the reach of anyone whose life is led within the con- 
fines of the bodily nature and in response to the vicissitudes — personal, social 
and political—of incarnate existence. Even the actions of the man of civic virtue, 
who consistently aims at ‘the fine’ (to kalon), cannot but be ‘mixed’ since it is 
only their motive (or willing, boulesis) and quality which lie within the power 
of the agent. However, to the extent that they stem from a pure motive, they can 
‘perhaps’ (tacha) be described as free or ‘coming from oneself [the agent]’ (ta par’ 
hautou, ΝῚ 8 [39] 5. 7). 

Plotinus’ ‘perhaps’ is significant. It follows from his conviction that the func- 
tion of civic virtue is to cure worldly ills, as opposed to preventing or forestalling 
them. The intervention of virtue in the world of sense, so he claims, can be justi- 
fied only by the presence in it of untoward states of affairs such as war, injustice 
and poverty. Plotinus’ manner of expressing the point is vivid. In a quasi prosopo- 
poeic passage, in which he addresses virtue to ask which life it would prefer, the 
life of civic virtue or the life of contemplation, he takes it upon himself to speak 
in its place: 


... 1 someone gave virtue itself the choice whether it would like in order to be active that 
there should be wars, that it might be brave, and that there should be injustice that it might 
define what is just and set things in order, and poverty, that it might display its liberality, or 
to stay quiet because everything was well, it would choose to rest from its practical activities 
because nothing needed its curative action ... (VI 8 [39] 5. 13-19) 


15 1320] 5. 1-2 
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We can infer from these lines that Plotinus ascribes instrumental, rather than 
intrinsic, value to the civic virtues.!° The civic virtues are to be cultivated for what 
they make possible, be it the purification of the agent or the removal of iniquity 
and other evils caused by men, rather than for the value that they hold in and for 
themselves. Unlike the kathartic virtues, which join the soul in us to the activity 
of Intellect, the civic virtues help the incarnate soul to maintain its integrity in 
the world below. Since the return of the incarnate soul to her origins in Intellect 
lies at the very core of Plotinus’ philosophy of value, it is hardly surprising that 
the Enneads should contain so very few references to civic duties and responsi- 
bilities. Plotinian spoudaioi, it is clear, are unlikely to descend—or to return— into 
the cave by choice.'? 


IV 


Admittedly, the disengagement from public affairs that Plotinus recommends 
is not total. Far from it. As is evident from the above passage, the spoudaios, 
although not on the look out for opportunities to exercise civic virtues, will 
nonetheless not shirk the burden of undertaking curative action in the world 
of sense whenever he is uniquely placed to do so. Yet, even then, he will take 
care to keep his interventions to a minimum, for fear of compromising his inner 
freedom and undermining his soul’s ability to elevate itself to the Intelligible 
order. So much is made plain in chapter 6 of the same tractate: ‘virtue’, Plotinus 
there writes, ‘wishes to be independent by supervising the soul to make it good 
ὦν 8Π6 free’, before adding that, when passions and actions are at their most 
constraining, virtue ‘will keep its independence by referring back to itself even 
here (kai entautha)’: 


16 As already noted in O’Meara (2003) 41. 

17 O’Meara’s suggestion (2003) 74 that Minos, the legendary king of Crete, may have been “filled 
full of lawgiving’ (VI 9 [9] 7. 25-26) as a consequence of having attained union with the One, is 
grounded in a possible reading of the lines. Yet, as he himself recognises, it is not the only pos- 
sible one. So much is clear, not only from Plotinus’ use in line 23 of isös (perhaps), but also from 
the fact that the passage is one of very few in the whole of the Enneads where Plotinus shows 
interest in political and legislative activity. For these reasons, I would hesitate to subscribe to 
O’Meara’s view that a soul, ‘having reached divine life’, ‘may wish to “descend” to return to the 
exercise of “political” virtue’. (ibid., 43). As Plotinus writes in IV 4 [28] 44. 9-12: ‘... the practical 
actions which are caused by our passionate spirit are the result of an irrational impulse (dia thy- 
mon alogös kinountai) ... political activity and the pursuit of office (politeiai de kai archön orexeis) 
have the desire of power in us provoking them’. 
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οὐ γὰρ τοῖς πράγμασιν ἐφέψεσθαι, οἷον σῴζουσα τὸν κινδυνεύοντα, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δοκοῖ αὐτῇ, 
καὶ προϊεμένην τοῦτον καὶ τὸ ζῆν κελεύουσαν προΐεσθαι καὶ χρήματα καὶ τέκνα καὶ αὐτὴν 
πατρίδα, σκοπὸν τὸ καλὸν αὐτῆς ἔχουσαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ εἶναι τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὐτήν: ὥστε καὶ τὸ ἐν ταῖς 
πράξεσιν αὐτεξούσιον καὶ τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐκ εἰς τὸ πράττειν ἀνάγεσθαι οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν ἔξω, ἀλλ᾽ 
εἰς τὴν ἐντὸς ἐνέργειαν καὶ νόησιν καὶ θεωρίαν αὐτῆς τῆς ἀρετῆς. δεῖ δὲ τὴν ἀρετὴν ταύτην 
νοῦν τινα λέγειν εἶναι οὐ συναριθμοῦντα τὰ πάθη τὰ δουλωθέντα ἢ μετρηθέντα τῷ λόγῳ: 
ταῦτα γὰρ ἔοικέ, φησιν, ἐγγύς τι τείνειν' ὃ τοῦ σώματος ἔθεσι καὶ ἀσκήσεσι κατορθωθέντα. 


ὦν for she [virtue] will not attend to practical affairs, such as saving the person in danger, 
but, if she should see fit, she will sacrifice this one (touton), and enjoin the sacrifice of life, 
as well as of riches and children, and even of the fatherland. For virtue keeps the fine as 
its goal, but not the existence of what is subject to her. So that both self-determination in 
the realm of actions and what is in one’s own power do not refer to the acting itself or to 
external activity, but to the activity of what is within and to the thought and contemplation 
of virtue itself 1.6. the contemplation that virtue itself engages in]. But one must say of this 
virtue that sheis a kind of intellect, not counting the passions in with her, the passions that 
are enslaved and brought into measure by reason, for these, as he [Plato] says, seem to bein 
close relationship with the body since it is by habits and training that they are put right (VI 
8 [39] 6. 14-26, my translation). 


Before drawing philosophical conclusions from these lines, which turn out to be 
directly relevant to the interpretation of both Plotinus’ ethics and his views on 
suicide, the syntax of the passage needs attending to. This is all the more so since 
the reading that is grammatically the most likely, if perhaps not the only one pos- 
sible, turns out to be counter-intuitive to modern readers. 

At first sight, the passage contains two ambiguities. First ambiguity: how 
much detachment from practical affairs is Plotinus advocating here? Who exactly 
is the man in danger? What is he in danger of? Whose life is to be forsaken? Is it 
the life of the virtuous agent himself or the life of someone else? Second ambigu- 
ity: what does Plotinus mean when he makes virtue enjoin the virtuous to sacri- 
fice his children and his country? Is the virtuous merely urged to forgo the comfort 
of his children’s presence, and to choose exile rather than, say, a dishonourable 
existence in his native land? Or, more drastically, does Plotinus mean that vir- 
tue’s advice to the virtuous man would be to refrain from intervening and thereby 
sacrifice the life of his children and the security of his country to the preservation 
of his soul’s purity and independence from the world below? 

These ambiguities give us three possible readings. Let us first concentrate 
on the reading that is the most likely, from both a grammatical and a philosophi- 
cal point of view. Taking grammar first, the demonstrative touton (6. 16) cannot 


18 The reference is to Republic 518 ἃ 10: ἐγγύς τι εἶναι τοῦ σώματος. Is τείνειν in line 24-25 due 
to ascribal error or a failure of Plotinus’ memory? 
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but refer back to ton kinduneuonta (‘someone in danger’, 6. 15). This being so, 
the man in danger is the agent himself or, more precisely, the body with which 
the soul of the agent is conjoined at the time. By referring to the body as ton kin- 
dyneuonta, Plotinus uses style, rather subtly, to point to the otherness of what 
is in danger: the body, the empirical self, which is other than the real self of the 
agent.'? Ifthe circumstances warrant it, virtue will enjoin (keleuein) the agent to 
forsake this body (fouton), which is an essential component of his empirical self, 
but not of his higher, true, self. 

From virtue’s command, so interpreted, the rest of the sentence follows natu- 
rally. The object of proiesthai, namelvy to zen, refers to the life ofthe agent himself: 
forsaking his own body, he must forsake his bodily life itself. Letting go of his 
bodily life, he must, in turn, let go of his material possessions as well as, more 
grievously, his relationship with his children. From a philosophical point of view, 
this reading is in line with Plotinus’ teaching that the death ofthe body is a lesser 
evil for the virtuous person than the subordination of his soul to the body’s 
instinct for survival, an instinct that, in an arresting passage, Plotinus ascribes to 
an enchantment (go6teia) worked ‘by the force of human nature’.?° The reading 
also tallies with the relatively low value that Plotinus places upon personal rela- 
tionships.?' The principal aim of virtue, in Plotinus’ scheme of things, is to secure 
‘the fine’ (to kalon) for herself (6. 17-18), as opposed to the good of ‘what is subject 
to her’ (6. 18). Indeed, ‘what is subject to her’ is external and, as such, not entirely 
within her control and remit. Of allofthis—-riches, the fatherland, children, bodily 
life itself—the Plotinian sage must let go. And he must do so in the name of moral 
norms higher than those embodied in the civic virtues. So much is clear from 
lines 21-22 in which it is specified that the activity proper to higher virtue, here 
described as a ‘kind of intellect’ (νοῦς τις), consists in thought and contempla- 
tion, and not—emphatically not—the subjection ofthe passions. Indeed, the geni- 
tive in line 22, namely αὐτῆς τῆς ἀρετῆς, which depends on θεωρίαν, cannot but 
be a subjective genitive, that is, a genitive that refers to the subject, as opposed to 


19 Br&hier’s rather free translation of the subordinate clause in 1]. 15-16 as ‘s’il lui [ἃ la vertu] 
semble bon, elle nesauve pas le corps en p£ril’ makesit clear that his reading ofthesentenceisthe 
same as the one defended here. Lavaud (in Plotin [2002-2010] Traite 39) translates similarly. 

20 IV 4 [28] 44. 21-22. 

21 In II9 [33] 16, Plotinus distances himself from the conception of friendship and its attend- 
ant obligations that contemporary moral philosophers describe as ‘particularistic’ when he ar- 
gues that love, rather than being focused on particular individuals such as relatives and friends, 
should extend to allthose who are akin (syggen&s) to those one loves, namely to each and every 
individual soul since “every soul is a child of the Father’. On this issue, see also I 4 [46] 7. For the 
categorisation of pity (eleos) as a vice (kakia), see 11 [53] 10. 
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the object, of the clause in question. In this case, therefore, the genitive refers to 
the activity that ἀρετή, the higher virtue (referred to again later on the same line 
by τὴν ἀρετὴν ταύτην), engages in, namely θεωρία. 

According to a second interpretation, ton kindyneuonta, as well as touton, 
would refer to some chance person other than the agent. Virtue would then advise 
the agent, not only to refrain from saving the life of another, but also to forsake 
his own life, as well as his material possessions, his children, and his native 
country. To sustain this interpretation would require interpreting the two forms 
of proi&mi (to sacrifice), which are both in the middle voice, close together and 
linked by a kai, as having different lives as their object, in the first case a person 
other than the agent, in the second case the agent himself. Although perhaps not 
grammatically impossible, this construction is needlessly tortuous. Moreover, it 
has the disadvantage of going against the grain of Plotinus’ argument in chapter 
5ofthesametractate (ΥἹ 8). For, as noted above, the lesson of lines 13 to 20 ofthat 
chapter is that the virtuous will not shirk his responsibilities in the world ofsense. 
Although virtue is always reluctant to get involved in the contingencies of practi- 
cal life, it nevertheless does get involved in them when necessary. The virtuous 
agent, Plotinus suggests in that chapter, will act bravely whenever there is a war, 
just as he will seek to redress injustice when crying injustice is facing him, and 
give generously to the needy when their poverty imposes itself upon his atten- 
tion. If Plotinus had thought that the virtuous should abstain from intervening 
altogether, he would not have described the engagement of virtue in practical 
affairs as reluctant. It may well be that this particular mis-reading of the passage 
has contributed to the dismay felt by many a reader of the Enneads at Plotinus’ 
apparent indifference to the plight of common humanity. 

A third interpretation of these lines must be mentioned, if only to be summar- 
ily dismissed. It could just about be claimed, solely on the basis of the grammar 
of the passage, that virtue’s advice to the virtuous would be actively to sacrifice 
the life of his children, that is to kill them, in the interest of the kalon (6. 16-18). 
Exegetically speaking, however, this third interpretation is to be ruled out by the 
context, in which it is specified that the lower, or civic, virtues are to intervene to 
resolve precisely this kind of crisis. Indeed, from a philosophical point of view, 
this third interpretation is too impossibly strained to warrant further exami- 
nation. 

To conclude: the first interpretation of the lines in question, which, as Ihope 
to have shown, is the only interpretation possible, adds a decisive element to the 
debate over Plotinus’ views on suicide. The lines bring together two tenets which 


22 See Goodwin (1894) 1084.2. 
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came to be central to his philosophy, namely the thesis that the higher soul in us 
cannot be harmed by the evil we get caught up in and the thesis that the higher 
form of virtue, which intellectualises the soul, keeps its independence even in the 
midst of circumstances which would compel a weaker soul.”” Combined, these 
tenets yield the conclusion that virtue will not follow the lead of the facts, either 
internal or external to the agent, and that it will keep its own counsel however 
calamitous the consequences may turn out to be. To drive the point home, Plo- 
tinus spells out just how calamitous they might be for the man of virtue, who 
stands to lose possessions, fatherland, children, life itself. Unfortunately, we are 
not given examples either of circumstances which would warrant the kind of sac- 
rifice Plotinus is here alluding to or indeed of men who have consented to such 
a sacrifice. Could the steersman of Ennead IV 3 [27], whom Plotinus castigates for 
caring more for his vessel than for his soul, be an example of how a man of virtue 
should not act, even when in danger of losing his life?”* Was the memory of Cato 
of Utica, long held to be aRoman paradigm of Stoic virtue, still alive in Plotinus’ 
time and circle? Ifit was, could Cato, who chose to kill himself rather than submit 
to what he perceived to be Caesar’s tyrannical rule, have been for Plotinus an 
example of suicide committed for the sake of preserving the integrity of the self??? 
Whatever paradigm of heroic suicide Plotinus may have had in mind at this point, 
one thing is certain: notwithstanding the objections that he had earlier levelled 
at suicide, he had come to regard it, by the time he wrote VI 8 [39], as a legiti- 
mate way out of external circumstances which would otherwise be likely to com- 
promise the integrity and independence of the higher self. So much had already 
been noted by Dillon (1994). The additional contribution that the above-quoted 
lines make to the issue is to show that the circumstances in which Plotinus would 
condone suicide include, not only those in which the agent, being fatally ill or in 
danger of being captured as a war-slave, has no other way out, but also those in 


23 See VI8 [39] 5. 

24 ‘.. just as the steersmen of ships in a storm concentrate more and more on the care of their 
ships and are unaware that they are forgetting themselves, that they are in danger of being 
dragged down with the wreck of the ships, these souls incline downwards more with what is 
theirs. Then they are held fettered with bonds of magic, held fast by their care (ködemonia) for 
the bodily nature’ (IV 3 [27] 17. 22-28). 

25 It might be assumed that Plotinus is here thinking of Socrates. There are two reasons for 
which such an assumption would be unwarranted. First, although Socrates died by his own 
hand, he had judicially been condemned to do so. Secondly, to allege that his death was freely 
consented to on the ground that he could have escaped into exile would be tantamount to con- 
fuse suicide and martyrdom. For the background to the controversy surrounding the description 
of Socrates’ manner of death, see Stern-Gillet (1987). 
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which he has no other honourable way out. While Cato knew that Caesar would 
have pardoned him, he chose to kill himself rather than compromise his princi- 
ples. Pace Rist, therefore, I conclude that, by the time Plotinus came to write VI 
8 [39], self-inflicted death in the name of virtue had his approval. 


ν 


It is often remarked that Plotinus’ discussion of free will and action in VI 8 [39] 
owes much to Aristotelian and, even more so, to Stoic treatments of the issue.?® 
The Stoic influence is plain in so far as there are striking parallels between, on the 
one hand, the Stoic view that human beings are part ofa causal chain over which 
they have limited control and, on the other hand, Plotinus’ claim that, at the level 
of action (praxis), human self-determination can go no further than the forming 
of intentions and that moral responsibility should not therefore be extended 
beyond the quality of the action performed.” What, by contrast, seems to have 
escaped scholarly attention is the Aristotelian flavour of this particular passage. 
This is all the more surprising as there are significant verbal parallels between 
the above-quoted lines and the passage in book IX of the Nicomachean Ethics in 
which Aristotle draws normative conclusions from his distinction between noble 
and ignoble self-love (philautia). While noble self-love is the regard that virtuous 
agents have for the highest element in themselves, namely reason, ignoble self- 
love leads the unvirtuous many to seize for themselves a disproportionately large 
share of whatever competitive goods happen to be available. Noble self-love so 
conceived, Aristotle points out, entails exacting moral norms, which may require 
of the spoudaios, not only that he abandon his claim to a variety of competitive 
goods, but also that, in extreme circumstances, he be ready to die for others. 
Because he was conscious of the paradox entailed by his conclusion that noble 
self-love may require the forsaking of the self, Aristotle argued that the losses 
consented in the name of the highest element in oneself would be more than 
compensated by the gaining of the greatest of all goods, namely to kalon. As he 
wrote: 


ἀληθὲς δὲ περὶ TOD σπουδαίου καὶ τὸ τῶν φίλων ἕνεκα πολλὰ πράττειν Kal τῆς πατρίδος, 
κἂν δέῃ ὑπεραποθνήσκειν" προήσεται γὰρ καὶ χρήματα καὶ τιμὰς καὶ ὅλως τὰ περιμάχητα 


26 See, e.g., the index fontium in H-S?. 
27 As explained in ΥἹ 8 [39] 5. For a detailed analysis of this particular issue, see Graeser (1972) 
112-126. 
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ἀγαθά, περιποιούμενος ἑαυτῷ τὸ καλόν" ... τοῖς δ᾽ ὑπεραποθνήσκουσι τοῦτ᾽ ἴσως συμβαίνει: 
αἱροῦνται δὴ μέγα καλὸν ἑαυτοῖς. καὶ χρήματα προοῖντ᾽ ἂν ἐφ᾽ ᾧ πλείονα λήψονται οἱ 
φίλοι’ γίνεται γὰρ τῷ μὲν φίλῳ χρήματα, αὐτῷ δὲ τὸ καλόν: τὸ δὴ μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν ἑαυτῷ 
ἀπονέμει. καὶ περὶ τιμὰς δὲ καὶ ἀρχὰς ὁ αὐτὸς τρόπος: πάντα γὰρ τῷ φίλῳ ταῦτα προήσεται: 
καλὸν γὰρ αὐτῷ τοῦτο καὶ ἐπαινετόν (ΕΝ ΙΧ 8, 1169 a 18-b 1). 


ὦν it is true that the excellent person labours for his friends and for his native country, 
and will die for them if need be; he will sacrifice money, honours and contested goods in 
general, in achieving what is fine for himself ... This is presumably true of one who dies for 
others; he does indeed choose something great and fine for himself. He is ready to sacrifice 
money as long as his friends profit; for the friends gain money, while he gains what is fine, 
and so he awards himself the greater good. He treats honours and offices the same way; for 
he will sacrifice them all for his friends, since this is fine and praiseworthy for him (tr. Irwin, 
modified). 


The parallels between this passage and the Plotinian lines are unmistakeable. 
On the lexical level, the significant similarities in the choice of words include the 
use of proiemi (to sacrifice), which although relatively frequent in Aristotle, is 
infrequent in this sense in Plotinus,?® chremata (riches), patris (native country), 
a rare word in both authors, and to kalon (the fine). Even more striking, from 
a philosophical point of view, is the fact that both authors use the same words to 
commend those spoudaioi whose suicide is motivated by the desire to preserve 
the integrity of the highest element in themselves. Lastly, “the fine’ (to kalon) is 
the prize that both philosophers would award to the spoudaios who, resisting the 
promptings of his bodily nature, does not regard death as the ultimate evil. These 
parallels make it highly unlikely that Plotinus should not have been familiar with 
the Nicomachean lines. So striking indeed are these parallels that it is surprising 
not to see them recorded in the index fontium in H-S?. 

The similarities between the two passages should not, however, blind us to 
the existence of highly significant dissimilarities between them. To ground their 
conviction that, in extreme circumstances, the spoudaios will consent to the 
ultimate self-sacrifice, the two philosophers use radically different arguments. 
Aristotle rests his case upon considerations of benevolence, describing virtuous 
self-sacrifice as benefiting the agent’s philoi and polis.”° And ifit may seem, prima 
facie, that he presents the kalon as a good that compensates the virtuous for the 


28 See Sleeman/Pollet (1980) s.v.; so far as I can see, the only other Plotinian use of proi&mi in 
this sense is in II 2 [47] 9. 11. 

29 A point that Aristotle had already emphasized earlier when he noted that ‘... when everyone 
competes to achieve what is fine and strains to do the finest actions, everything that is right will 
be done for the common good, and each person individually will receive the greatest of goods 
since that is the character of virtue’ (EN IX 8, 1169 a 8-11, tr. Irwin). 
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sacrifice he readily consents to, a more careful reading of the text shows that the 
kalon, far from being taken to be the presiding motive of self-sacrifice, is but its 
(posthumous) consequence. Plotinus’ handling of the theme of virtuous suicide 
departs from Aristotle’s own in one noteworthy respect: it contains no mention 
of the kind of altruistic or other-regarding considerations that dominate Aristo- 
tle’s own account. This particular point is crucial to the understanding of Ploti- 
nus ethics. The spoudaios of the Enneads forsakes what he does forsake, not in 
order to benefit others, but in order to preserve the independence of his soul and 
to protect her against the demands that adventitious circumstances in the world 
of sense would otherwise make upon her. In identifying himself with his higher, 
other-worldly, self, the spoudaios of the Enneads manifests its self-Jove by detach- 
ing himself, not only from material possessions and earthly ties, but also from 
bodily life itself. Although he will not refuse to intervene in the world of practical 
affairs whenever he is in a position to help curing the evils therein, his involve- 
ment will always be reluctant and circumspect. Rather than seeking to alleviate, 
or to forestall, the ‘evils down here’, he will choose, whenever possible, to ‘flee 
from them’.?° 
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Daniela P. Taormina 
Porfirio ha scritto un trattato 
Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ npiv?* 


La tradizione storiografica attribuisce a Porfirio un opuscolo, o un trattato, Περὶ 
TOD Ep’ ἡμῖν, trädito da Giovanni Stobeo in forma frammentaria. In esso il filosofo 
affronta la questione dell’autonomia dell’individuo a partire dalla lettura della 
Repubblica di Platone e, lavorando sulle nozioni di scelta, necessita, autodeter- 
minazione, ciö che dipende da noi o che & in nostro potere, indica nell’&p’ ἡμῖν 
la capacita della parte razionale dell’anima che non si lascia trascinare dagli 
impulsi dei sensi. 

Lanalisi di questo dossier di testi mi conduce tuttavia a mettere alla prova 
l’ipotesi che Porfirio non abbia redatto un trattato Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, ma abbia 
piuttosto affrontato il problema dell’autonomia individuale all’interno di un com- 
mento al mito di Er della Repubblica'. 


I L’esegesi porfiriana del mito di Er 


1.11 frammenti träditi in Anthologion Il 8. 39-42 


I frammenti porfiriani träditi da Giovanni Stobeo si collocano nel cap. II 8 delle 
Eclogae, che raccoglie materiali sull’autonomia dell’individuo e il cui titolo Περὶ 
τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ὃ trasmesso sia dal Florilegio Laurenziano sia da Fozio (Biblioth. 
113 a12-13). Nell’ed. Wachsmuth si tratta di una successione di quattro excerpta, 
le ecll. 39-42, pp. 163. 16-173. 2. L’estratto 39, infatti, & introdotto dal lemma 
Πορφυρίου περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 6 ἃ 6550 si ricongiungono i successivi estratti 40-42, 


* Questa ricerca ἃ stata realizzata nell’ambito del progetto cofinanziato PRIN MIUR (2009) Le fi- 
losofie post-ellenistiche da Antioco a Plotino. 

1 Ho presentato quest’ipotesi di lavoro al 6th Ancient Philosophy Workshop What depends on 
us? Responsibility and “eph’ hemin” in ancient philosophy, October 19-21, 2011 (Instituto de Inve- 
stigaciones Filosöficas - Universidad Nacional Autönoma de Mexico). La riprendo qui tenendo 
conto anche degli studi allora non ancora pubblicati. Ringrazio gli organizzatori del Colloquio, 
in particolare R. Salles, ei partecipanti per la stimolante discussione del mio intervento. Ringra- 
zio inoltre vivamente A. Longo, C. Maggi eM. Ninci per aver letto queste pagine prima della loro 
pubblicazione. 
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scanditi dalla ripetizione del lemma sintetico Ἐν ταὐτῷ, cio@ «dello stesso autore 
e dal medesimo testo». 

Questi passi, dei quali lo Stobeo ὃ testimone unico, costituiscono i frr. 268-271 
nell’ed. Smith?. Qui essi aprono la sezione Ethica e vengono considerati come 
estratti da uno scritto di Porfirio intitolato Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν. 

In essi il filosofo presenta una spiegazione dettagliata della sezione del mito 
di Er relativa alla scelta della vita futura da parte delle anime, da Repubblica 617 
Ea620E. Egli prende le mosse da un problema esegetico posto dal testo platonico 
eloanalizza elo risolve appoggiandosi al medesimo testo: cita, con leggere modi- 
fiche, Resp. 617 E 2-3 (p. 164. 6 = fr. 268. 14-15), 617 E 3-4 (p. 164. 23-24 = fr. 268. 
32-33), parafrasa 617 D (p. 168. 20ss. = fr. 271. 12ss.), 619 A 6 (p. 168. 10 = fr. 271. 
2-3), 620 Ὁ 8-E 1 (p. 164. 7-8 = fr. 268. 32-33), 620 D-621 A (p. 164. 855. = fr. 268. 
15ss.), spiega elementi concettuali presenti in 618 A 3 (p. 165. 16 = fr. 268. 53), 
618 A 4 (p. 165. 12 = fr. 268. 49), 619 A 4-5 (p. 168. 11-12), 620 A 4, A7,B2(p. 165. 
13-15 = fr. 268. 50-51). Inoltre egli costella l’esposizione di continui riferimenti 
a Platone, che ora nomina esplicitamente (p. 163. 19 = fr. 268. 5; p. 164. 25 = fr. 
268. 34; p. 165. 4 = fr. 268. 40; 167. 20 = fr. 270. 3; p. 169. 2 = fr. 271. 20; p. 169. 
21 6 23 = fr. 271. 39 6 40; p. 171. 20 = fr. 271. 88; p. 172. 7 6 10 = fr. 271. 103 e 106), 
ora rappresenta attraverso l’uso del pronome personale (ad es. p. 165. 13 = fr. 268. 
50), ora lascia sottinteso (ad es. p. 165. 16 = fr. 268. 53; p. 168. 13, 24; p. 169. 3 = fr. 
271. 5, 16, 20). 


Ι.2 La testimonianza di Proclo 


La testimonianza di un’importante lettura porfiriana del mito diErrisale a Proclo. 
In apertura della XVI dissertazione della Repubblica, egli annovera Porfirio tra 
i corifei di Platone che si sono applicati all’intelligenza del mito. Precisamente lo 
designa come un perfetto esegeta delle veritä in esso nascoste, τέλειος ἐξηγητής, 
termine quest’ultimo che si tende oggi a considerare tecnico in riferimento all’in- 
terpretazione testuale, spesso di natura filologica*. I passi nei quali tale esegesi 
€ riferita costituiscono adesso i frr. 181-187 dell’ed. Smith e sono compresi nella 
sezione Platonica: 18 In Platonis rem publicam commentari,. 


2 Smith (1993). 

3 Per un’analisi dei testi vd. Taormina (in stampa). 

4 Procl. Inremp.IIp. 96. 10-15 (= test. 181 Smith). Per quest’uso tecnico del termine ἐξηγητής, 
vd. Romano (1994) 593-596. 
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I primi due frammenti sono risposte alle obiezioni di Colote sull’uso platonico 
del mito: contro Colote, Porfirio argomenta in termini generali sul valore scienti- 
fico di questa forma letteraria e sulla coerenza di Platone, il quale non bandisce 
tutta la mitologia, ma solo le finzioni vergognose e immorali (fr. 182, cfr. Macrob. 
Somn.12. 4-5 = fr. 182a); poi, in reazione alle battute scherzose di Colote sul gioco 
di parole Ἀλκίνου ἀλκίμου di Resp. 614 B 2-3, Porfirio sottolinea la finezza espres- 
siva che caratterizza Platone (fr. 183). 

Nei frr. successivi emergono analisi semantiche di singole espressioni 
presenti nel testo platonico. Porfirio confuta interpretazioni precedenti sul 
numero 12 a cui si fa riferimento in Resp. 616 B 2-4 (fr. 184); intende la luce che 
le anime vedono quando escono dal Tartaro (Resp. 616 B 7) come il primo veicolo 
dell’anima del mondo, analogo al veicolo luminoso della nostra anima (fr. 185, 
cfr. Simpl. In phys. p. 615. 32-35 = fr. 185a); ritiene che il banditore di Resp. 617 D4, 
il quale ordina in schiera le anime in procinto discegliere la loro esistenza futura, 
indichi l’Intelletto lunare e divino (fr. 186). Infine, nella sezione relativa a Resp. 
620 B 1ss., Proclo riferisce l’interpretazione porfiriana secondo la quale fonte di 
Platone sarebbero i saggi egizi, ossia gli scritti ermetici. Da questi, afferma Por- 
firio, Platone avrebbe ripreso in particolare la connessione tra la scelta dell’esi- 
stenza compiuta dalle anime e l’ascensione dei segni zodiacali (fr. 187). 


1.3 La convergenza tra le testimonianze di Proclo e i frammenti 
dallo Stobeo 


Le testimonianze di Proclo e gli excerpta dallo Stobeo convergono nel presentare 
l’esegesi porfiriana del mito di Er. 1 riferimenti di Proclo si estendono a tutto il 
mito, mentre quelli dello Stobeo solo alla sua parte finale, sicch& in Proclo sono 
compresi riferimenti alla lettura porfiriana di porzioni di testo platonico attestata 
anche dallo Stobeo. In particolare le due fonti si sovrappongono almeno nel rife- 
rire il raffronto istituito da Porfirio tra la dottrina di Platone e quella degli scritti 
ermetici: Stob. ecl. 42, pp. 169. 21-172. 8 (= fr. 271. 38-104 Smith) e Procl. In remp. 
Ip. 318. 4-27 (= fr. 187 Smith). Il metodo privilegiato ἃ poi il medesimo, basato 
sull’analisi semantica di singole espressioni che ricorrono nella Repubblica. 


1.4 Due scritti esegetici sul mito di Er? 
La relazione tra le testimonianze di Proclo e gli excerpta dallo Stobeo ha dato 


luogo a tre interpretazioni. L’una, maggioritaria, ha ricondotto questi passi a due 
scritti, rispettivamente un commento al mito di Er e un trattato, o un opuscolo 
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Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν nel quale Porfirio presenta una spiegazione dettagliata della 
sezione del mito di Er relativa alla scelta della vita futura da parte delle anime. 
E questa la suddivisione degli scritti porfiriani presentata nel lavoro classico di 
Bidez e riproposta anche in studi piü recenti, a partire da Smith’. E cosi ritiene 
anche Saffrey in un lavoro importante, nel quale rimarca appunto che Porfirio 
ha esposto la sua esegesi del mito di Er non solo in un commentario, ma anche 
in altri scritti occasionali, uno dei quali sarebbe il trattato «Sur le libre arbitre» 
dedicato al senatore Crisaorio, su Repubblica, 619 B 2-E 5. Da ciö Saffrey deduce 
che non ὃ certo che Proclo abbia riferito l’interpretazione porfiriana del mito di Er 
attingendo al suo commento, ma ἃ possibile che talvolta sia ricorso a uno o piü 
scritti come quello Sul libero arbitrio. D’altra parte, sulla natura di quest’ultimo 
Saffrey & drastico: «Il traite un point abord& par Platon dans la Republique. Mais 
ce n’est pas un commentaire ni un traite scolaire»°. 

Una seconda ricostruzione si deve aR. Beutler, il quale riconduce le testimo- 
nianze di Proclo al Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν del quale lo Stobeo trasmette gli estratti: «In 
diese Schrift [i.e. Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν] gehört auch die Erklärung des Er-Mythos aus 
dem Staat (Stob. II 149, 8ff. [sic!] und 168, 24ff.), zu der Prokl. Remp. II 96, 13ff. Kr. 
denP. als den τέλειος £önyntnisnennt»’.Sitratta diuna posizione rimasta isolata, 
anche perch& mal si concilia con il contenuto di alcune testimonianze procliane 
che, come si ἃ visto, fanno riferimento a temi direttamente connessi all’interpre- 
tazione del mito di Er, ma non sempre propriamente attinenti al problema della 
libertä e del libero arbitrio dell’individuo (cosi, ad esempio, le contro-risposte alle 
obiezioni mosse da Colote a Platone nei frr. 182-183 Smith). 

Solo molto direcente l!’ipotesi che Proclo e lo Stobeo facciano riferimentoaun 
singolo testo unitario ἃ stata rilanciata, senza tuttavia che Beutler sia nominato. 
La proposta viene da J. Wilberding, il quale ha sostenuto una possibile identitä 
per un verso tra «this treatise» (sic!) del quale Proclo dä testimonianza e il Περὶ 
τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 6, vice versa, tra quest’ultimo 6 il commento alla Repubblica®. 


5 Nella lista fornita da Bidez (1913) 65ss., il commento alla Repubblica corrisponde allo scritto 
n. 18, mentre il Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ’ ἡμῖν «πρὸς Χρυσαόριον» corrisponde aln. 39; la stessa suddivisione 
siriscontra in Smith (1993) LI-LII. 

6 Saffrey (1992) 40; cfr. 45. 

7 Beutler (1953) 290, cfr. 281: «Die Erklärung des Er-Mythos, zu der Prokl. in Remp. II 96, 13ff. 
Kr. P. als den τέλειος ἐξηγητής nennt, gehört in die Schrift περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν (Ὁ. Stob: Π 149, ff. 
[sic!] u. 168, 24ff.)». 

8 Wilberding (2011) 138, n.1, cfr. 148, ἢ. 1. 
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II La problematicitä dei frr. träditi dallo Stobeo. 
La natura del testo 


11.1 1Ltitolo 


La natura del testo dal quale lo Stobeo estrapola i frammenti da Porfirio si pre- 
senta tuttavia non priva di problemi. In primo luogo il titolo, Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, 
conserva un grosso margine di incertezza. Esso non figura n&@ nella lista delle 
opere porfiriane fornita dalla Suda n& in quelle redatte nella tradizione araba? 
enon trova riscontro in altre fonti. Sembrerebbe attestato unicamente nel lemma 
dell’ecl. 39, all’interno del capitolo stobeano sul medesimo tema. Non si puö per- 
tanto escludere che 6550 sia inteso esplicitare non tanto il titolo dell’opera, quanto 
piuttosto il tema specifico dell’excerptum 39 che introduce, secondo un uso non 
isolato nell’Anthologion. Uso attestato, ad es., da due excerpta da Plutarco, Con- 
vivio dei sette sapienti, introdotti nello Stobeo da una differente indicazione lem- 
matica che fa chiaramente riferimento all’argomento trattato nella sezione del 
testo escerto!°. Il criterio generale, secondo il quale possono essere considerati 
veri i titoli trasmessi che esprimono il tema principale - lo σκοπός — dell’opera 
designata'!, non sembra dunque sempre applicabile al caso particolare della tra- 
dizione antologica. Nello specifico, d’altronde, anche il lemma apposto all’ecl. 
39 ἃ problematico in quanto 6550 reca Πορφυρίου περὶ TOD ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, con περὶ in 
minuscolo, a fronte del poco precedente lemma dell’ecl. 32, Ἐκ τοῦ Πλουτάρχου 
Περὶ φιλίας, con Περὶ in maiuscolo. 

A questi primi elementi di incertezza sul titolo si aggiungono i dati derivanti 
da un’osservazione sistematica dei sintagmi περὶ TOD ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ο περὶ τῶν Ep’ ἡμῖν. 
Ad eccezione di Plutarco, per il quale il catalogo Lampria ἢ. 154 attesta un περὶ 
(ma forse πρὸς) τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν πρὸς τοὺς Στωϊκούς, perduto, essi non sembrano 
altrimenti utilizzati come titulatio di opere. Designano semmaäi sezioni di scritti, 
come pur raramente attestato prima di Porfirio in Epitteto (Dissertationes, pinax 
p- 3. 6, cfr. 11 p. 4. 23 Schenkl: Περὶ τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν Kal οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν) ein Alessandro 
di Afrodisia (De anima libri mantissa, 8 22 p. 118 e$ 23 p. 122 Sharples = ἢ. 169. 
33 e p. 172. 16 Bruns: Τῶν παρὰ Ἀριστοτέλους περὶ TOD ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν; Quaestiones, 
index Ὁ. 80. 22, cfr. p. 107. 5 Bruns: Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν τινα), e cosi anche in due 


9 ΟΠ. test. 2-4 Smith. 

10 ΟἿ. Stob. IV 1. 134 Τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν Περὶ πολιτείας e IV. 28. 14 Τῶν ἑπτὰ σοφῶν περὶ τῆς κατὰ 
τὰς οἰκίας ἐπιμελείας, estratti rispettivamente da Plut. Septem sap. conviv. 154 D-F 6 155 C-D. 
11 νά. Hoffmann (1997). 
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autori successivi: Nemesio (De natura hominis, 39 p. 112. 7 Morani: περὶ TOD ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν, ὅ ἐστι περὶ τοῦ αὐτεξουσίου) e Giovanni Damasceno (Expositio fidei, pinax 
39, cfr. 39 (II 25) 2 Kotter: Περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, τουτέστι τοῦ αὐτεξουσίου). Opere inti- 
tolate Περὶ τοῦ τῶν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν non sembrano dunque far parte della tradizione. 
Un ultimo, pur debole indizio che va nello stesso senso & fornito dal titolo 
Sulla volontarietä e la volontä dell’Uno (Περὶ τοῦ ἑκουσίου καὶ θελήματος τοῦ 
ἑνός), o Sulla volontarietä (Περὶ τοῦ ἑκουσίου) “5, che Porfirio dä al trattato 39 di 
Plotino (VI 8), bench& esso, sin dalle prime linee, affronti la questione di ciö che 
dipende da 56, articolata secondo le espressioni ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ έπ᾽ αὐτοῖς ed ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν. 


Il.2 La natura dei frammenti 


Le ecll. 39-42 restituite in Anthologion II 8 formano una sequenza di passi tema- 
ticamente unitaria, pur se non in immediata continuitä testuale. Dal punto di 
vista formale, Smith e Festugiere (il quale ne ha fornito una prima -- parziale ma 
preziosa - traduzione)? presentano ciascun frammento come un microtesto uni- 
tario. E questa struttura ὃ mantenuta nella recente traduzione di Wilberding. Tut- 
tavia, come segnalava in parte σὰ Wachsmuth in apparato al testo dello Stobeo 
e come conferma la verifica dei testimoni manoscritti, emerge con chiarezza che 
le ecll. 39 e 42, lungi dall’essere unitarie, si presentano come una successione di 
excerpta. 

Imss. principali delle Eclogae sono due, riconducibili a due famiglie: il piü 
autorevole & il Neapol. gr. III D 15 (olim Farnesinus, F - XIV sec.); capostipite 
della seconda famiglia & il Par. gr. 2129 (P - XV sec.). Dal punto di vista formale, 
essi segnalano di norma l’inizio ela fine di un’ecloga con l’indicazione del lemma 
(talvolta a margine), iniziale del frammento successivo in ekthesis e con dicolon 
e crocetta. Questi elementi formali ricorrono anche nei nostri frammenti da Por- 
firio. Le diverse pericopi testuali in cui sono scandite le ecloghe sono contrasse- 
snate dagli elementi canonici che segnano la fine di un excerptum e l’inizio del 
successivo. Quando il copista va a capo con un nuovo excerptum, in P la parola 
iniziale & in ekthesis, mentre in F si osserva che il rubricator ha costantemente 
trascurato di inserire l’iniziale, che avrebbe dovuto essere in ekthesis e, secondo 
P’uso dei ff. precedenti, in rosso o in verde. 


12 Entrambi ititoli sono riportati da Porfirio, rispettivamente in Vit. Plot. 26. 24 e ibid. 5. 45. 
13 Festugiere (1970) 349-357. Si segnala inoltre un’eccellente traduzione inedita a cura di C. Da- 
limier e F. Ildefonse, presentata e discussa al Centre J. P&pin del CNRS. 
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Pur se in assenza di lemma introduttivo, tali elementi si riscontrano anche 
nel corpo delle ecll. 39 e 42. Per quanto concerne 166]. 39, in FP si riscontrano 
dicolon e crocetta dopo αὐτῆς ἕκαστος ἕξει; (p. 164. 24 W.) e iniziale in ekthesis 
su rigo seguente della pericope successiva Ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τὰ τοῦ Πλάτωνος - in F si 
legge nei, con omissione di’E - (p. 164. 25 W.). Questi elementi-segnale di nuovo 
excerptum non sono indicati da Wachsmuth in app. ad loc. Dal punto di vista 
formale, la scansione del testo & dunque la seguente: 


39. Πορφυρίου περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν (F f. 167 mıg = Pf. 223: 12 = ecl. 39 p. 163. 16 W.)"* 

Ἐν ταῖς πρῴην ἡμῖν yeyovviaug ... αὐτῆς ἕκαστος ἕξει; (F ff. 167° lin. 11-168' lin. 6 = P ff. 223: 
lin. 13-223’ lin. 14 = ecl. 39 pp. 163. 17-164. 24 W.) 

39a. Ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τὰ τοῦ Πλάτωνος ... τὴν ὁρμὴν προσήκουσαν (F ff. 168: lin. 7-169' lin. 2=P 
ff. 223" lin. 15-224° lin. 19 = ecl. 39 pp. 164. 25-167. 7 W.). 


In base agli elementi formali, dungue, dovremmoriconoscere un nuovo excerptum 
(qui 39a). Questa scansione & avvalorata da elementi interni al testo. La sezione 
Ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τὰ τοῦ Πλάτωνος..., infatti, introduce la soluzione ad un’aporia che 
non & propriamente quella formulata nelle linn. immediatamente precedenti del 
testo trasmesso e attribuibile con ogni probabilitä allo stesso Porfirio. Un salto 
concettuale con quanto precede sembra evidente, tanto da lasciar ritenere che 
verosimilmente l’escertore abbia omesso una sezione del testo porfiriano: 


Οὕτω δὲ τούτων ἐπικεκλωσμένων καὶ κατηναγκασμένων καὶ ἐπικεκυρωμένων ὑπὸ Μοιρῶν 
τε καὶ Λήθης καὶ Ἀνάγκης, ἑπομένου καὶ παραφυλάττοντος τὴν εἱμαρμένην τοῦ δαίμονος, 
τίνος ἂν εἴημεν κύριοι ἢ πῶς ἔτι „N ἀρετὴ ἀδέσποτος, ἣν τιμῶν καὶ ἀτιμάζων πλέον καὶ 
ἔλαττον αὐτῆς ἕκαστος ἕξει“ (Rep. X p. 617 Ε); 

Ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τὰ τοῦ Πλάτωνος εἰς τὰς χεῖρας λαβὼν μακρὰν ἡμᾶς ἀπεσφάλθαι τῆς τοῦ 
φιλοσόφου γνώμης κατεῖδον, ἐθαύμασα μὲν τοὺς ἀπορήσαντας. Βίους γὰρ αὐτοὺς μόνον 
λέγειν ἡγησάμενοι... 


Dal momento che questo ἃ stato filato, reso necessario 6 ratificato dalle Moire, dal Lete 
e dalla Necessitä, dal momento che il demone ci segue e veglia al compimento del fato, 
di cosa potremmo essere padroni e in che modo la virtü sarebbe ancora « senza padrone, 
ognuno avendone una parte maggiore o minore a seconda che l’onori o la disprezzi » (Resp. 
617 E 3-4)? 

Ora dunque, poich& mi sono reso conto, prendendo [lo scritto] di Platone in mano, che 
eravamo scivolati lontano dal pensiero del filosofo, mi sono meravigliato da parte mia" 
di coloro che hanno incontrato difficoltä. Essi ritengono, infatti, che [Platone] parli unica- 
mente dei generi di vita stessi... (pp. 164. 19-165. 1 W. = fr. 268. 28-37 Smith) 


14 Wachsmuth in app. ad loc. non segnala qui, come in altri casi, che in F il lemma & a mar- 
gine. 
15 Perla problematicitä del passo, cfr. infra, p. 208, n. 18. 
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Ancor piü frastagliata e problematica appare la struttura dell’ecl. 42. In F tutti gli 
elementi formali che segnano la fine di un’ecloga e l’inizio di quella successiva 
si riscontrano in corrispondenza di p. 168. 10, 171. 27, 172. 9, 172. 20 Wachsmuth 
(porzioni ditesto qui di seguito contrassegnate da lettere), laddove in P si osserva 
che in qualche caso la delimitazione & scomparsa, causando cosi un agglutina- 
mento di pericopi testuali che dal punto di vista formale vengono a costituire un 
testo unico: 


42. Ἐν ταὐτῷ (F ἢ. 169" lin. 20 = P ff. 225" marg. = ecl. 42 pp. 168. 9)'° 

Πανταχοῦ ... διαγορεύουσιν (F ff. 169: lin. 21-169” lin. 8 = P ff. 225: lin. 15--225) lin. 9 = ecl. 
42 pp. 168. 10-169. 9 W.) 

a. Ei μή τις ... TO ἀποφήνασθαι. (F f. 170° linn. 1-7 = Ρ ἢ, 226° linn. 14-19 = ecl. 42 pp. 171. 
27-172. 8 W.) 

b. Ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ ... Ὅμηρος; (F f. 170. linn. 8-15 = ecl. 42 p. 172. 9-19 W.) 

c. Οἷον δή νυ ... ἔχουσιν (F f. 170° linn. 16-23 = ecl. 42 pp. 172. 20-173. 2 W.) 

[b-c.’Enei δὲ καὶ ... ἔχουσιν (P ff. 226° lin. 20-227° lin. 14 = ecl. 42 pp. 172. 9-173. 2 W.)]. 


Nel caso delle porzioni di testo contrassegnate come a., b. agli elementi formali 
di cesura sembrano corrispondere anche salti concettuali. La sezione a., consi- 
derata dagli interpreti particolarmente oscura, sembra infatti introdurre un’obie- 
zione specifica all’interpretazione degli oroscopi”, senza che tuttavia nelle linee 
precedenti si faccia alcun riferimento a questo tema. La sezione b., poi, introduce 
ex novo la posizione di Omero, considerata come un antecedente di quella pla- 
tonica. In questi ultimi due casi, dunque, gli elementi concettuali si accordano 
a quelli formali e inducono a ritenere che i due passi siano due nuovi excerpta, 
non segnalati da lemma neppure in fase successiva. 

Di contro nel caso di c., pur in presenza di tutti gli elementi formali dicesura, 
appare ragionevole supporre che la pericope οἷον δή νυ ... (p. 172.20 W.) non costi- 
tuisca l’incipit diun nuovo excerptum. Essa 6, infatti, citazione da Omero, Odissea, 
1 32-34, citazione che appare del tutto conseguenziale a quanto precede, dove 
Porfirio sidomanda appunto cosa dica Omero della vita che dipende da noi. 

Si riscontrano inoltre dicolon e spazio bianco tra διαγορεύουσιν e ὡς ἐὰν 
Anotevong (p. 169. 9 W.) e dicolon, trattino lungo e spazio bianco tra οἶμαι e ὅτι 
«παρὰ» τῶν (p. 169. 24) a delimitare le seguenti porzioni di testo: 


d. ὡς ἐὰν Anotevong ... οἶμαι (F f. 169° linn. 8-19 = P f. 225° linn. 10-19 = ecl. 42 p. 169. 
9-24 W.); 


16 A differenza di quanto segnalato da Wachsmuth in app., illemma ὃ a margine in P, mentrein 
F esso & recepito all’interno dello specchio di scrittura. 
17 Cfr. Deuse (1983) 154, ἢ. 86. 
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e. ὅτι ... διακόσμησις τῶν ἀρετῶν (Wachsmuth ἀστέρων) (F ff. 169° lin. 19-170" lin. 29 = P ff. 
225’ lin. 20-226’ lin. 13 = ecl. 42 pp. 169. 24-171. 27 W.). 


F, il testimone piü autorevole, non reca dunque a delimitare le porzioni di testo 
designate come d., e. gli elementi canonici che segnano la fine di un excerp- 
tum e l’inizio del successivo, ma solo dicolon, o dicolon trattino lungo, e spazio 
bianco. In presenza di contiguitä di senso 6 di elementi testuali connettivi (rispet- 
tivamente wg 6 ὅτι) che resterebbero difficilmente spiegabili se il testo venisse 
separato dalle linee precedenti si puö ragionevolmente supporre che tali passi 
costituiscano un unico frammento con quanto precede (pp. 168. 9 W.). 

Anche [666]. 42, dunque, lungi dall’essere unitaria ὃ strutturata in modo ine- 
quivocabile come una successione di excerpta. In base a elementi formali con- 
giunti con elementi contenutistici, dunque, si ἃ indotti a riconoscere due nuovi 
excerpta (qui 42a e 42b): 


42. Ev ταὐτῷ (F f. 169'20 = P ἢ. 225: lin. 14 = ecl. 42 pp. 168. 9 W.) 

Πανταχοῦ ... τῶν ἀρετῶν (Wachsmuth ἀστέρων) (F ff. 169 lin. 21-170' lin. 29 = P ff. 225: lin. 
15-226’ lin. 13 = ecl. 42 pp. 168. 10-171. 27 W.) 

42a. Ei μή τις ... TO ἀποφήνασθαι. (F £. 170° linn. 1-7= Ρ ἢ. 226° lin. 14-19 = ecl. 42 pp. 171. 
27-172. 8 W.) 

42b.’Enei δὲ καὶ ... ἔχουσιν. (F f. 170° linn. 8-23 = 66]. 42 pp. 172. 9-173.2 W.). 


La frammentarietä del testo pervenuto non ὃ presa in considerazione da coloro 
che hanno sostenuto che lo Stobeo restituisca un opuscolo porfiriano Sul libero 
arbitrio. Tuttavia essa da sola basterebbe a mettere in crisi la perentorietä di 
questa tesi. Sulla base dei dati sin qui raccolti, infatti, appare del tutto verosimil- 
mente ritenere che nel processo di riduzione del testo originario di Porfirio siano 
state omesse pericopi intermedie, probabilmente quelle non direttamente perti- 
nenti al tema della libertä individuale che lo Stobeo sta trattando. 


11.3 Circostanze e genesi dello scritto 


In terzo luogo la tipologia testuale da cui sono stati estrapolati i frammenti, per 
la quale la fonte antologica non fornisce alcuna indicazione, & lungi dall’essere 
certa. 

Riconsideriamo la questione prendendo in considerazione i dati che lo stesso 
Porfirio fornisce. Indicazione di circostanze e genesi dello scritto sono date nel 
primo frammento della serie restituita dallo Stobeo, l’ecl. 39: 
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Ἐν ταῖς πρῴην ἡμῖν γεγονυίαις, Χρυσαόριε, πρὸς ἀλλήλους διαλέξεσι τὸν περὶ τῆς αἱρέσεως 
τῶν βίων ἀνακινήσαντες λόγον, ἣν ταῖς ἔξω ψυχαῖς ἀπονείμας ὁ Πλάτων κινδυνεύει τὸ 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν καὶ ὅλως τὸ αὐτεξούσιον λεγόμενον ἀναιρεῖν, εἴγε ἐκ τῶν προβεβιωμένων κατὰ 
τὴν προτέραν περίοδον καὶ ὧν ἠγάπησαν ἢ ἐμίσησαν ἢ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἥσθησαν ἢ ἐλυπήθησαν 
ἠθοπεποιημέναι ἐπὶ τὴν αἵρεσιν ἔρχονται, ταῦτα μὲν ἐδόκει ἐᾶν, ὡς εἰς ἀπολογίαν δυνάμενα 
παρασχεῖν τινας πιθανότητας᾽ ἃ δὲ μετὰ τὸ ἑλέσθαι καὶ μέλλειν τοὺς κατὰ μέρος ἀνθρώπους 
ἀποφαίνειν, διὰ τῆς αὐτῶν εἰς τὰ σώματα εἰσκρίσεως παθεῖν αὐτὰς ἔφη, χαλεπὰ ἡμῖν 
ἐφαίνετο, ποτὲ μὲν λέγοντος: ,,ὁ πρῶτος αἱρείσθω βίον ᾧ συνέσται ἐξ ἀνάγκης“ (Rep. X 617 
E), ποτὲ δὲ, ὅτι ὃν εἰλήχαμεν δαίμονα ἀναπόδραστός τις ἡμῖν φρουρός (ibid. 620 D-621 A) 
[..] Ἐπεὶ τοίνυν τὰ τοῦ Πλάτωνος εἰς τὰς χεῖρας λαβὼν μακρὰν ἡμᾶς ἀπεσφάλθαι τῆς τοῦ 
φιλοσόφου γνώμης κατεῖδον, ἐθαύμασα μὲν τοὺς ἀπορήσαντας. 


Nel corso delle discussioni tra noi svoltesi recentemente, caro Crisaorio, dopo aver solle- 
citato il discorso sulla scelta delle vite che Platone attribuisce alle anime fuori [dal corpo], 
rischiando cosi di sopprimere ciö che & in nostro potere e in generale ciö che chiamiamo 
autodeterminazione, se ὃ vero che ὃ quando il loro carattere ὃ giä formato da ciö che esse 
hanno vissuto in precedenza durante il periodo anteriore e da ciö che hanno amato o odiato 
o che ha dato loro piacere o pena che le anime procedono alla scelta, ci & sembrato bene 
trascurare questo punto, dal momento che esso puö essere difeso con una certa plausibi- 
litä; invece le cose che, dice [Platone], le anime subiscono dopo che hanno scelto e quando 
devono fare apparire gli uomini individuali, per il loro introdursi nei corpi, ci sono apparse 
difficili, poich& in un certo momento egli dice «che il primo scelga una vita cui sarä vinco- 
lato per necessitä» (Resp. 617 E 2-3), ma in un altro momento dice che il demone che noi 
abbiamo ottenuto in sorte &, per noi, come un guardiano del quale non ὃ possibile liberarsi 
(εἴ. Resp. 620 D 8-E 1) [...] Ora, dunque, poich& mi sono reso conto, prendendo [lo scritto] 
di Platone in mano, che eravamo scivolati lontano dal pensiero del filosofo, mi sono meravi- 
gliato da parte mia"® di coloro che hanno incontrato difficoltä. (Stob. II 8. 39 pp. 163. 18-164. 
8; p. 164. 25-27 = fr. 268. 2-16; 34-36) 


18 Pur con qualche esitazione, si accoglie l’emendamento di Heeren ἐθαύμασα μὲν, che cor- 
regge ἐθαυμάσαμεν dei codd. Il testo trädito potrebbe in realtä essere mantenuto immaginando 
che Porfirio, dopo aver notato un problema esegetico, in una successiva discussione ne abbia 
parlato con Crisaorio e condiviso con lui la meraviglia per le difficoltä che aveva suscitato il passo 
platonico. Tuttavia ’emendamento di Heeren appare convincente. L’errore, infatti, appare facil- 
mente spiegabile per la presenza nel contesto immediato di un plurale reale (ἡμᾶς ἀπεσφάλθαι), 
mentre la correzione dä la I pers. sing. nell’apodosi e nella protasi e, attraverso l’uso del μὲν, 
dä forza all’attuale lettura. Diversa la proposta di Wilberding (2011), ad loc., il quale a propo- 
sito dell’emendamento di Heeren osserva che μὲν sarebbe qui fuori posto e propone di leggere 
ἐθαύμασα ἡμᾶς. Tuttavia tale soluzione ἃ troppo lontana dal testo trädito e difficilmente spiega- 
bile dal punto di vista paleografico, di conseguenza appare debole. Anche il senso restituito non 
appare del tutto precipuo alla luce di quanto segue, in quanto Porfirio fa esplicito riferimento 
a nozioni stoiche che sviano dalla corretta lettura di Platone che egli sta dando. 
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Porfirio si rivolge a Crisaorio, identificato nelle fonti come un senatore in vista 
e allievo di Porfirio a Roma'?. A Crisaorio, dunque, Porfirio si indirizza e fa rife- 
rimento a precedenti conversazioni tra loro intercorse sull’interpretazione di 
Platone. La questione esegetica si intreccia con quella teorica. La sequenza di 
passi, citati o parafrasati e riassunti, da Repubblica, 617 E-620 E pone infatti due 
aporie sul libero arbitrio: la prima concerne quello che Platone dice a proposito 
delle anime nel momento in cui scelgono la loro nuova vita, la seconda quello 
che egli dice a proposito delle anime dopo che hanno operato questa scelta. 
Entrambe le aporie sono state giä poste, ma mentre la prima ἃ stata risolta in 
modo soddisfacente, la seconda & rimasta aperta. Adesso lo scritto di Platone & 
ripreso in mano e la sua lettura conduce a precisare anche questa seconda diffi- 
coltä 6 a scioglierla. 

Per quanto non sia da escludere la possibilitä che questo scenario sia funzio- 
nale all’incipit dell’opera, gli elementi che Porfirio fornisce, tra loro congiunti, 
sembrano piuttosto rinviare all’incipit di una sezione. In altre opere il nome del 
dedicatario compare contestualmente al tema che viene palesemente introdotto 
per la prima volta - come ad es. nel caso dell’Isagoge dedicata ancora a Crisa- 
orio o nel caso dell’Ad Gaurum?® -, pur se in relazione a precedenti conversa- 
zioni che Porfirio dice di mettere per iscritto con alcune aggiunte - ad es. nel caso 
delle Questioni omeriche sollecitate da Anatolio. Nel nostro caso, invece, Porfirio 
riprende un tema giä discusso e introduce un aggiustamento delle conclusioni 
gia raggiunte. In tal senso procede impiegando un modulo retorico non isolato 
nei testi filosofici?'e a lui usuale, del quale si serve anche all’inizio dei libri II, III 
e IV del De abstinentia. Anche qui, infatti, richiama al vocativo Firmo Castricio, 
il destinatario dell’opera giä menzionato all’inizio del libro I 6, contestualmente, 
crea un ponte tra le ricerche precedenti e quanto va a seguire. ΝΘ] libro II: 


Τῶν περὶ λιτότητος καὶ ἁγνείας ζητημάτων ἐχόμενοι εἰς τὸν περὶ τῶν θυσιῶν, ὦ Καστρίκιε, 
λόγον... Διὸ ... νῦν τὰ φαινόμενα ἡμῖν καὶ ὅσα δυνατὸν ἐξαγορεύειν ἐροῦμεν, τὸ παρορώμενον 
πρότερον εἰς τὴν ἐξ ἀρχῆς προκειμένην ὑπόθεσιν εὐθύναντες. 


In occasione delle questioni sulla semplicitä [della vita] e sulla purezza [rituale], siamo stati 
condotti, caro Castricio, al discorso sui sacrifici ... Perciö ... diremo ora ciö che mi sembra 
e mie possibile rivelare, restituendo ciö che ὃ stato trascurato prima nell’argomento in que- 
stione sin dall’inizio. (Porph. De abst. II 1. 155.) 


19 Per una ricostruzione dettagliata di questo personaggio, vd. Goulet-Caz& (1994). 

20 Vd.Isag.1p.1.1ss.: «Poich& ὃ necessario, caro Crisaorio, per ricevere l’insegnamento relativo 
alle categorie di Aristotele, sapere cosa ὃ un genere, una differenza, una specie, un proprioe un 
accidente ... ti farö una breve esposizione su questo soggetto...»; cfr. Ad Gaurum, p. 33. 1-3. 

21 Susuggerimento di A. Laks, cfr. ad es. l’incipit di Aristot. Meteor. IV. 
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Ugualmente nel libro III, per introdurre il tema della giustizia che deve estendersi 
anche agli animali, Porfirio afferma: 


Ὡςμὲν οὔτε πρὸς σωφροσύνην ... ἡ τῶν ἐμψύχων βρῶσις συμβάλλεται ... διὰ τῶν φθασάντων, 
ὦ Φίρμε Καστρίκιε, δυεῖν βιβλίων ἀπεδείξαμεν ... Ἐς οὖν τὸν περὶ τῆς δικαιοσύνης λόγον 
μεταβαίνοντες... 


Che nutrirsi di esseri animati non favorisce la temperanza ... Firmo Castricio, lo abbiamo 
dimostrato mediante i due libri precedenti ... Passiamo dunque al problema della giustizia... 
(Porph. De abst. III 1. 1; 1. 4) 


E nel IV libro: 


Πρὸς μὲν ἁπάσας σχεδὸν τὰς σκήψεις τῶν ... τὴν σαρκοφαγίαν προσεμένων ... διὰ τῶν 
εἰρημένων, ὦ Καστρίκιε, ἀπηντήσαμεν. Λειπομένων δ᾽ ἔτι μερικῶν ζητήσεων... 


A tutte le scuse di coloro che ammettono il mangiare carne ... rispondemmo, Castricio, 
mediante le cose dette. Ma restano ancora delle questioni particolari... (Porph. De abst. 
Iv1.1) 


Troviamo in questi esempi un chiaro parallelismo con la procedura retorica 
dell’ecl. 39: ripetizione del nome del dedicatario, indicazioni delle ricerche prece- 
denti, nuovo aspetto o approfondimento o correzione della ricerca giä avviata. 


Il.4 Lo schema e il metodo di lavoro 


Da ultimo, vanno considerati schema e metodi impiegati nei frammenti dallo 
Stobeo. E, questo, un elemento dirimente per comprendere la natura dell’opera 
da cuiifrr. sono estratti. Porfirio, come si € visto, prende le mosse da un problema 
esegetico posto dalla lettura di Resp. 617 E-620 E, echeconsiste da una parte nel 
contrasto tra la sfera della necessitä e quella dell’autonomia, dall’altra nell’iden- 
tificazione tra quest’ultima e il possesso della virtü. 

Egli cerca la soluzione di questa difficoltä sempre sulla base del testo plato- 
nico. Dapprima indaga il significato del termine βίοι che, fondamentale nel mito 
platonico, da la prospettiva al patchwork di passi da Resp. 620 A-621 B che egli 
stesso ha cucito nell’individuare la difficoltä (ecl. 39 p. 164. 2758. = fr. 268. 36ss.). 
In tal senso differenzia l’accezione platonica del termine da quella di altri autori. 
Procede poi analizzando il vocabolario della scelta (αἵρεσις, αἱρέω, ecc.) e chia- 
rendo quali sono i suoi oggetti e quali le sue premesse (ecl. 39 p. 166. 13ss. = fr. 
268. 81ss.; ecl. 41 p. 167. 1955. = fr. 270. 2ss.; 66]. 42 p. 169. 855. = fr. 271. 25ss.). 
Dunque aggancia questi concetti a quelli che si sono imposti nel dibattito filoso- 
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fico successivo sulla causalitä propria dell’individuo: l’autodeterminazione (τὸ 
αὐτεξούσιον) e ciö che ἃ in nostro potere (τὸ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν). Il lavoro su queste due 
nozioni conduce, ancora sulla base del testo platonico, a differenziare ciascuna 
di esse in rapporto a fasi distinte della vita dell’anima: (i) prima che essa scenda 
nel corpo (ecl. 41 pp. 167. 1955. = fr. 270. 2ss.); (ii) quando, ormai scesa nel corpo, 
forma con esso il vivente (= ecl. 41 p. 167. 20ss. = fr. 270. 3ss.). Da ultimo, Porfi- 
rio conduce un’indagine sulle fonti che Platone ha utilizzato e le individua negli 
Egiziani, ovvero nei testi ermetici (ecl. 42 p. 169. 21ss. = fr. 271. 38ss.), e chiude 
rintracciando in Omero un antecedente della concezione platonica della scelta 
(ecl. 42 p. 172. 9ss. = fr. 271. 105ss.)??. 

Attraverso tali distinzioni semantiche Porfirio sembra risolvere l’aporia dalla 
quale ha preso le mosse indicando nell’&p’ ἡμῖν una capacitä della parte razio- 
nale dell’anima, che non si lascia trascinare dagli impulsi dei sensi e garantisce 
all’individuo l’esercizio, senza costrizione, della virtü 6 la realizzazione di opere 
virtuose. 

Sebbene i frr. non presentino la forma del commentario classico, costituita 
da lemma + commento, essi non sembrano riconducibili a un trattato nel senso 
tecnico del termine. All’interno della produzione porfiriana potrebbero essere 
accostati all’interpretazione (ἐξήγησις) omerica che procede per questioni (le Que- 
stioni omeriche) piuttosto che a opere come il De abstinentia. Inoltre i nostri frr. 
presentano analogie significative con la forma e il metodo riscontrabili in testi dei 
cosiddetti medioplatonici, recentemente ricondotti a un lavoro di tipo esegetico 
e piü specificamente a commentari platonici di tipo specialistico”°. Le ricerche 
condotte in tale ambito da F. Ferrari hanno messo in luce che i tratti caratteri- 
stici di tale genere letterario sono almeno quattro: 1. analisi di una sola sezione 
dell’opera commentata; 2. prendere le mosse da una oscuritä, e dunque da una 
difficolta, individuata nel testo platonico; 3. sciogliere tale difficolta di partenza 
attraverso un’analisi di tipo semantico, ovvero utilizzando un’esegesi κατὰ λέξιν, 
ed eventualmente « traducendo » il termine che ricorre nel testo commentato in 
un linguaggio tecnico; 4. affrontare il commento del testo attraverso una serie di 
quaestiones che dovevano in qualche modo possedere carattere topico”*. 

Questi elementi formali e metodologici si riscontrano nei frr. porfiriani dallo 
Stobeo. Anche qui si registra l’esame di una parte circoscritta del testo platonico, 
come si ὃ visto il mito di Er; il prendere le mosse da una difficoltä; la soluzione di 


22 Per un’analisi dell’aspetto piü propriamente filosofico dei testi, rinvio a Taormina (in 
stampa). 

23 Fondamentali in proposito i risultati delle ricerche condotte da Donini (1994). 

24 Ferrari (2000), (2010), con ricche indicazioni bibliografiche. 
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essa attraverso l’uso dell’analisi semantica e una « traduzione » della questione 
in un linguaggio successivo a Platone che si & imposto nel dibattito filosofico. 
Da questo punto di vista, ὃ possibile un duplice accostamento: per un verso, tra 
i frr. dallo Stobeo e quelli da Proclo (frr. 182-187 Smith) e, per un altro verso, tra 
questi due e la forma di commento largamente in uso nei secc. Te Il d.C., quella 
del commento specialistico. 


Ill Considerazioni conclusive. 
Un unico commento al mito di Er 


Liincertezza sul titolo dell’opera da cui lo Stobeo estrae i passi, la natura forte- 
mente frammentaria degli excerpta e la traccia evidente di omissioni dal testo 
originario, gli elementi raccolti a favore dell’ipotesi che tali passi provengano 
dalla sezione di un’opera piü vasta, la natura chiaramente esegetica del problema 
posto, il possibile accostamento tra il metodo impiegato e quello che caratterizza 
i commenti specialistici portano a dubitare fortemente sull’esistenza di un trat- 
tato porfiriano περὶ τοῦ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν del quale l’ecl. 39 restituirebbe l’incipit. 

A questi elementi si aggiunga che la piü recente ricerca sulla tradizione anto- 
logica ha messo in luce l’importanza di tenere distinte la finalitä dell’autore del 
testo escerto, nel nostro caso Porfirio, dalle finalita dell’escertore. Per lo Stobeo 
e per la tradizione antologica i passi da Porfirio sono da ricondurre al tema trat- 
tato nella sezione in cui essi confluiscono, dunque περὶ TOD ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν. Tuttavianon 
c’& nessuna certezza che questa scelta coincida con la finalitä principale dello 
scritto originario di Porfirio. 

Tutti questi elementi sono convergenti. Essi rendono del tutto verosimile 
Pipotesi che gli estratti dallo Stobeo provengano non da un trattato, bensi dalla 
sezione di un opera piü vasta di natura esegetica, ovvero un commento specia- 
listico di Porfirio alla sezione della Repubblica sul mito di Er. A questo punto 
diviene naturale e piü economico ipotizzare che quest’opera sia la medesima alla 
quale fa riferimento Proclo. 
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Christian Tornau 
Augustinus und die neuplatonischen 
Tugendgrade 


Versuch einer Interpretation von Augustins Brief 155 
an Macedonius 


Einführung 


In den Jahren 413/414 n. Chr. korrespondierte Augustinus mit einem hohen kaiser- 
lichen Beamten, dem vicarius Africae Macedonius.! Macedonius war Christ und 
interessierte sich für Augustins geschichtstheologisches Hauptwerk De civitate 
Dei, dessen bis dahin fertiggestellte erste drei Bücher Augustinus ihm überließ.? 
Gegenstand der erhaltenen Teile des Briefwechsels sind zunächst Fragen der 
bischöflichen Interzession bei der weltlichen Gerichtsbarkeit (ep. 152-153). Der 
155. Brief enthält dann eine allgemeinere Reflexion über das Verhältnis der christ- 
lichen Religion zur politischen Praxis und über das christliche Verständnis der tra- 
dierten philosophischen Grundbegriffe Tugend (virtus), Weisheit (sapientia)’ und 
Glück (beatitudo, felicitas).* Die gedankliche Nähe zu De civitate Dei ist durchweg 
erkennbar -- Augustinus nimmt Motive der Bücher 1-3 auf und skizziert Grundge- 
danken, die erst ein Jahrzehnt später im 19. Buch ausgearbeitet werden. Zugleich 
finden sich Bezugnahmen auf aktuelle kirchenpolitische Fragen, etwa auf den 


1 ep. 152 und 154 (Macedonius an Augustinus); ep. 153 und 155 (Augustinus an Macedonius). 
Zum Briefwechsel vgl. Divjak (1996-2002) 893-1057, hier 979£.; Goldbacher (1923) 41. Macedonius 
ist nur aus dem Briefwechsel und aus Possidius, Vita Aug. 20, 2 bekannt (dort der Titel vicarius 
Africae). Zur Person: Martindale (1980) 697, s.v. Macedonius 3; Mandouze (1982) 659-661, s.v. 
Macedonius 2; Morgenstern (1993) 107. 

2 ep. 155, 2. Vgl. O’Daly (1999) 34. Man wird die in εἶν. 5, 26 bezeugte separate Veröffentlichung 
von civ. 1-3 mit dem Macedonius-Briefwechsel in Verbindung bringen dürfen. Die von Hombert 
(2000) 278f. aufgrund inhaltlicher Berührungen zwischen mit 5. 150 (416 n. Chr.) vorgeschlagene 
spätere Datierung des Briefwechsels auf 415/416 empfiehlt sich nicht, weil dann nicht einzuse- 
hen wäre, warum Macedonius die 415 schon vorliegenden Bücher civ. 4-5 nicht erhält. 

3 Äußerlich nimmt Augustinus damit eine lobende Bemerkung des Macedonius in ep. 154, 1 auf; 
vgl. ep. 155, 5: qui me sapientem appellasti. 

4 beatitudo: ep. 155, 6; 10; felicitas: ep. 155, 4; 8. 
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Pelagianischen Streit um die Gnadenlehre® und auf den Donatistischen Streit, in 
dem Macedonius offensichtlich ein wichtiger Verbündeter Augustins war.® 

Brief 1557 beginnt mit einer Zurückweisung des Anspruchs, aus eigener Kraft 
und im diesseitigen Leben Glückseligkeit zu erreichen -- also mit einer Kritik des 
ursprünglich stoischen, nach Ciceros Argumentation in den Tusculanen (Buch 5) 
und nach der Auffassung der meisten spätantiken Intellektuellen aber gemein- 
philosophischen Grundsatzes, daß „die Tugend hinreichend ist zur Erlangung 
der Glückseligkeit“.° Gegen diesen tradierten Weisheitsbegriff setzt Augusti- 
nus das Verständnis von Weisheit als wahrer Religion (ep. 155, 2: verax veri dei 
cultus):? Dem sich im philosophischen Autarkiedenken ausdrückenden Hochmut 
(ebd.: superbia)'° steht die demütige Einsicht des Christen gegenüber, daß seine 
Tugend nicht autark, sondern eine Gabe der Gnade ist und daß er den Lohn der 
Tugend, die Glückseligkeit, nicht im Diesseits erwerben, sondern nur für das 
Jenseits erhoffen kann (ep. 155, 2-6). Passend zur Persönlichkeit des Adressa- 
ten wendet sich Augustinus dann der Frage nach der Rolle der Tugenden in der 
Politik zu. Durch Exegese einer ausführlich zitierten Psalmenstelle (Ps 143, 11-15) 
zeigt er, daß das Glück einer Gemeinschaft von Bürgern (civitas), nicht anders als 
das Glück des Individuums, Gott selbst ist (ep. 155, 7-9).'" Wären die politischen 
Tugenden des Macedonius somit lediglich auf das materielle Wohlergehen der 
ihm anvertrauten Bürger ausgerichtet, so würden sie deren wahres Glück verfeh- 
len; infolgedessen wären sie keine wahren Tugenden und auch zur Sicherung 


5 Vel. ep. 155, 1f.; 9 (mit Benutzung der im Pelagianischen Streit wichtigen Bibelstellen Ps 48, 7 
und 2Kor 10, 17); 12. 

6 ep. 155, 17. 

7 Der Brief wird zitiert nach der Ausgabe von Goldbacher (1904) 430-447 (= CSEL 44). Die aus- 
führlichste Studie ist Dodaro (2004). Eine knappe Übersicht über die philosophische Thema- 
tik des Briefs mit reichen Literaturhinweisen gibt Catapano (2012) 127-131. Vgl. außerdem Horn 
(1999), hier 180 und 187; Becker (2002) 61-63; Dodaro (2004a), 206-212 (Zusammenfassung der 
wichtigsten Ergebnisse von Dodaro [2004)). 

8 Εἷς. Tusc. 5, 1: virtutem ad beate vivendum se ipsa esse contentam (= ὅτι ἡ ἀρετὴ αὐτάρκης πρὸς 
εὐδαιμονίαν, SVF 3, frr. 49-67). 

9 Dieselbe Formulierung in ep. 155, 5; 17. Vgl. civ. 5, 19 (zitiert unten Anm. 46). 

10 ep. 155, 2: deum superbiae suae resistentem sentire minime potuerunt (nach Jak 4, 6 = 1Petr 5, 
5; dasselbe Zitat nicht zufällig in civ. 1 praef.). 

11 Das ist seit den Frühschriften Augustins Auffassung vom Telos (beata v. 11: deum igitur ... 
qui habet, beatus est). Als alternative Formulierungen kommen vor: „Gott genießen“ (frui deo, 
z.B. trin. 13, 10); „die Wahrheit genießen“ (lib. arb. 2, 35), „das ewige Leben“ (aeternam vitam: 
civ. 19, 4), „Gott anhangen“ (adhaerere deo, nach Ps 72, 28; vgl. z.B. mor. 1, 35; civ. 10, 18; ep. 155, 
12), oder schlicht „Gott“ (civ. 11, 10). Vgl. Beierwaltes (1981) 25-32; Müller (2010) 14-59. Wichtig 
bleibt Holte (1962). 
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des individuellen Glücks des Macedonius ungeeignet. Fördert er hingegen durch 
seine staatsmännische Tugend die religiöse Hinwendung der Bürger zu Gott, so 
wird sie auch ihm selbst das unverlierbare Glück in der ewigen Seligkeit garantie- 
ren und damit den Anspruch erfüllen, den die Philosophen nur erhoben haben."? 
Im Jenseits wird seine Tugend freilich nicht mehr politische Tugend sein, sondern 
als reine, ungehinderte Liebe zu Gott mit ihrem Lohn, dem Glück, identisch sein 
(ep. 155, 10-12). Von hier aus wendet sich Augustinus noch einmal dem diessei- 
tigen Bereich und den ihn betreffenden Tugenden zu, die er nun ebenfalls unter 
Berufung auf das biblische Liebesgebot als Liebe zu Gott und dem Nächsten defi- 
niert (ep. 155, 13-16). Augustinus schließt den Brief mit einem Lob des Macedo- 
nius für ein antidonatistisches Edikt (ep. 155, 17). 

Im Hauptteil des Briefes formuliert Augustinus insgesamt fünf Definitionen 
der traditionellen vier Kardinaltugenden: zunächst für die diesseitige Tugend im 
politischen (ep. 155, 10) und im individuellen Bereich (ep. 155, 12 [CSEL 44, 442, 
10-15]), sodann für die als Gottesliebe verstandene jenseitige Tugend (ep. 155, 12 
[CSEL 44, 443, 2-6]) und schließlich noch einmal für die diesseitige Tugend als 
Gottes- (ep. 155, 13) und als Nächstenliebe (ep. 155, 16). Solche aufeinanderfol- 
senden, je unterschiedlichen ontologischen Stufen zugeordneten Tugenddefini- 
tionen sind ein Charakteristikum neuplatonischer Texte über die sogenannten 
Tugendgrade."? Plotin (Enneade 1 2) hatte die Lehre von den Tugendgraden im 
Zusammenhang mit der Exegese der platonischen Telosformel entwickelt, nach 
der das Zielmenschlichen Handelns die Angleichung an Gott mit Hilfe der Tugend 
sei (Pl. Tht. 176 a-b), und dabei die Stufen der „politischen“ Tugend, der kathar- 
tischen Tugend, der Tugend der gereinigten, dem göttlichen Geist zugewandten 
Seele und schließlich das als Vorbild (παράδειγμα) der tugendhaften Seele fun- 
gierende Sein des Geistes selbst unterschieden. Porphyrios (sent. 32) hatte diese 
Überlegungen zu der Stufenfolge politische Tugend - kathartische Tugend - 
theoretische Tugend - paradeigmatische Tugend formalisiert und gegenüber 
Plotin den politisch-sozialen Charakter der ersten Stufe stärker hervorgehoben."* 
Die Tendenz, die platonische ἀρετὴ πολιτική" spezifisch als die Tugend des 
Staatsmanns oder Politikers zu begreifen, setzt sich im späteren Neuplatonismus 


12 ep. 155, 12: virtutes ... te ad vitam vere beatam, quae non nisi aeterna est, sine ulla dubitatione 
perducant. 

13 Vgl. dazu Schissel von Fleschenberg (1928) (grundlegend); Saffrey/Segonds (2002) LXIX- 
XCVII (vollständige Sammlung der griechischen Belege); O’Meara (2003) 40-49; Dodaro (2004) 
445-461; Gertz (2011) 51-70. 

14 Porph. sent. 32, p. 23, 4-8 Lamberz; vgl. O’Meara (2003) 44; Schissel von Fleschenberg 
(1928) 86. 

15 Der Terminus ist übernommen aus Pl. Phd. 82 a-b; vgl. R. IV 430 c. 
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fort, wo die individuelle Tugend als „ethische Tugend“ von der politischen unter- 
schieden wird. Es ist offenkundig, daß Augustins Überlegungen im 155. Brief in 
denselben Problemhorizont gehören, auch wenn seine Lösungen von denen der 
Neuplatoniker naturgemäß verschieden sind.'!* Im Einzelnen lassen sich drei 
Berührungspunkte benennen. Erstens: das Verhältnis von politisch-sozialer und 
kontemplativer Tugend. Wenn Plotin als höchste Form der Tugend eine rein gei- 
stige, vom Körper möglichst losgelöste Weise des Daseins ansetzt, dann fragt es 
sich, was diese Stufe höchster Selbstvervollkommnung noch mit der ersten, auf 
den Körper und die soziale Interaktion angewiesenen Stufe der Tugend verbin- 
det. Der Verdacht bloßer Homonymie liegt nahe; oder es läßt sich zumindest ver- 
muten, daß die fürsorglich-altruistische Hinwendung zum Mitmenschen für den 
neuplatonischen Weisen lediglich eine instrumentelle Vorstufe ist, die schon auf 
der nächsthöheren, „kathartischen“ Stufe nicht mehr benötigt wird. Analog dazu 
ist bei Augustinus die eschatologische Tugend nichts als liebende Kontemplation 
Gottes, die mit der im Diesseits gelebten politisch-sozialen Tugend auf den ersten 
Blick nur den Namen gemein hat - was aus christlicher Sicht umso bedenklicher 
ist, als es die biblisch gebotene Nächstenliebe zu einer bloß homonymen, allen- 
falls vorläufigen Tugend zu reduzieren droht." Plotin hatte das Problem zu lösen 
versucht, indem er die niederen Tugendstufen als Abbilder der höheren deutete 
und eine Inklusion der sozialen Tugenden durch die höheren (aber nicht umge- 
kehrt) annahm." Ein solches Inklusionsverhältnis ist bei Augustinus jedoch 
durch die Eschatologisierung der kontemplativen Tugend und deren sich daraus 
ergebenden zeitliche Differenz zur diesseitigen Tugend ausgeschlossen. Zwei- 
tens: die Frage nach dem Fortbestehen der Tugend im Jenseits.'? Plotin hatte die 
Lehre von den Tugendgraden nicht zuletzt wegen der der platonischen Telosfor- 
mel inhärenten Paradoxie entwickelt, daß Tugend uns zwar Gott ähnlich macht, 
selbst aber eine seelische Eigenschaft ist, die von Gott (d.h. dem Geist und dem 


16 Dodaro (2004) 461-469 hat die Präsenz der neuplatonischen Tugendgrade in ep. 155 im De- 
tail nachgewiesen. Im Folgenden wird der Schwerpunkt daher auf die von Augustinus auf neu- 
platonischer Grundlage neu entwickelte Theorie gelegt. Daß Augustinus die neuplatonischen 
Tugendgrade gekannt hat, ist vielfach gezeigt worden. Vgl. van Lieshout (1926) 109-113 (zu an. 
quant. 70-78 und mus. 6, 50-55); Schissel von Fleschenberg (1928) 81-94 (zu an. quant. 70-78); 
Folliet (1962) 225-236 (zu ep. 10); Becker (2002) 54-58 (zu mus. 6, 50-55). 

17 Der 155. Brief ist somit auch relevant für die vieldiskutierte Problematik der Verträglichkeit 
von antikem Eudaimonismus und christlicher Nächstenliebe bei Augustinus. Vgl. dazu z.B. Holte 
(1962) 275-281; Brechtken (1975) 85-155; O’Donovan (1980) 112-136; Rist (1994) 159-168. 

18 Plot. 12, 2, 18-20; 12, 7, 10-30. 

19 Becker (2002) bespricht die hierfür relevanten Augustinus-Stellen (mus. 6, 50-55; en. Ps. 83, 
11; trin. 14, 12; ep. 155, 12-16). 
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Einen) nicht sinnvoll ausgesagt werden kann.?® Augustinus seinerseits kannte 
eine Stelle aus Ciceros Hortensius, wo die Notwendigkeit der Tugenden „auf den 
Inseln der Seligen“, d.h. an einem idealen, von den Schwierigkeiten des diessei- 
tigen Lebens freien Ort, geleugnet wurde.” Wollte man die Tugenden für den - 
neuplatonisch oder christlich gedachten - Bereich der Transzendenz retten, so 
mußte man sie für diese höhere ontologische Stufe neu definieren, wobei es wie- 
derum eine bloße Homonymie der Tugenden höherer und niederer Ordnung zu 
vermeiden galt. Dieses Problem ist bei Augustinus und den Neuplatonikern ganz 
analog. Drittens: Dominic O’Meara hat gezeigt, daß der politischen Philosophie 
der Neuplatoniker das Schema von zwei einander korrespondierenden Bewegun- 
gen nach „oben“ und „unten“ zugrundeliegt. Weisheit wird nach neuplatonischer 
Auffassung zunächst auf dem Wege des geistigen Aufstiegs entlang der Tugend- 
grade erreicht, an dessen Ende die möglichst vollkommene Ähnlichwerdung mit 
Gott steht („divinization of soul“). Von dieser Stufe aus wendet sich der Weise 
zurück in die Welt der Politik, wo er nun auf der Basis seiner vollkommenen 
Tugend und Gottähnlichkeit segensreich wirken und seine Bürgergemeinschaft 
an dem göttlichen Guten, das er geschaut hat, teilhaben lassen kann (,„diviniza- 
tion of political life“).”? Die hier zum Einsatz gelangende politische Tugend des 
Weisen ist perfekt, weil sie das Abbild seiner transzendenten Tugend ist. Augu- 
stins 155. Brief ist nicht nur nach dem Schema einer solchen doppelten Bewegung 
komponiert (Aufstieg zur eschatologischen Tugend in den Kapiteln 10-12, Rück- 
kehr zur diesseitigen Tugend im 13. Kapitel); es geht Augustinus auch sachlich 
durchweg um die Frage, wie politische Macht nach dem Maßstab vollkommener 
(d.h. eschatologischer) christlicher Tugend ausgeübt und eine politische Gemein- 
schaft auf das Ziel des wahren, christlichen Glücks hin orientiert werden kann. 
Das Ideal einer solchen „christianization of politics“ ist in diesem Brief an einen 
christlichen Staatsmann spürbarer als in der eher theoretischen Schrift De civi- 
tate Dei und macht sich nicht nur in der philosophisch-theologischen Argumen- 
tation, sondern auch in den Bezugnahmen zur aktuellen Kirchenpolitik bemerk- 
bar. Als christliche Adaptation der neuplatonischen Lehre von den Tugendgraden 
in einem konkreten politischen Kontext kann Augustins 155. Brief Interesse bean- 


20 Plot. 12, 1, 1-27. Aristoteles hatte nachdrücklich die Transzendenz des Göttlichen über die 
politisch-soziale Tugend vertreten (EN VII 1, 1145 a 25-27; X 8, 1178 Ὁ 8-18). 

21 Cic. Hort. fr. 110 Grilli = Aug. trin. 14, 12. 

22 O’Meara (2003) 8-10; 73-80 (die Schlagworte z.B. ebd. 10; 71). Exegetisch begründen die 
Neuplatoniker diese Dynamik mit dem Wiederabstieg des Philosophen in die Höhle in der Poli- 
teia (R. VII 519 c-520 a). 
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spruchen; in diesem Sinne versteht sich der folgende Interpretationsversuch als 
eine Art Fußnote zu Dominic O’Mearas Forschungen. 


Augustins Tugenddiskussion im 155. 
Brief (ep. 155, 7-16) 


Augustinus beginnt den im eigentlichen Sinne politischen Teil seiner Überlegun- 
gen, den er mit einem diskreten Lob für die staatsmännische Tätigkeit des Mace- 
donius markiert,?’ mit der These, daß es ein und dasselbe höchste Gut sei, das 
das Glück einer Bürgergemeinschaft (civitas) und das einer Einzelperson (homo) 
sichere.”* Der Beginn mit dem Glücksbegriff ist nicht nur wegen der eudaimoni- 
stischen Thematik des gesamten Briefs sachgerecht, sondern auch darum, weil 
im antiken Staatsdenken traditionell das Wohlergehen der Bürger - im Gegen- 
satz zum Wohlergehen eines Einzelnen oder einer Gruppe und insbesondere zum 
Eigeninteresse des Regierenden - als Ziel verantwortlichen staatsmännischen 
Handelns angesehen wird.” Freilich hat man dieses politische Wohlergehen selten 
als das Telos im eudaimonistischen Sinne interpretiert - auch nicht im Kontext 
der neuplatonischen Lehre von den Tugendgraden: Die späten Neuplatoniker seit 
Proklos bezeichnen das von den politischen Tugenden bewirkte Glück terminolo- 
gisch als „politisches Glück“ (πολιτικὴ εὐδαιμονία) und grenzen es damit implizit 
von anderen, höheren Formen des Glücks ab.?° Augustins Identifikation von indi- 
viduellem und politischem Glück ist vor diesem Hintergrund alles andere als eine 
Selbstverständlichkeit. Sie ist jedoch fundamental für seine eigene Lehre von den 
zwei Bürgergemeinschaften in De civitate Dei. Diese sind primär „metaphysische 


23 ep. 155, 7 (CSEL 44, 437, 13): quoniam vero te rei publicae scimus amatorem. 

24 ep. 155, 7 (CSEL 44, 437, 13f.): non aliunde esse beatum hominem, aliunde civitatem. 

25 Vel.Pl.R. 1342 6; VII 519 e; O’Meara (2003) 87 mit weiteren Belegen, z.B. Dam. in Phd. 132 mit 
der Unterscheidung von „Herrscher“ und „Despot“: εἴπερ ὁ δεσπότης οὐ τὸ τοῦ δούλου σκοπεῖ 
ἀγαθόν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἑαυτοῦ; ταύτῃ γὰρ διαφέρει τοῦ ἄρχοντος. Daß das Eigenwohl (res privata) hin- 
ter dem Gemeinwohl (res publica) zurückstehen muß, ist auch ein Grundgedanke traditionell- 
römischen Staatsdenkens, vgl. Lucil. fr. 1337£. Marx; Cic. off. 1, 58. 

26 Procl. in remp. 1, 26, 29-27, 6 Kroll und häufig im Gorgias-Kommentar des Olympiodor, z.B. 
Olymp. in Gorg. 35, 1, p. 178, 7-12 Westerink; 45, 1, p. 232, 6f.; vgl. O’Meara (2003) 90 mit Anm. 
16. Im an den Tugendgraden orientierten Lektürekanon der späten Neuplatoniker vertritt der 
Gorgias die Stufe der politischen Tugenden (O’Meara [2003] 63). Zum politischen - statt indivi- 
dualethischen - Charakter der πολιτικὴ εὐδαιμονία vgl. Gertz 2011, 53-55. 
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Ordnungsgebilde“?”” und nie ganz deckungsgleich mit staatlichen oder kirchli- 


chen Institutionen; das Kriterium der Zugehörigkeit eines Individuums zur civitas 
Dei bzw. zur civitas terrena ist allein die richtige oder falsche Bestimmung des 
höchsten Guten und Ziels allen Strebens, augustinisch gesprochen: die Liebe zu 
Gott oder die exzessive Liebe zu sich selbst.® Diesen Bezug zu De civitate Dei stellt 
Augustinus am Ende des Abschnitts mit einem Selbstzitat ausdrücklich her.?” Im 
Rahmen von Augustins gegenwärtiger Argumentation leistet die Gleichsetzung 
aber noch etwas anderes: Sie wird es ihm weiter unten im 10. Kapitel erlauben, 
an den tradierten Begriff des politischen Wohlergehens strenge eudaimonistische 
Anforderungen zu stellen und entsprechende Schlußfolgerungen für die Tugend 
des Staatsmanns zu ziehen. Vorläufig allerdings sucht er für sie einen biblischen 
Beleg und findet ihn in dem Psalmenvers: 


Glücklich das Volk, dessen Gott der Herr ist (beatus populus, cuius dominus deus ipsius; 
Ps 143, 15 = ep. 155, 7). 


Nach Augustins Exegese identifiziert der Psalmist hier Gott mit dem höchsten 
Gut, im Gegensatz zu den landläufig als glückssichernd angesehenen materiel- 
len Gütern, die er unmittelbar zuvor (Ps 143, 12-14) erwähnt und als irrelevant 
zurückgewiesen hat. Augustinus hat diese eigenwillige, an den Grundfragen der 
hellenistischen Ethik orientierte Interpretation des Psalmentextes verschiedent- 
lich und vor allem in Predigten (also mit einer klar pastoralen Intention) vorge- 
tragen.?° Eine Besonderheit des 155. Briefes ist jedoch, daß Augustinus der Stelle 
hier eine ausdrücklich gnadentheologische Deutung gibt: 


Dann tut er, als hätten wir gefragt: „Was meinst du selbst? Welches Volk bezeichnest du als 
glücklich?“ und antwortet nicht: „Glücklich das Volk, das Tugend der Seele besitzt.“ Hätte 
er das gesagt, so hätte er zwar auch dieses Volk von demjenigen unterschieden, welches das 
glückselige Leben in diesem sichtbaren und körperlichen Glück ansetzt; er hätte aber trotz- 


27 Maier (1955) 155. 

28 Vgl. bes. εἶν. 14, 28. Zu Gott und dem ewigen Leben als kollektivem Telos der civitas Dei vgl. 
εἶν. 19, 4. 

29 ερ. 155, 9 (CSEL 44, 439, 21-440, 2 = εἶν. 1, 15, CCL 47, 17, 47£.): non enim aliunde beata civitas, 
aliunde homo, cum aliud civitas non sit uam concors hominum multitudo. 

30 Die wichtigsten Stellen sind en. Ps. 51, 15f.; 120, 8 (Verbindung mit Hiob); 143, 17-19; 5. 32, 
24-28; 5. 113, 5f. Vgl. außerdem en. Ps. 37, 25; 53, 6; 55, 16; 108, 8; 136, 16; 5. 150, 9; 5. Lambot 4; 
s. Dolbeau 16, 14; bapt. 6, 60 (Anwendung auf die Häretiker). Der früheste Beleg ist c. Adim. 18. Ps 
143, 15 wird in civ. 19, 26 noch einmal knapp als Telosformel zitiert; ähnlich ep. 130, 24. Eigen- 
willig (und von der Gestalt des Augustinus vorliegenden lateinischen Bibeltextes abhängig) ist 
die Exegese insofern, als dem Original eine Antithese des in Ps 143, 12-14 geschilderten äußeren 
Wohlergehens und der auf Gott bezogenen Schlußformel in Ps 143, 15 natürlich ganz fern liegt. 
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dem noch nicht alle „Eitelkeiten und wahnwitzigen Lügen“ (Ps 39, 5) hinter sich gelassen. 
Denn „verflucht ist jeder“, wie die Hl. Schrift an anderer Stelle lehrt, „der seine Hoffnung 
auf einen Menschen setzt“ (Jer 17, 5); also darf man sie auch auf sich selbst nicht setzen, da 
man ein Mensch ist.?! 


Augustinus interpretiert Ps 143, 15 hier als Zurückweisung nicht nur des 
hedonistisch-materiellen Glücksverständnisses, sondern auch der stoischen 
Bestimmung des höchsten Guts als virtus animi, in der sich für ihn der in den 
Anfangskapiteln kritisierte Hochmut des „philosophischen“ Autarkiedenkens 
manifestiert.” Damit ist die Exegese des Verses exakt parallel zu derjenigen von 
Ps 72, 28 („Für mich aber ist es gut, Gott anzuhangen“ -- mihi autem adhaerere 
deo bonum est) im 10. Buch von De civitate Dei.” Ps 72, 28 gilt Augustinus seit 
den Frühschriften als biblische Telosformel?* und wird in De civitate Dei explizit 
als Antwort auf die philosophische Frage nach dem höchsten Gut und als Alter- 
native zu den Angaben der Epikureer und Stoiker eingeführt. Der Satz „Glück- 
lich das Volk, dessen Gott der Herr ist“ (Ps 143, 15) erscheint im 155. Brief so 
als die kollektive Variante der eher individuell ausgerichteten Telosformel des 
72. Psalms, die Augustinus an späterer Stelle unseres Briefs gleichfalls zitieren 
wird.” Tugend und Glück, so Augustins Schlußfolgerung, haben ihre Grundlage 
nirgendwo anders alsin Gott und in der demütigen Anerkennung unserer Abhän- 
sigkeit von seiner Güte und Gnade - und dies gilt für den Einzelnen ebenso wie 
für die staatliche Gemeinschaft.°° 

Augustinus fährt fort mit einigen ausgesprochen kritischen Aussagen zur poli- 
tischen Tugend, die als Konsequenz (itaque) aus dem eben umrissenen Glücks- 


31 ep. 155, 8 (CSEL 44, 438, 18-439, 5): huic autem ... tamguam diceremus: ipse quid sentis? 
quem beatum populum dicis? non ait: beatus populus, cuius est virtus animi eius. quod si dixisset, 
discrevisset quidem etiam istum populum ab illo, qui beatam vitam in ista visibili et corporali fe- 
licitate constituit, sed nondum transcendisset omnes vanitates et insanias mendaces. maledictus 
enim omnis, sicut alibi eaedem litterae docent, qui spem suam ponit in homine; ergo nec in se ipso 
quisque debet, quia et ipse homo est. Vgl. 5. 150, 9: beatus enim populus cuius non voluptas carnis, 
cuius non virtus propria, sed beatus populus cuius est dominus deus ipsius. 

32 Mit dem Zitat von Ps 39, 5 greift Augustinus zurück auf ep. 155, 6 (CSEL 44, 436, 16-18). 

33 εἶν. 10, 18: eius enim propheta veracissimus ait: mihi autem adhaerere deo bonum est. de fine 
boni namque inter philosophos quaeritur, ad quod adipiscendum omnia officia referenda sunt. nec 
dixit iste: mihi autem divitiis abundare bonum est |...], aut, quod nonnulli etiam philosophorum 
dicere non erubuerunt: mihi voluptas corporis bonum est; aut quod melius velut meliores dicere visi 
sunt: mihi virtus animi mei bonum est; sed: mihi, inquit, adhaerere deo bonum est. 

34 Der früheste Beleg ist mor. 1, 26. 

35 ep. 155, 12 (CSEL 44, 442, 17f.) In 5. 32, 28 wird der Vers direkt mit Ps 143, 11-15 in Verbindung 
gebracht. 

36 Vgl.ep. 155, 9. 
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begriff vorgetragen werden, aber nichtsdestoweniger in einer überraschenden 
und - wie nicht selten in Augustins Briefen?” -- bewußt schockierenden Weise 
formuliert sind: 


Wenn daher deine ganze Klugheit (prudentia), mit der du für die Angelegenheiten der Men- 
schen sorgst; deine ganze Tapferkeit (fortitudo), aufgrund derer du dich von niemandem 
durch unrechtmäßigen Druck schrecken läßt; deine ganze Mäßigung (temperantia), mit der 
du dich angesichts des so verbreiteten schädlichen Einflusses übler menschlicher Gewohn- 
heit?® von jeder Korruption freihältst; deine ganze Gerechtigkeit (iustitia), mit der du durch 
korrekte Urteile jedem das Seine zuteilst, mit aller ihrer Anstrengung nur darauf zielt, daß 
diejenigen, deren Wohlergehen du möchtest, körperlich unversehrt sind und, vor jedem 
bösartigen Übergriff anderer geschützt, in Frieden leben, so daß „ihre Söhne stark sind wie 
junge Bäume [...]*:?” dann werden deine Tugenden keine wahren Tugenden sein, und eben- 
sowenig wird das Glück dieser Leute wahres Glück sein.“ 


Es ist kein Wunder, daß Augustinus sich unmittelbar nach diesen Worten bei 
Macedonius für Mangel an Respekt (verecundia) entschuldigt.” Das in dem 
langen bedingenden Satz der zitierten Periode gezeichnete Porträt des Macedo- 
nius unterscheidet sich in nichts von dem traditionellen Bild des idealen Staats- 
manns: Macedonius besitzt alle vier Kardinaltugenden im Sinne der seit Platon 
und Cicero kanonischen Definitionen,“ was sich entsprechend seiner Funktion 


37 Vgl. dazu Tornau (2006) 35f. 

38 Augustinus nimmt hier ein von Macedonius selbst gebrauchtes Motiv auf. Vgl. ep. 152, 2: 
nunc, ut mores nostri sunt. Der Sittenverfall gehört natürlich zu den ältesten Topoi der römischen 
Literatur. 

39 Ps 143, 12. In dem ausgelassenen Stück nimmt Augustinus die in ep. 155, 7 zitierte Schilde- 
rung des irdischen Glücks aus Ps 143, 12-14 paraphrasierend auf. 

40 ep. 155, 10 (CSEL 44, 440, 3-14): itaque si omnis prudentia tua, qua consulere conaris rebus 
humanis, si omnis fortitudo, qua nullius iniquitate adversante terreris, si omnis temperantia, qua 
in tanta labe nequissimae consuetudinis hominum te a corruptionibus abstines, si omnis iustitia, 
qua recte iudicando sua cuique distribuis, id laborat, id nititur, ut hi, quibus vis ut bene sit, salvi sint 
corpore et ab omni cuiusquam inprobitate tuti atque pacati habeant filios sicut novellas constabi- 
litas [...], ita non erunt verae virtutes tuae sicut nec istorum beatitudo. 

41 ep. 155, 10 (CSEL 44, 440, 14-16.) Vgl. ep. 155, 11, wo sich Augustinus dafür auf das antike 
Freundschaftsideal mit seiner Betonung der freimütigen Rede (libertas/nappnoto) beruft (155, 
11 [CSEL 44, 441, 12]: tanto liberior quanto amicior; Cic. Lael. 44; 89-95). Zur Bedeutung des phi- 
losophischen ntappnota-Motivs in der spätantiken Politik vgl. Brown (1995) 83-94. 

42 Dodaro (2004) 440 Anm. 31 mit Belegen. Plotin und Porphyrios hatten auf Definitionen der 
politischen Tugenden verzichtet, doch sind deren Definitionen bei Macrobius mit denen Augu- 
stins vergleichbar: et est politici prudentiae ad rationis normam quae cogitat quaeque agit univer- 
sa dirigere ac nihil praeter rectum velle vel facere, humanisque actibus tamquam divinis arbitris 
providere |...]: fortitudinis animum supra periculi metum agere nihilque nisi turpia timere, tolerare 
fortiter νοὶ adversa νοὶ prospera [...]: temperantiae nihil adpetere paenitendum, in nullo legem mo- 
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als für die Gerichtsbarkeit zuständiger vicarius etwa bei der Tapferkeit im Wider- 
stand gegen (politischen?) Druck auf die Gerichte und bei der Mäßigung in rich- 
terlicher Unbestechlichkeit äußert. Eine Ausnutzung seiner Machtposition für 
persönliche Zwecke liegt ihm fern, und sein ganzes staatsmännisches Handeln 
zielt auf Frieden und Sicherheit im Gemeinwesen. Insofern sie rein altruistisch ist, 
deckt sich Macedonius’ politische Tugend außerdem mit dem biblischen Gebot 
der Nächstenliebe, so daß man - im Wissen um sein christliches Bekenntnis - 
sogar versucht sein könnte, in ihm den idealen christlichen Staatsmann zu sehen. 
Umso irritierender wirkt es, wenn Macedonius in der Apodosis die wahre Tugend 
in lapidarer Weise abgesprochen wird. Um zu verstehen, welchen Anspruch 
Augustinus an die Tugend des christlichen Staatsmanns stellt, gilt es zunächst 
zu sehen, daß die Unterscheidung von Tugend und „wahrer“ Tugend, auf deren 
Basis er die Tugend des Macedonius beurteilt, der neuplatonischen Lehre von 
den Tugendgraden fremd ist.” Es handelt sich vielmehr um das Augustins christ- 
lichem Eudaimonismus inhärente Unterscheidungsproblem von natürlicher oder 
„paganer“ und religiös gebundener, „christlicher“ Tugend, das Augustinus weder 
mit biblischen noch mit neuplatonischen Denkkategorien, sondern mit der ihm 
aus Cicero geläufigen stoischen Unterscheidung zwischen dem intentionalen Ziel 
(finis) und dem operativen Gehalt (officium) einer Handlung oder Disposition zu 
lösen versucht.** Wahre Tugend muß in Augustins Augen notwendig zur wahren 
Glückseligkeit führen. Diese ist für ihn aber eschatologischer Natur und identisch 
mit der ewigen Seligkeit; sie ist folglich nur Christen zugänglich, so daß auch 
wahre Tugend notwendig christliche Tugend ist. Augustinus möchte jedoch nicht 
(in einer Art Abwandlung des stoischen Tugendrigorismus) die Tugend von Nicht- 
christen kurzerhand für nichtexistent erklären und etwa behaupten, daß die 
„pagane“ Tugend nur im homonymen Sinne Tugend sei und Sokrates und Cati- 
lina in moralischer Hinsicht gleich zu beurteilen seien. Damit stellt sich die Frage 


derationis excedere, sub iugum rationis cupiditatem domare |...]: iustitiae servare unicuique quod 
suum est (Macr. somn.1, 8, 7). 

43 Zum Folgenden vgl. Tornau (2006) 294-340; Tornau (2006a). Zu der dort von mir genannten 
Literatur ist zu ergänzen: Irwin (1999). Gaul vertritt in seiner Antwort auf Irwin jetzt wieder eine 
rigoristische Interpretation und versucht Schwierigkeiten entwicklungsgeschichtlich zu lösen. 
44 ΨΩ]. zu dieser Terminologie ep. 155, 10 (CSEL 44, 440, 18) (hoc intentionis fine); 155, 16 (CSEL 
44, 446, 17f.) (hic in officio, ibi in fine). Augustins Quelle für die Begrifflichkeit von officium 
(καθῆκον) und finis (τέλος) ist vermutlich Cic. off. 1, 7£.; inv. 1,5 (inter officium et finem hoc inte- 
rest, quod in officio, quid fieri, in fine, quid effici conveniat, consideratur). Zur Sache vgl. fin. 3, 58f. 
= SVF3, fr. 498 = 59F Long-Sedley; D.L. 7, 107-109 = SVF 3. frr. 493; 495; 496 = 59C; E Long-Sedley. 
Bei Augustinus vgl. c. Iul. 4, 21: noveris itaque non officiis, sed finibus a vitiis discernendas esse 
virtutes. officium est autem quod faciendum est, finis vero propter quod faciendum est. Vgl. ibid. 4, 
26; civ. 10, 18; mor. 2, 27. 
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nach einem Unterscheidungskriterium von vitium und virtus im nichtreligiösen 
Bereich. Das teleologische Kriterium scheidet dafür aus - Handlungen von Nicht- 
christen können nie den richtigen finis haben, weil sie nie auf Gott ausgerichtet 
sind. Die einzige verbleibende Möglichkeit ist also, von der teleologischen Seite 
der Handlung abzusehen und sie allein nach dem jeweils ausgeübten oder nicht 
ausgeübten officium zu beurteilen (und auf dieser Basis den seine Triebe beherr- 
schenden Sokrates moralisch über den ihnen unkontrolliert nachgebenden Cati- 
lina zu stellen). Ob man „pagane“ Tugend anerkennt oder nicht, ist also letztlich 
eine Frage der Perspektive: Aus der teleologisch-eudaimonistischen Sicht, die die 
Tugend an das wahre Glück bindet, ist es ausgeschlossen; unter einem rein ope- 
rativen Blickwinkel ist es hingegen möglich, zumal Christen und Nichtchristen 
nicht selten dieselben officia ausüben und folglich in operativer Hinsicht dieselbe 
virtus besitzen.“ Der Gegenbegriff zur wahren Tugend (vera virtus) ist bei Augu- 
stinus demzufolge nicht die falsche Tugend oder das Laster, sondern die nichtte- 
leologisch verstandene, auch Heiden zugängliche „bloße“ Tugend (virtus ipsa).“* 

Vor diesem Hintergrund ist das Entscheidende an Augustins Definitionen der 
politischen Tugenden in ep. 155, 10 nicht, daß sie konventionell sind, sondern 
daß sie ausschließlich operativ sind. Sie geben Verhaltensrichtlinien an, dieman 
beachten muß, wenn man in einer bestimmten (in diesem Fall richterlichen) 
Funktion gemäß dem officium der jeweiligen Tugend handeln will. Das Telos, 
auf das diese Handlungen ausgerichtet sind, wird dagegen von den Definitionen 
nicht erfaßt und kann sogar variieren, ohne daß das Folgen für diese hätte: Wenn 
Augustinus den Handlungsmaximen des Macedonius hier hypothetisch attestiert, 
daß sie auf ein falsches Ziel, nämlich die bloß irdische Glückseligkeit,*® ausge- 
richtet sind, dann impliziert er damit, daß sie auch eine Neuorientierung auf das 
richtige Telos erhalten und dadurch zu wahren Tugenden werden könnten. Die 
Botschaft an Macedonius ist eindeutig: Die Tugend, die ihm Augustinus im zitier- 
ten Text - übrigens ohne Ironie - zuschreibt, ist „bloße“ Tugend (virtus) in dem- 
selben Sinne, wie es auch die Tugend der großen Staatsmänner der römischen 


45 Vgl. ep. Io. tr. 8, 9 (Anwendung dieses Satzes auf die Gebote der Bergpredigt); c. Iul. 4, 30: 
si gentilis, inguis, nudum operuerit, numquid quia non est ex fide, peccatum est? (Julian, Ad Tur- 
bantium, fr. 114 [CCL 88]) prorsus in quantum non est ex fide, peccatum est; non quia per se ipsum 
factum, quod est nudum operire, peccatum est: sed de tali opere non in domino gloriari, solus 
impius negat esse peccatum. 

46 Vgl. εἶν. 5, 19: neminem sine vera pietate, id est veri dei vero cultu, veram posse habere virtutem 
[...]; eos tamen, qui cives non sint civitatis aeternae |...], utiliores esse terrenae civitati, quando 
habent virtutem vel ipsam. 

47 Dodaro (2004) 440-442. 

48 ep. 155, 8 (CSEL 44, 438, 5): terrena felicitas. Vgl. die Exegese von Ps 143, 12-14 in en. 
Ps. 136, 16. 
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Vergangenheit war, und sie ist ebensowenig wie diese geeignet, Macedonius das 
wahre Glück in der ewigen Seligkeit zu garantieren.*” Macedonius’ persönliches 
christliches Bekenntnis ändert daran nichts; wenn er glaubt, daß der vom tradi- 
tionellen griechisch-römischen Staatsdenken geforderte bürgerliche Altruismus 
bereits die Anforderungen der biblisch geforderten Nächstenliebe erfüllt, dann 
befindet er sich im Irrtum.” Das alles bedeutet keine Verwerfung der neuplato- 
nischen politischen Tugenden, wohl aber die nachdrückliche Forderung ihrer 
Christianisierung.°' Augustins Konzeption eines, wie man sagen könnte, altrui- 
stischen Eudaimonismus ist ausgesprochen bemerkenswert: Neben unser natur- 
gegebenes persönliches Streben nach dem wahren Glück” muß das Streben nach 
dem wahren Glück der Mitbürger treten; ist das nicht der Fall, so führt unser per- 
sönliches Glücksstreben nicht zum Ziel, auch dann nicht, wenn wir das höchste 
Gut im christlichen Sinne richtig bestimmen. Die eudaimonistische Grundstruk- 
tur der Ethik wird also altruistisch erweitert, während zugleich an den Altruismus 
höchste eudaimonistische Anforderungen gestellt werden (Augustinus hat also 
nicht, wie manche seiner modernen Interpreten, in dem Gegensatz von Eudaimo- 
nismus und Altruismus als solchen das primär Trennende von christlicher und 
antiker Fthik gesehen). 

Nun ist Augustins Forderung aus eudaimonistischer Perspektive durchaus 
problematisch. Es ist nicht unmittelbar einsichtig, wie wir gleichsam stellvertre- 
tend für andere nach dem höchsten Gut streben können; und unser Einfluß auf 
die glücksrelevanten Faktoren im Leben anderer Menschen, etwa deren Tugend 
und Weisheit, ist naturgemäß begrenzt. Eine theoretische Rechtfertigung folgt 
erstin den Kapiteln 14-15, wo Augustinus - nach einem scheinbaren Umweg über 
die eschatologischen Tugenden - für die Einheit von Gottes- und Nächstenliebe 
argumentiert. Für die praktisch-politische Anwendbarkeit des Prinzips spricht er 


49 \gl. die Fortsetzung in ep. 155, 10 (CSEL 44, 440, 16-441, 4): si quaelibet, inguam, adminis- 
tratio tua illis, uas commemoravi, instructa virtutibus hoc intentionis fine determinatur, ut homi- 
nes secundum carnem nullas iniquas molestias patiantur, nec ad te existimas pertinere, quo istam 
quietem, quam praestare niteris, referant, id est, ut verbis non ambiam, quo modo deum verum, ubi 
est quietae vitae omnis fructus, colant, nihil tibi prodest ad vitam vere beatam tantus labor. 

50 Möglicherweise argumentiert Augustinus damit auch implizit gegen die unter christlichen 
Politikern seiner Zeit verbreitete Annahme, die christliche Religion sei Privatsache und in der 
politischen Praxis nicht anwendbar. Vgl. ep. 138 an Marcellinus und Dodaro (2004) 469-473. 

51 In diesem Sinne spricht Dodaro (2004) 440; 443; 469 von „the transformation of the political 
virtues through faith, hope and love“ (469) als der zentralen Forderung des 155. Briefs. Allerdings 
werden die drei paulinischen Tugenden in ep. 155 nicht in einem Atemzug genannt; mir scheinen 
der Gnadengedanke und der eudaimonistisch aufgefaßte Liebesbegriff im Text prominenter zu 
sein. 

52 Vgl.ep. 155, 6 (CSEL 44, 436, 15): si vere beati esse volumus, quod nolle non possumus. 
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sich jedoch schon jetzt aus. Das 12. Kapitel, das insgesamt eine positive Spiege- 
lung der negativen Aussagen von ep. 155, 10 zur politischen Tugend ist, beginnt 
folgendermaßen: 


Denn wenn du die Tugenden, die du erhalten hast (acceperis, vgl. 1Kor 4, 7), im Bewußt- 
sein, von wem du sie erhalten hast, und mit Dank an ihn auch in diesen deinen weltlichen 
Ämtern seiner Verehrung zugute kommen läßt und die deiner Amtsgewalt unterworfenen 
Menschen sowohl durch das Beispiel deiner eigenen religiösen Lebensweise als auch direkt 
durch energisches fürsorgliches Handeln (ipso studio consulendi) -- sei es durch Begünsti- 
gung, sei es durch Abschreckung - zu seiner Verehrung emporrichtest und heranführst und 
dadurch, daß sie dank deiner Tätigkeit in größerer Sicherheit leben, nichts anderes errei- 
chen willst, als daß sie sich von hier aus um den verdient machen, bei dem sie glücklich 
leben werden, dann werden deine Tugenden wahre Tugenden sein ...”? 


Es fällt sofort ins Auge, daß die Christianisierung der politischen Tugenden des 
Macedonius rein teleologischer Natur ist. In operativer Hinsicht können und 
sollen sie unverändert bleiben; auch Frieden und Sicherheit bleiben als Ziele 
politischen Handelns erhalten,°* werden nun aber in den Dienst eines höheren 
Ziels gestellt, so wie im 19. Buch von De civitate Dei die Bürgergemeinschaft 
Gottes den irdischen Frieden als ein hohes Gut anerkennt - freilich lediglich als 
ein mittleres, ihrem Streben nach Gott dienendes Gut und nicht, wie die auf den 
Bereich der Immanenz beschränkte irdische Bürgergemeinschaft, als das höchste 
Gut überhaupt.” Als Konsequenz dieser teleologischen Neuorientierung fordert 
Augustinus von Macedonius jedoch auch eine Verhaltensänderung im Bereich 
der officia. Er soll den Kult des wahren Gottes durch ideelle und materielle Unter- 
stützung und auch durch direkte Unterdrückung anderer Kulte fördern statt, wie 
es vielleicht ein paganer Statthalter täte, religionspolitische Toleranz zu üben. 
Augustinus läßt diesen Gedanken bereits gegen Ende des 10. Kapitels anklingen” 
und wiederholt ihn im 15. Kapitel in ganz ähnlicher Formulierung, bevor er ihren 
konkreten kirchenpolitischen Hintergrund im Schlußkapitel offenlegt, wo er ein 
Edikt des Macedonius gegen die donatistischen Schismatiker zitiert.” Augustins 


53 ep.155, 12 (CSEL 44, 441, 20-442, 7): si enim virtutes, quas accepisti, a quo acceperis, sentiens 
eique gratias agens eas ad ipsius cultum etiam in tuis istis saecularibus honoribus conferas tuaeque 
potestati subditos homines ad eum colendum et exemplo religiosae tuae vitae et ipso studio consu- 
lendi seu fovendo seu terrendo erigas et adducas nihilque aliud in eo, quod per te securius vivunt, 
velis, nisi ut hinc illum promereantur, apud quem beate vivent, et verae illae virtutes erunt ... 

54 CSEL 44, 442, 5: per te securius vivent; vgl. ep. 155, 10 (CSEL 44, 440, 9) pacati; CSEL 44, 441, 
1 quietem. 

55 Vel.civ. 19, 11; 19, 17; Tornau (2006) 337f. 

56 ep. 155, 10 (CSEL 44, 441, 2f.), zitiert oben Anm. 49. 

57 Diese Stellen sollten unbedingt im Zusammenhang gelesen werden. Augustinus verfährt 
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Tugendlehre im 155. Brief ist also zumindest auch die theoretische Fundierung 
einer konkreten kirchenpolitischen Forderung, nämlich der energischen Umset- 
zung der nach der Synode von Karthago (411) erlassenen kaiserlichen Gesetzge- 
bung gegen die Donatisten. Vor diesem Hintergrund gewinnt die Betonung des 
Gnadengedankens zu Anfang des zitierten Textes eine besondere Bedeutung. 
Natürlich ist Demut (humilitas), d.h. das Bewußtsein des Angewiesenseins auf 
Gott, in Augustins Verständnis ein entscheidender Zug christlicher Tugend und 
damit ein wesentlicher Aspekt der von Macedonius geforderten Neuausrich- 
tung seiner Tugend; und man wird auch eine antipelagianische Spitze vermuten 
dürfen. Doch zeugt der Gedanke an dieser Stelle m.E. auch von Augustins Wissen 
um die Risiken eines transzendent begründeten kirchenpolitischen Eingreifens 
der Staatsgewalt:°® Ohne humilitas würde die damit verbundene Machtausübung 
des Macedonius unweigerlich in Hochmut (superbia) und Tyrannei (libido domi- 
nandi), die Grundsünden der terrena civitas,°” abgleiten. Man kann die politische 
Philosophie Augustins an dieser Stelle also als eine Art gnadentheologisch gemil- 
derten (kirchen-)politischen Paternalismus bezeichnen. 

Augustinus setzt dann die positive Spiegelung der kritischen Aussagen des 
10. Kapitels fort und geht von der wahren politischen Tugend zur durch sie garan- 
tierten wahren, d.h. eschatologischen Glückseligkeit über. Zu unserer Überra- 
schung erfahren wir nun, daß diese Tugenden in eben dem Zustand der Glückse- 
ligkeit, den sie selbst mit Gottes Hilfe herbeigeführt haben, überflüssig werden: 


ὦν dann werden deine Tugenden wahre Tugenden sein und mit der Hilfe dessen, der sie dir 
durch seine Großzügigkeit geschenkt hat, so wachsen und sich vervollkommnen, daß sie 
dich ohne jeden Zweifel zum wahrhaft glücklichen Leben, das nur ein ewiges sein kann, Ὁ 
führen werden. Dort wird nicht mehr durch Klugheit (prudenter) Schlechtes von Gutem 
unterschieden werden, weil es nichts Schlechtes geben wird; es wird nichts Widriges mehr 
tapfer (fortiter) ertragen werden, weil wir dort nur noch das haben werden, was wir lieben, 
und nichts, was wir ertragen müßten; die Begierde wird nicht mehr durch Mäßigung (tem- 
peranter) gezügelt werden, weil wir dort keinerlei Reizung durch sie spüren werden; und es 
werden nicht mehr durch Gerechtigkeit (iuste) die Bedürftigen unterstützt werden, weil wir 
dort niemanden mehr haben werden, der bedürftig und ohne Unterstützung ist. 


nach der tradierten rhetorischen Praxis der psychologischen Vorbereitung; vgl. Tornau (2006) 
125f.; 415f.; Neumeister (1964) 71-77. 

58 Zu diesem Problem vgl. Horn (2008). 

59 Vgl. εἶν. 1 praef. 

60 Ein Grundgedanke Augustins seit den Frühschriften (vgl. z.B. div. qu. 35, 2). Vgl. 5. 84, 2; 150, 
10; 306, 6. 

61 ep. 155, 12 (CSEL 44, 442, 7-15): et verae illae virtutes erunt et illius opitulatione, cuius largitate 
donatae sunt, ita crescent et perficientur, ut te ad vitam vere beatam, quae non nisi aeterna est, 
sine ulla dubitatione perducant, ubi iam nec prudenter discernantur a bonis mala, quae non erunt, 
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Man könnte hierin durchaus eine Rezeption des neuplatonischen Stufungsden- 
kens sehen, in dem die politische Tugend zwar eine unentbehrliche Stufe des 
Aufstiegs des Weisen zu Gott ist, aber auf der Stufe der vollkommenen Anähnli- 
chung an Gott überwunden ist und -- dem Gedanken der Inklusion der niederen 
Tugenden in den höheren entsprechend - nur noch „nebenbei“ ausgeübt wird.°? 
Es ist aber folgendes zu beachten: Zwar sind die neuen Definitionen Augustins 
(mit der Ausnahme der Gerechtigkeit) gegenüber der Betonung der politisch-sozi- 
alen Seite der Tugend im 10. Kapitel stärker verinnerlicht und erinnern an die von 
den Neuplatonikern als spezifische Leistung der politischen Tugenden hervor- 
gehobene Metriopathie.° Doch sind auch diese Definitionen nicht teleologisch, 
sondern nach wie vor operativ, insofern sie als die Grundfunktion diesseitiger 
menschlicher Tugend - gleichsam ihr allgemeinstes officium -- die Bewältigung 
von Versuchungen, Anfechtungen, Furcht und generell den Übeln dieser Welt 
benennen. Das entspricht einer häufig geäußerten Auffassung Augustins von der 
Hauptaufgabe der Tugend im Leben der Menschen - Christen wie Nichtchristen — 
in dieser Welt.°* Daß dieses officium der Tugenden im Jenseits wegfällt, liegt auf 
der Hand. Da Augustinus jedoch die Tugenden des Macedonius jetzt als wahre 
Tugenden bezeichnet hat, müssen sie über die eben vorgetragenen operativen 
Definitionen hinaus noch ein Telos (finis) besitzen, das auch nach Wegfall der 
officia im Jenseits durchaus fortbestehen könnte. Dieses Telos ist die Liebe zu 
Gott; auf sie zentriert Augustinus jetzt seine Definitionen der eschatologischen 
Tugenden, die rein teleologisch sind: 


Dort wird die Tugend nur eine sein, und Tugend und Lohn der Tugend werden dasselbe 
sein -- so wie es in der Hl. Schrift ein Mensch formuliert, der dies liebt: „Für mich aber ist 
es gut, Gott anzuhangen“ (Ps 72, 28). Hierin wird dort die volle und immerwährende Weis- 
heit bestehen, die zugleich das wahrhaft glückselige Leben ist; sie ist ja das Erreichen des 
ewigen und höchsten Guten, dem in Ewigkeit anzuhangen das Äußerste unseres Guten ist. 


nec fortiter tolerentur adversa, quia non ibi erit, nisi quod amemus, non etiam, quod toleremus, 
nec temperanter libido frenetur, ubi nulla eius incitamenta sentiemus, nec iuste subveniatur ope 
indigentibus, ubi inopem atque indiguum non habebimus. 

62 Vgl. Plot. 12, 1, 21-23; Porph. sent. 32, p. 30, 2-5 Lamberz. Laut Porphyrios werden die nie- 
deren Tugenden von dem Weisen nur noch „entsprechend den Umständen der Werdewelt“ aus- 
geübt. 

63 Plot. 12, 2, 13-22; der Terminus μετριοπάθεια bei Porph. sent. 32, p. 23, 4; p. 25, 6-9; p. 29, 14; 
p- 34, 19£.; vgl. Macr. somn. 1, 8, 11. 

64 Vgl. εἶν. 19, 4; trin. 13, 9£. Vgl. Tornau (2006) 333-337; Dodaro (2004) 440f. 

65 summum bonum - finis nostri boni: Augustinus unterscheidet in platonischer Tradition zwi- 
schen dem absoluten höchsten Gut (Gott) und dem höchsten menschlichen Gut (Schauen Got- 
tes); vgl. Alcin. Did. 27, p. 179, 35-42. 
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Man kann sie Klugheit (prudentia) nennen, weil sie mit höchster Voraussicht dem Guten 
anhangen wird, das nicht verloren werden kann; Tapferkeit (fortitudo), weil sie mit größter 
Festigkeit dem Guten anhangen wird, von dem sie nicht losgerissen werden kann; Mäßi- 
gung (temperantia), weil sie mit größter Keuschheit dem Guten anhangen wird, bei dem sie 
nicht korrumpiert‘‘ werden kann; Gerechtigkeit (iustitia), weil sie in absolut richtiger Weise 
dem Guten anhangen wird, dem sie mit Recht untertan ist. 


Wir befinden uns hier offensichtlich auf der Stufe der neuplatonischen theoreti- 
schen Tugenden, die wie Augustins eschatologische Tugenden miteinander eins 
und ganz auf das reine Sein bezogen sind.“® Allerdings gibt es für Augustinus 
keine neuplatonische Einswerdung mit dem höchsten Seienden; die Differenz von 
Schöpfer und Geschöpf bleibt auch im Eschaton bestehen, und die Verfaßtheit 
auch des erlösten Geschöpfs bleibt eine final auf Gott ausgerichtete. Daher gilt die 
Telosformel des 72. Psalms für das Jenseits wie für das Diesseits, und Tugend - 
verstanden als „Anhangen an Gott“ oder, nach einer bekannten Definition Augu- 
stinus, als „rechte Ordnung der Liebe“ (ordo amoris)“? - ist auch dort, oder besser 
erst dort, notwendige und hinreichende Bedingung der Glückseligkeit. In diesem 
Sinne setzt Augustinus für die eschatologische Tugend das stoische Prinzip der 
Autarkie der Tugend wieder in sein Recht, das er im ersten Teil des Briefs mit 
Bezug auf das Diesseits als philosophische Selbstüberschätzung gebrandmarkt 
hatte.’° Genauer gesagt, wird Tugend deswegen identisch mit dem Glück, weil 
für sie nur noch ihr glückssicherndes Telos (Gott) existiert und ihre mit dem für 
die diesseitige Welt konstitutiven Unglück assoziierten und durch dieses erst not- 
wendig gewordenen officia gegenstandslos geworden sind. 

Diese recht klare Lösung generiert jedoch zwei Probleme. Zum einen ist zwar 
hinreichend deutlich geworden, daß auch die diesseitige, politische Tugend nicht 
nur eine operative, sondern auch eine teleologische Seite hat; worin die letztere 


66 corrumpatur: Augustinus spielt mit dem Doppelsinn von moralischer und finanzieller Kor- 
ruption (zu letzerer vgl. ep. 155, 10 [CSEL 44, 440, 6]). 

67 ep. 155, 12 (CSEL 44, 442, 15-443, 6): una ibi virtus erit et id ipsum erit virtus praemiumque 
virtutis, quod dicit in sanctis eloquiis homo, qui hoc amat: mihi autem adhaerere deo bonum est. 
haec ibierit plena et sempiterna sapientia eademque vita veraciter iam beata; perventio quippe est 
ad aeternum ac summum bonum, cui adhaerere in aeternum est finis nostri boni. dicatur haec et 
prudentia, quia prospectissime adhaerebit bono, quod non amittatur, et fortitudo, quia firmissime 
adhaerebit bono, unde non avellatur, et temperantia, quia castissime adhaerebit bono, ubi non 
corrumpatur, et iustitia, quia rectissime adhaerebit bono, cui merito subiciatur. 

68 Plot. 12, 6, 1-8; 13-27. Zur Einheit der Tugenden vgl. Plot. 12, 7, 1-10; Porph. sent. 32, p. 27, 
3-28, 5; Dodaro (2004) 462-464. 

69 εἶν. 15, 22. John Rist paraphrasiert das treffend mit „love that knows its priorities“ (Rist [1994] 
173). 

70 Vgl.bes. ep. 155, 2. 
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jedoch genau besteht, hat Augustinus weitgehend im Vagen gelassen. Betrachtet 
man vollends nur die Kataloge der Tugenddefinitionen, so erscheint die escha- 
tologische Tugend, wie soeben gesehen, als eine rein teleologische Tugend ohne 
officia, während die diesseitigen Tugenden als officia ohne finis erscheinen. Der 
Verdacht der Homonymie drängt sich hier geradezu auf. Zum anderen ist im 
Zusammenhang mit der jenseitigen Tugend nicht mehr von dem im 10. Kapitel 
so auffälligen „altruistischen Eudaimonismus“ die Rede gewesen; Augustinus 
hat sogar die kollektive Telosformel von ep. 155, 7-9 („Glücklich das Volk, dessen 
Gott der Herr ist“, Ps 143, 15) durch die eher individuell klingende des 72. Psalms 
ersetzt („Es ist gut für mich, Gott anzuhangen“). Es stellt sich also die Frage nach 
dem Bezug der politischen Tugend zum Telos - ist sie womöglich, ähnlich wie 
im Neuplatonismus, nur eine zu überwindende Vorstufe auf dem Weg dorthin? 
Um beide Fragen zu beantworten, wendet sich Augustinus im letzten Hauptteil 
(ep. 155, 13-16) wieder dem diesseitigen Bereich zu, trägt teleologische Definitio- 
nen der diesseitigen Tugenden nach und setzt seine bisherigen Ausführungen in 
Bezug zu dem biblischen Gebot der Gottes- und Nächstenliebe. 

Der erste Katalog von Tugenddefinitionen für das Diesseits folgt unmittelbar 
auf die Definitionen der eschatologischen Tugenden: 


Indessen bedeutet auch in diesem Leben Tugend nichts anderes, als das zu lieben (diligere), 
was zu lieben ist. Dies auszuwählen, ist Klugheit (prudentia); durch keinerlei Bedrängnis 
davon abgebracht zu werden, Tapferkeit (fortitudo); durch keinerlei Verlockungen [davon 
abgebracht zu werden], Mäßigung (temperantia); durch keinerlei Hochmut [davon abge- 
bracht zu werden], Gerechtigkeit (iustitia). Was aber sollten wir auswählen, um es mehr 
als alles andere zu lieben? Doch nur das, was das Beste ist, was wir finden können. Das ist 
Gott ...7 


Es ist mit Recht darauf hingewiesen worden, daß diese Definitionen nach dem 
Vorbild der vorausgehenden Definitionen der eschatologischen Tugenden gestal- 
tet sind und diese voraussetzen.’” Um die diesseitigen Tugenden teleologisch 


71 ep. 155, 13 (CSEL 44, 443, 7-11): quamquam et in hac vita virtus non est nisi diligere, quod 
diligendum est; id eligere prudentia est, nullis inde averti molestiis fortitudo est, nullis inlecebris 
temperantia est, nulla superbia iustitia est. quid autem eligamus, quod praecipue diligamus, nisi 
quo nihil melius invenimus? hoc deus est ... 

72 Robert Dodaro nennt sie „paradigms“ oder „models“ der diesseitigen christlichen Tugen- 
den (Dodaro [2004] 442; 463). Dies ist besonders an den Definitionen der Tapferkeit, Mäßigung 
und Gerechtigkeit zu erkennen; z.B. korrespondiert superbia (ep. 155, 13 [CSEL 44, 443, 10]) mit 
cui merito subiciatur (ep. 155, 12 [CSEL 44, 443, 6]): Hochmut ist für Augustinus der Unwille des 
Menschen, sich dem unterzuordnen, was in der realen Ordnung der Dinge über ihm steht (vgl. 
z.B. civ. 19, 25). 
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denken zu können, benötigt Augustinus den Begriff der Liebe, den er zunächst in 
seiner eschatologischen Reinform einführt und dann auf das Diesseits überträgt. 
Wenn seine rhetorisch-didaktische Disposition hier an die neuplatonische Folge 
vom Aufstieg des Weisen zur Gottähnlichkeit und anschließendem Abstieg in die 
„Höhle“ erinnert, so folgt daraus freilich noch nicht, daß Augustinus auch sach- 
lich oder ontologisch ein neuplatonisches Vorbild-Abbild-Verhältnis zwischen 
den eschatologischen und den diesseitigen Tugenden annimmt.’? Er erwähnt ein 
solches Verhältnis mit keinem Wort und impliziert es auch nicht. Vielmehr scheint 
es, daß er die Tugenden wieder nach ihren Bestandteilen officium und finis ana- 
lysiert. Seine Definitionen der diesseitigen Tugenden sind nicht rein teleologisch 
und können es auch nicht sein, weil diese Tugenden wegen ihrer Zugehörigkeit 
zu dieser Welt notwendig einen operativen, auf die Bekämpfung der Übel ausge- 
richteten Aspekt haben. Ihrem Telos nach sind sie Liebe zu Gott (diligere, quod 
diligendum est), nicht anders als die eschatologische Tugend selbst. Zugleich 
aber hat jede Tugend ein officium, durch das sie einer der Liebe zu Gott entge- 
genwirkenden Versuchung widersteht - Furcht, Begierde, Hochmut -- oder Gott 
als den höchsten Gegenstand der Liebe erst auswählt, was voraussetzt, daß es 
eine zumindest subjektive Alternative gibt. Diese officia ähneln durchaus denje- 
nigen der Definitionen aus Kapitel 12, mit dem Unterschied, daß sie nun auf Gott 
als ihr höchstes Ziel festgelegt sind. Die diesseitigen Tugenden des Christen sind 
also wie die eschatologischen Tugenden wahre Tugenden, weil sie mit ihnen in 
teleologischer Hinsicht identisch sind -- so wie die pagane Tugend wie die wahre 
Tugend Tugend ist, weil sie mit ihr hinsichtlich ihrer officia übereinstimmt. Augu- 
stinus löst das Problem der Homonymie also nicht, indem er, wie die Neuplatoni- 
ker, die niederen Tugenden platonische Abbilder der höheren sein läßt, sondern 
indem er ihre Identität mit diesen in einer, freilich wesentlichen, Hinsicht - dem 
Telos -- behauptet.’* 

Die zweite vorhin gestellte Frage nach dem politischen Charakter der teleolo- 
gisch begriffenen Tugend sucht Augustinus ebenfalls mit Hilfe des Liebesbegrif- 
fes zu beantworten. So wie er die Tugenddefinitionen des 13. Kapitels formuliert 


73 Dieser Ansicht scheint Horn (2008) 139-141 zu sein. 

74 Entsprechend verstehe ich auch εἶν. 19, 27: ipsa quoque nostra iustitia, quamvis vera sit propter 
verum boni finem, ad quem refertur, tamen tanta est in hac vita, ut potius remissione peccatorum 
constet quam perfectione virtutum. Die diesseitige Gerechtigkeit ist gegenüber der jenseitigen re- 
duziert, weil sie unvermeidlicherweise einen mit unserer Sündhaftigkeit assoziierten officium- 
Aspekt hat (anders Horn [2008] 140). Man muß hier bedenken, daß das wichtigste der diessei- 
tigen Übel, mit denen die Tugenden kämpfen, das „Begehren des Fleisches wider den Geist“ 
(Gal 5, 17), d.h. der ständige innere Konflikt zwischen widerstreitenden guten und schlechten 
Willensrichtungen ist (vgl. z.B. civ. 19, 4 und sehr häufig in den antipelagianischen Schriften). 
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hatte, ist Liebe (diligere) gleichbedeutend mit dem eudaimonistischen Streben 
nach dem höchsten Gut - wir lieben Gott und sollen ihn lieben, weil es für uns 
kein größeres Gut gibt als ihn. Im nächsten Schritt identifiziert Augustinus diese 
Liebe jedoch mit der Gottesliebe des biblischen Doppelgebots (Mt 22, 37-40; Mk 
12, 35-37; Lk 20, 41-44: „Du sollst Gott, deinen Herrn, lieben von ganzem Herzen, 
ganzer Seele und ganzem Sinn, und du sollst deinen Nächsten lieben wie dich 
selbst. An diesen zwei Geboten hängt das ganze Gesetz und die Propheten“). Er 
legt das Liebesgebot also eudaimonistisch aus, eine Exegese, die bei ihm durch- 
aus geläufig ist. Für Augustins gegenwärtigen argumentativen Zweck ist die Iden- 
tifikation jedoch deswegen entscheidend, weil sie ihm die Möglichkeit gibt, die 
Untrennbarkeit der (eudaimonistisch verstandenen) Gottesliebe von der Näch- 
stenliebe zu zeigen und so den Nachweis zu führen, daß die wahre christliche 
Tugend nicht nur unter operativer, sondern auch unter teleologischer Perspek- 
tive - qua Liebe - politisch ist. Kurz gefaßt, lautet Augustins Argument: Von den 
drei Arten von Liebe, die das biblische Gebot erwähnt - Gottesliebe, Selbstliebe 
und Nächstenliebe - fallen die beiden ersteren in eins, weil die recht verstandene 
Selbstliebe in nichts anderem als dem Erstreben des für uns selbst Besten, also 
in Gottesliebe, bestehen kann. Wenn wir nun, wie es unsere Pflicht als Christen 
ist, das Gebot der Nächstenliebe befolgen und unseren Nächsten so lieben wie 
uns selbst, so werden wir auch für ihn nichts anderes erstreben als das, was wir 
als das für uns selbst Beste erkannt haben, also Gott.’ Damit hat Augustinus 
dem im 10. Kapitel in deutlicher Abweichung von der antiken Tradition postu- 
lierten „altruistischen Eudaimonismus“ eine theoretische Begründung gegeben, 
die dort noch gefehlt hatte, weil Augustinus für sie das Verständnis von Tugend 
als Liebe benötigte und dafür den gedanklichen Weg über die eschatologischen 
Tugenden gehen mußte. 

Auf dieser Grundlage vermag Augustinus nun den Definitionen der diessei- 
tigen Tugenden als Formen der Gottesliebe (ep. 155, 13) analoge Definitionen als 
Formen der Nächstenliebe an die Seite zu stellen: 


75 Paraphrasiert in ep. 155, 14 (CSEL 44, 444, 7-10); Zitat von Mt 22, 40: ep. 155, 15 (CSEL 44, 445, 
10f.) Schon in der Frühschrift De moribus (388 v. Chr.) findet die Tugenddiskussion im Horizont 
des Liebesgebots statt (vgl. mor. 1, 13; 18; 22). 

76 ep. 155, 14-15. Diese Deutung des Verhältnisses von Gottesliebe, Selbstliebe und Nächsten- 
liebe ist bei Augustinus geläufig. Der klassische Text ist doctr. chr. 1, 20-37, wo Gottes- und Näch- 
stenliebe mit Hilfe der Begrifflichkeit von frui und uti analysiert werden, die auch in unserem 
Brief einmal anklingt (ep. 155, 11 [CSEL 44, 441, 16]: ut in illo [= deo] te fruar, nach Philem 20; vgl. 
doctr. chr. 1,37). In trin. 8, 10-12 begründet Augustinus die Identität von Gottes- und Nächstenlie- 
be mit 1Joh 4, 8; 16 (deus dilectio est): Da Liebe reflexiv ist, liebt, wer den Nächsten liebt, auch die 
Liebe und damit Gott. Vgl. zum Ganzen O’Donovan (1980) 37-92. 
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(Der Mensch) muß also Gott lieben und seinen Nächsten wie sich selbst, damit er jeden 
Menschen, bei dem es ihm möglich ist, durch tröstende Hilfe oder belehrende Erziehung 
(informatione doctrinae) oder disziplinarischen Zwang (disciplinae cohercitione) zur Vereh- 
rung Gottes bringt - im Wissen, daß an diesen zwei Geboten das ganze Gesetz und die Pro- 
pheten hängen (vgl. Mt 22, 40 etc.). (16) Wer das mit nüchterner Unterscheidung auswählt, 
ist klug (prudens); wer sich hiervon durch keinerlei Bedrängnis abbringen läßt, ist tapfer 
(fortis); wer sich [hiervon] durch keine andere Art von Genuß [abbringen läßt], ist maßvoll 
(temperans); wer sich [hiervon] durch keinerlei Selbstüberhebung (elatione, ein alternativer 
Ausdruck für superbia) [abbringen läßt], ist gerecht (iustus).’” 


Daß dieser Katalog zu dem des 13. Kapitels komplementär ist, läßt sich an den 
engen Übereinstimmungen im Wortlaut und in der syntaktischen Gestaltung 
ablesen.’® Von Bedeutung ist, daß die christliche Nächstenliebe -- zumindest auf 
der politischen Ebene, aber womöglich nicht nur dort — dezidiert pädagogisch- 
paternalistisch gefaßt wird.’” Augustins Formulierungen nehmen die vorhin (ep. 
155, 12 [CSEL 44, 442, 2-5]) vorgetragene Forderung nach staatlichem Eingreifen 
zugunsten der wahren Religion wieder auf; so wie dieses vorhin ein Kriterium 
christlicher politischer Tugend war, läßt Augustinus es jetzt als notwendige Kon- 
sequenz, ja fast als Wesen der biblisch geforderten Nächstenliebe erscheinen, als 
die sich die christliche politische Tugend inzwischen erwiesen hat. Gewiß formu- 
liert Augustinus möglichst allgemein, was sicher nicht nur mit diplomatischer 
Diskretion zu tun hat, sondern auch damit, daß das Bemühen um die Konversion 
des Nächsten nicht auf den politischen Horizont beschränkt, sondern Aufgabe 
jedes Christen ist. Es sollte dennoch nicht übersehen werden, daß der Terminus 
für staatlichen Glaubenszwang (coercitio) nun ausdrücklich fällt. Augustinus for- 
muliert bewußt deutlicher als im 12. Kapitel und bereitet die explizite Erwähnung 
von Macedonius’ antidonatistischen Maßnahmen im Schlußkapitel rhetorisch 
vor. Die coercitio ist unmittelbarer Ausdruck der Nächstenliebe des christlichen 


77 ep. 155, 15-16 (CSEL 44, 446, 3-10): debet ergo et deum diligere et proximum tamquam se 
ipsum, ut quem potuerit hominem vel beneficentiae consolatione vel informatione doctrinae vel 
disciplinae cohercitione adducat ad colendum deum, sciens in his duobus praeceptis totam legem 
prophetasque pendere. (16) hoc qui sobria discretione eligit, prudens est; qui nulla hinc afflictione 
avertitur, fortis est, qui nulla alia delectatione, temperans est, qui nulla elatione, iustus est. Die 
Kapiteleinteilung der Mauriner ist hier unglücklich. 

78 Besonders auffällig ist die mehrfache Ellipse von inde averti in ep. 155, 13 und von hinc ... 
avertitur in ep. 155, 16, beide Male mit nachgestellter Nennung der betreffenden Tugend. 

79 Man kann sich an augustinische Äußerungen des Typs erinnert fühlen, daß wir den Näch- 
sten entweder lieben, weil er gerecht ist, oder damit er gerecht wird, womit der pädagogische 
Anspruch ebenfalls artikuliert ist (vgl. z.B. trin. 8, 9: qui ergo amat homines, aut quia iusti sunt 
aut ut iusti sint amare debet. sic enim et se ipsum amare debet aut quia iustus est aut ut iustus sit; 
sic enim diligit proximum tamquam se ipsum). 
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Staatsmanns - ein Argument für den staatlichen Glaubenszwang, das zwar in der 
Konsequenz augustinischen Denkens liegt,°° aber, soweit ich sehe, in Augustins 
sonstigen Rechtfertigungen der coercitio ohne Parallele ist.°! Der Grund für diese 
Differenz ist sicher, daß Augustinus hier nicht, wie etwa im 93. und 185. Brief, Kri- 
tikern der staatlichen antidonatistischen Maßnahmen antwortet, sondern einen 
Akteur derselben in seinem Tun zu bestärken sucht. 

Augustinus beschließt seine Überlegungen mit einem bemerkenswerten Text 
über die Identität der diesseitigen und der eschatologischen Tugenden: 


Denn es sind dieselben Tugenden: hier in der Ausübung, dort in der Wirkung, hier im 
Werk, dort im Lohn, hier in der zukommenden Handlung, dort im Ziel (hic in officio, ibi in 
fine). Darum werden alle Guten und Heiligen selbst unter den schlimmsten Martern dank 
göttlicher Hilfe glücklich genannt wegen der Hoffnung auf jenes glückselige Ziel, an dem 
sie glücklich sein werden; denn wenn sie unter denselben Martern und unerträglichsten 
Schmerzen ewig leiden müßten, würde niemand, der bei gesundem Verstand ist, bezwei- 
feln, daß sie elend sind, wie groß ihre Tugenden auch sein mögen.”? 


Augustinus formuliert den Gedanken nun ausdrücklich mit der Begrifflichkeit 
von officium und finis, die, wie wir sahen, seiner Tugenddiskussion von Anfangan 
zugrunde liegt. Natürlich signalisiert die Formulierung hier auch eine Differenz. 
Es handelt sich dabei aber nicht um die Differenz von Urbild und Abbild und auch 
nicht um die Differenz zwischen zwei Tugendstufen; sie liegt vielmehr darin, daß 


80 Gallay (1955) hat die berühmte Formel „Liebe und tu, was du willst“ (ep. Io. tr. 7, 8) als Recht- 
fertigung der antidonatistischen coercitio zu erweisen versucht (kritisch Berrouard [1996-2002]). 
Letztlich hat Gallay nur die Möglichkeit einer solchen Interpretation gezeigt, sie aber nicht mit 
textlicher Evidenz erhärten können (ep. 155 erwähnt er nicht). 

81 Die ausführlichsten dieser Rechtfertigungstexte (ep. 93 und ep. 185) argumentieren auf einer 
anderen Ebene. Vgl. Lamirande (1986-1994). Womöglich ist diese Singularität der Grund, daß 
man die Relevanz von ep. 155 für den Donatismusstreit und für die Problematik des Glaubens- 
zwangs bisher meist übersehen hat. Maier (1989) 185f. nimmt zwar das in ep. 155, 17 zitierte Edikt 
als Dokument Nr. 98 auf, doch spielt der Brief, soweit ich feststellen kann, in der Literatur zum 
Donatismus keine Rolle. Auch Dodaro (2004) läßt den antidonatistischen Aspekt des Briefs un- 
erwähnt und sucht seine politisch-praktische Seite stattdessen in Bezügen zu ep. 153, besonders 
zur Frage der Todesstrafe (Dodaro [2004] 443f.). Die Beziehung zur coercitio-Frage ist dagegen 
erkannt bei Catapano (2012) 129 Anm. 192 (in der dort genannten Literatur taucht ep. 155 aller- 
dings nicht auf). 

82 ep. 155, 16 (CSEL 44, 446, 16-447, 4): hic enim sunt eaedem virtutes in actu, ibi in effectu, hic 
in opere, ibi in mercede, hic in officio, ibi in fine. itaque omnes boni et sancti etiam in tormentis 
quibuslibet divino fulti adiutorio spe illius finis beati vocantur, quo fine beati erunt; nam si in eis- 
dem tormentis et atrocissimis doloribus semper essent, cum quibuslibet virtutibus eos esse miseros 
nulla sana ratio dubitaret. 
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die diesseitige Tugend im Gegensatz zur jenseitigen überhaupt ein officium hat; 
hätte sie dies nicht, so wäre sie von der jenseitigen Tugend ununterscheidbar, 
oder anders gesagt: die wahre Tugend des Christen im Diesseits ist seine wahre 
Tugend im Jenseits, nachdem sie ihr diesseitsbezogenes officium hinter sich gelas- 
sen hat und nur noch die reine Liebe ist, die schon im Diesseits ihr Wesenskern 
ist. Darum geht Augustinus an unserer Stelle so weit, die „philosophische“ These 
von der Autarkie der Tugend, die er vorhin (ep. 155, 12, CSEL 44, 442, 15f.) schon 
für die eschatologische Tugend in Anspruch genommen hatte, nun auch für die 
diesseitige christliche Tugend zu vindizieren und den christlichen Märtyrer nach 
dem Bild des stoischen Weisen zu stilisieren, dessen Glückseligkeit auch im Stier 
des Phalaris nicht gemindert ist.°? Gewiß handelt es sich vorläufig nur um eine 
erhoffte (spe) und noch nicht verwirklichte (re) Glückseligkeit.®* Aber sie folgt wie 
in dem alten philosophischen Autarkiemodell mit Notwendigkeit aus der wahren 
Tugend und unterscheidet sich in bedeutungsvoller Weise von dem Elend der 
Menschen, die -- wie die Schutzbefohlenen des Macedonius im 10. Kapitel - auf 
individueller oder politischer Ebene dem irdischen Scheinglück (terrena felicitas) 
nachjagen oder es sogar erreichen. 


Schlußbemerkung: 
Der 155. Brief und De civitate Dei 


Es sollte deutlich geworden sein, daß die neuplatonische Lehre von den Tugend- 
sraden zwar den Ausgangspunkt und gewissermaßen die Matrix von Augustins 
Argumentation im 155. Brief darstellt, aber durch die Kombination mit Theorie- 
elementen hellenistischer (die officium-finis-Unterscheidung) und biblischer 
Provenienz (das Liebesgebot) gänzlich transformiert worden ist. Politische und 
theoretische Tugend sind einerseits durch Augustins Eschatologisierung der letz- 
teren weiter auseinandergerückt, andererseits durch die christliche Neudefini- 
tion von Tugend als Liebe eng miteinander verknüpft worden. Ist nun diese Chri- 
stianisierung der politischen Tugenden, die ohne Frage eines der wesentlichen 
Anliegen Augustins in diesem Brief ist, gleichsam eine neuplatonische „divini- 
zation of political life“ (O’Meara) im christlichen Gewand? Und wenn das so ist, 


83 Vgl. ep. 155, 2, wo dieses traditionelle Beispiel (z.B. Cic. Tusc. 5, 75; Plot. 14, 5, 6f.) als Parade- 
fall des philosophischen Hochmuts und Illusionismus kritisiert wird. 

84 Die Antithese ist häufig bei Augustinus; vgl. ep. 155, 4; conf. 10, 29; trin. 13, 10; civ. 5, 24; 
19, 20. 
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setzt sich Augustinus damit in Widerspruch zu Decivitate Dei, wo er bekanntlich 
die Fremdheit (peregrinatio) der Bürgergemeinschaft Gottes in der Welt betont 
und an den wenigen Stellen, wo er überhaupt von dem christlichen Staatsmann 
spricht, dessen Handlungsmöglichkeiten, u.a. wegen der dem Menschen verbor- 
genen heilspädagogischen Pläne Gottes mit der Weltgeschichte, ausgesprochen 
zurückhaltend beurteilt?® Betrachten wir hierzu den Satz aus dem Schlußkapi- 
tel, in dem Augustinus direkt auf eine politische Aktion des Macedonius, sein 
Edikt gegen die Donatisten, Bezug nimmt: 


Hättest du an ihr (= der Frömmigkeit, pietas) nicht bereits teil und würdest du nicht urtei- 
len, daß diese deine zeitlichen Ämter ihr zu dienen haben, dann würdest du den donatisti- 
schen Häretikern nicht zwecks ihrer Rückführung zur Einheit und zum Frieden Christi per 
Edikt mitteilen: „Um euretwillen geschieht dies; um euretwillen bemühen sich die Priester 
des unverdorbenen Glaubens, um euretwillen der Kaiser Augustus, um euretwillen auch 
wir, seine Richter“, und vieles andere, was du in demselben Edikt so formuliert hast, daß 
deutlich wird, daß du im Gewand des irdischen Richters®® zu einem nicht geringen Teil an 
das himmlische Gemeinwesen (caelestem rem publicam) denkst.” 


Das ist keinesfalls lediglich ein angehängtes Kompliment an den Adressaten. Es 
ergibt sich vielmehr logisch aus dem Gedankengang und wird, wie wir gesehen 
haben, durch mehrere allgemeiner gehaltene Passagen der Argumentation vorbe- 
reitet und theoretisch fundiert. In diesem Sinne verfolgen die philosophisch-theo- 
logischen Überlegungen des 155. Briefes den praktischen Zweck, ein bestimmtes 
politisches Verhalten des Macedonius herbeizuführen oder zu stabilisieren. Von 
besonderem Interesse ist für unsere Zwecke der letzte, die civitas Dei ausdrücklich 
erwähnende Satz.°® Er ließe sich durchaus so lesen, als ob Macedonius in seinem 


85 Einschlägig sind im Grunde nur die Kapitel civ. 5, 24-26 (dazu Tornau [2006] 327-329). Paral- 
lelen zum 155. Brief gibt es hier durchaus; so gehört es etwa zum Glück eines christlichen Kaisers, 
daß er die katholische Religion fördert (civ. 5, 24: felices eos dicimus, ... sisuam potestatem ad dei 
cultum maxime dilatandum maiestati eius famulam faciunt). Dodaro (2004a) 212 bringt aufgrund 
solcher Berührungen Macedonius mit den felices imperatores von civ. 5, 24 in Verbindung. 

86 Zum Richteramt als einem für die terrena civitas typischen Phänomen vgl. εἶν. 19, 6. 

87 ep. 155, 17 (CSEL 44, 447, 10-18): cuius nisi iam particeps esses tuosque istos honores tem- 
porales ei servire oportere iudicares, non Donatistis haereticis ad eos in unitatem Christi pacem- 
que redigendos per edictum diceres: pro vobis hoc agitur; pro vobis sacerdotes incorruptae fidei, 
pro vobis imperator Augustus, pro vobis nos quoque eius iudices laboramus et alia multa, quae in 
eodem edicto ita posuisti, ut te appareat in terreni iudicis cingulo non parva ex parte caelestem 
rem publicam cogitare. 

88 caelestis res publica ist hierfür nur eine terminologische Variante, die schon am Anfang des 
Briefs erscheint (ep. 155, 1 [CSEL 44, 430, 16]) und außerdem an ep. 155, 7 (CSEL 44, 437, 13: rei 
publicae ... amatorem) anklingt. Vgl. εἶν. 2, 19; ep. 96, 1; ep. 138, 17; ep. 140, 63. 
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weltlichen Amt die himmlische res publica schon auf Erden herbeizuführen ver- 
suchte - was in der Tat eine Art Vergöttlichung des diesseitigen Staatswesens 
und ein flagranter Widerspruch zu De civitate Dei wäre, wo ja nicht zuletzt gegen 
eine Sakralisierung des römischen Imperiums und eine neuplatonisch-metaphy- 
sische Überhöhung des christlichen Kaisers im Stil der „Reichstheologie“ Eusebs 
argumentiert wird.®? Doch ist eine solche Vergöttlichung an unserer Stelle auch 
kaum gemeint. Im wenig später verfaßten 5. Buch von De civitate Dei ist über den 
Umgang des Inhabers wahrer virtus mit seinen politischen Gegnern (inimici) zu 
lesen: 


... daß er sie so liebt, daß er seine Hasser und Kritiker als gebesserte (correctos) Mitbürger in 
der oberen, nicht in der irdischen Heimat haben möchte. 


Die Bürgergemeinschaft Gottes oder „obere Heimat“ ist hier eine transzendente 
oder eher eschatologische Kategorie. Augustinus will sagen, daß der tugendhafte 
Christ im diesseitigen Horizont harte Maßnahmen, wie etwa die Strafe des Exils, 
im Namen der Nächstenliebe hinnimmt oder selbst durchführt, weil die Gegner 
durch sie im Erfolgsfall zu Mitgliedern der Bürgergemeinschaft Gottes werden -- 
auch wenn sich dies möglicherweise erst im Eschaton realisiert. Im selben Sinne 
dürfte Augustinus im 155. Brief meinen, daß Macedonius’ politisches Handeln 
sich nicht nach innerweltlichen Maßstäben, sondern nach dem Maßstab der 
civitas Dei richtet -- so wie der Maßstab seiner politischen Tugenden die eschato- 
logischen Tugenden sind. Augustins politische Philosophie im 155. Brief ist also 
mit derjenigen von De civitate Deiim Ganzen konsistent. Dennoch setzt erim Brief 
einen deutlich anderen Akzent, insofern er der Figur des christlichen Staatsmanns 
ungleich größere Aufmerksamkeit widmet und die Möglichkeiten seines heilsa- 
men Wirkens im irdischen Staat bei allem eschatologischen Vorbehalt insgesamt 
optimistischer zu beurteilen scheint. Die Ursache für diese Differenz dürfte darin 
liegen, daß Augustinus im Brief an Macedonius an einen politischen Praktiker 
schreibt und ihn zu beeinflussen versucht -- daß also, mit anderen Worten, der 
Denker und Autor Augustinus hier selbst politischer Praktiker ist. 


89 Vgl. dazu zusammenfassend O’Meara (2003) 145-151; 154-158. 

90 εἶν. 5, 19 (CCL 47, 155, 25-27): ita diligat, ut suos osores νοὶ detractores velit correctos habere 
consortes non in terrena patria, sed superna. Man darf sich daran erinnern, daß das Exil zu den 
kaiserlichen Strafmaßnahmen gegen bekehrungsunwillige Donatisten zählte. 
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Irmgard Männlein-Robert 

Platonismus als ‚Philosophie des Glücks‘: 
Programm, Symbolik und Form in der 

Vita Procli des Marinos* 


Alle antiken philosophischen Haireseis beschreiben das letzte ethische Ziel 
(Telos) als Glück (Eudaimonia). Für die platonischen Philosophen der Kaiserzeit 
und der Spätantike besteht diese Eudaimonia ganz wesentlich in der ‚Anglei- 
chung an Gott‘ oder ‚Homoiosis Theo‘, wie sie Platon mehrfach in seinem (Euvre 
formuliert hat.! Während sich in Platons Schriften stets eine latente Spannung? 
zwischen dem ethischen Ideal der Arete und einem spirituellen Ideal der Dis- 
tanzierung von der Welt abzeichnet, wird gerade das Moment der Weltflucht bei 
kaiserzeitlichen Platonikern bis Plotin von dominierenden Ausdifferenzierun- 
gen zur Arete überlagert. Bei den neuplatonischen Philosophen, wie z. B. Plotin, 
Porphyrios, Iamblich, Proklos und Marinos, finden sich differenzierte, durch- 
aus unterschiedliche Interpretationen der platonischen ‚Angleichung an Gott‘: 
So bedingen etwa divergierende Seelenlehren oder metaphysisch-theologische 
Überzeugungen sowie die unterschiedliche Wertschätzung theurgischer Prak- 
tiken neue, transformierte Konzepte der alten platonischen Glücksformel der 
‚Homoiosis Theo‘. Den maßgeblichen Wendepunkt konstatieren wir mit Plotin,* 
in dessen Auffassung der Platonischen ‚Homoiosis Theo‘ der Aspekt der Flucht 
(φυγή) ‚von hier nach dort‘ klar in den Vordergrund tritt.” Die punktuell bereits 
zu Lebzeiten gelingenden Fluchten der Seele Plotins in den Bereich des transzen- 


* Dieser Dominic O’Meara gewidmete Beitrag gehört in den Kontext einer Studie über spätantike 
Philosophenviten, die in Form einer Monographie erscheinen soll. Die Literaturangaben in den 
Anmerkungen sind daher auf das unmittelbar Notwendige konzentriert. 

1 Etwa Plat. Tht. 176 ἃ 8-- 1, Resp. X 613 a 7- 1, Tim. 90 d 1-7, Leg. IV 716 a-d. 

2 Dillon (1996); Sedley (1997); Annas (1999); Russell (2004) 245 bezieht den Philebos zur Linde- 
rung der spirituellen Spannung mit ein; Baltzly (2004) 298f. 

3 Ausführlicher dazu siehe Männlein-Robert (2012a). 

4 Die Bedeutung Plotins für die platonische Ethik lässt sich z. B. an der aufwendigen Widerle- 
gung seines Zeitgenossen, des Platonikers Longin, ermessen, der unter dem Titel Περὶ τέλους 
Plotins und Amelios’ Telos-Auffassungen einer (kritischen) Würdigung unterzieht (etwa in den 
Jahren 265-268 n. Chr.). Longin hat aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach bereits Kenntnis von Plot.12, 
16 und ev. auch 1 4. Sein beträchtlicher Aufwand einer Widerlegung Plotins und Amelios’ wird 
bereits am aufwendig konzipierten Prooimion dieser Schrift ersichtlich, dazu Männlein-Robert 
(2001) 167-216. 

5 Bei Plotin etwa 1 6, 6-9. 
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denten Nous, wie Plotin sie selbst etwa in Enneade IV 8 (im Introitus) beschreibt, 
werden durch seelische Ekstasen möglich, die lange und intensive Mühe der Vor- 
bereitung, der Askese erfordern. Der dafür nötige bedingungslose Rückzug ins 
innere Selbst, wie Plotin ihn einfordert und auch selbst vorexerziert, ist nicht frei 
vom Ruch der Weltferne. Die Sehnsucht nach Lösung vom Körper und danach, die 
eigene Existenzform in Konzentration auf das göttliche Eine ganz auf den intel- 
lektuellen Bereich zu beschränken, ist unverkennbar. Plotins Biograph Porphy- 
rios ist freilich bemüht, in der Würdigung seines Lehrers (Vita Plotini) diesen vor 
allem in erzählten Anekdoten und szenischen Bildern als einen zumindest halb- 
wegs dem Leben zugewandten Philosophen in Umsetzung seiner ethischer Ideale 
darzustellen.’ Nachdrücklich beschreibt er Plotins Bemühen und Ringen um die 
Angleichung an Gott und schildert seine zu Lebzeiten punktuell vollzogenen see- 
lischen Ekstasen und Momente der Einung mit dem göttlichen Einen.® Damit ver- 
weist Porphyrios auf die zwar schwierige, aber letztlich mögliche Erreichbarkeit 
dieses Telos, die freilich nur in der Transzendenz von Dauer sein kann. 

Auch Marinos von Neapolis, der Biograph des neuplatonischen Philosophen 
Proklos,? illustriert dessen Angleichung oder Annäherung an Gott auf seinem 
Weg durch das irdische Leben im Körper. Wie bereits mit der Vita Plotini ist auch 
mit seiner Vita Procli der glückliche Fall gegeben, dass hier eine literarische Prä- 
sentation der Philosophie, nicht zuletzt der gelebten Ethik des Proklos, überlie- 
fert ist.!° Im erhaltenen (Euvre des Proklos findet sich bekanntlich keine syste- 
matische Behandlung ethischer Fragestellungen, so dass vor allem mit der Vita 
Procli die Möglichkeit einer Annäherung an seine Ethik gegeben ist. Das immer 
srundlegende platonische Telos der Eudaimonia, methodisch realisierbar durch 
die Angleichung an Gott, wird in diesem Text m.E. in ungewöhnlicher Weise 
fokussiert: Anders als Porphyrios seinen Lehrer Plotin inszeniert nämlich Marinos 
seinen Lehrer und Vorgänger Proklos nicht nur als vorbildlichen, spirituell wie 
charismatisch herausragenden Platoniker, sondern als dezidiert ‚glücklichen‘ Phi- 
losophen. Die Vita Procli erweist sich daher als bemerkenswerter Text: Nicht nur 
Leben, Wirken und Philosophieren des platonischen Philosophen Proklos werden 
szenisch charakterisiert und vielfach grundlegende philosophische Lehren des 
Proklos, etwa ontologisch-metaphysische Überzeugungen, bildhaft gestaltet und 


6 IV 8, 1: πολλάκις ἐγειρόμενος εἰς ἐμαυτὸν ἐκ τοῦ σώματος. 

7 Siehe Brisson et al. (1982/1992); auch Männlein-Robert (2002). 

8 Siehe Porph. VPlot. c. 22 und das Apollon-Orakel ebd. c. 23. 

9 Zu Marinos siehe Saffrey (2005). 

10 Grundlegend sind Text, Übersetzung, Kommentar und Einleitung in Saffrey/Segonds (2002). 
Nach dieser Ausgabe wird hier zitiert. 
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anschaulich vermittelt, sondern auch das umfassende Glück dieses Philosophen 
wird im Text der Vita explizit gemacht." Das ist wohl auch der Grund dafür, dass 
in Erweiterung des ursprünglichen Titels Πρόκλος (oder auch Biog Πρόκλου)" die 
handschriftliche Tradition bis hin zur Editio princeps (1559) den erweiterten Titel 
Πρόκλος ἢ περὶ εὐδαιμονίας (‚Proklos oder über das Glück‘) dokumentiert." Der 
Name Proklos steht somit gleichbedeutend für Glück, Eudamonia. Worin besteht 
nun das Glück des Proklos, inwiefern kann dieser selbst als ‚Glück‘, als dessen 
Verkörperung oder Vollendung schlechthin bezeichnet werden? 

Bevor diese Frage beantwortet werden kann, soll mit Blick auf die Aspekte 
‚Form‘ und ‚Symbolik‘ die literarische Form der Vita Procli im generischen Zusam- 
menhang hagiographischer Schriften erläutert sowie anhand einiger ausgewähl- 
ter Episoden und Begebenheiten die philosophische Symbolik in der Proklos-Vita 
skizziert werden. Darauf folgen Überlegungen darüber, worin die Eudaimonia 
des Proklos besteht, wie sie sich literarisch artikuliert und welche Programmatik 
der Biograph Marinos mit einer solchen Darstellung intendiert. 


Literarische Form und philosophische Symbolik 


Die kaiserzeitlich-spätantiken platonischen Philosophenviten bilden ein kleines 
Textensemble, das den Kriterien des spätantiken ‚hagiographischen Diskurses‘ 
voll und ganz entspricht.'* Im Zentrum der hagiographisch stilisierten Lebens- 
darstellungen paganer Philosophen stehen entweder ‚alte‘ Autoritäten wie 
Platon oder Pythagoras oder aber zeitgenössische Platoniker wie Plotin im 3. Jh., 
Porphyrios, Iamblich, Aidesios oder Chrysanthios im ausgehenden 3. und 4. Jh. 
oder Proklos im 5. Jh. und Isidoros im 6. Jh. n. Chr. Der jeweils geschilderte Philo- 
soph erhält den Status einer ‚heiligen‘, normativ-vorbildlichen Autorität in allen 
Lebenslagen und in philosophischen Belangen. Wie schon Platon und Pythago- 
ras werden auch Philosophen wie Plotin, ITamblich oder Proklos in den Lebens- 
beschreibungen ihrer Schüler als ‚heilige Männer‘ (‚holy men‘) dargestellt." 


11 Z.B. VPr. 2; 3; 4; 10; 21; 32; 34 u.ö. 

12 So in der Suda s.v. Marinos (M 198, t. III p. 324, 12-15). 

13 Dazu umfassend Saffrey/Segonds (2002) XLI und CXXXII. 

14 Van Uytfanghe (1988) 155-178. 

15 Zu Porphyrios’ Vita Plotini, zu Tamblichs Vita in den Vitae soph. et philos. des Eunapios oder 
auch zu Marinos’ Vita Procli als hagiographische Schriften siehe Edwards (2000) und Becker 
(2013) 51-77 und 207-235. 
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Die Typologie solcher paganer, ‚hellenischer‘ Heiliger ist seit längerem’ bekannt 
und seither immer wieder differenziert worden.” Nur kurz sei auf Elemente, 
Motive und Topoi verwiesen, die in den Philosophenviten wiederkehren und auf 
einen gemeinsamen Fundus an ‚mental habits“® verweisen: ‚Theioi andres‘ sind 
allesamt als philosophische Lehrer tätig, nachdem sie sich als Schüler einem ganz 
besonderen Philosophen verschrieben haben. Wunder, Orakel und prophetische 
Träume ranken sich um ihre Geburt und markieren ihren göttlichen Status, ihre 
außergewöhnlichen prophetischen Fähigkeiten beweisen sie ein Leben lang. Von 
großer körperlicher Widerstandskraft führen sie das aufopferungsvoll-asketische 
Leben von Gelehrten, körperliche Gebrechen werden märtyrergleich ertragen, 
sie gebieten über außergewöhnliche psychische wie intellektuelle Energie und 
Dynamik. Ihre Tugendhaftigkeit ist vollkommen, ihre arete in jeder Hinsicht 
vorzüglich. Sie vollbringen Wunder, heilen Todkranke, lassen es regnen und 
beruhigen Erdbeben. Die nachplotinischen ‚theioi andres‘ wie z.B. Iamblich und 
Proklos beweisen darüber hinaus auch bemerkenswerte theurgische Begabung. 
Die vorbildlichen Platoniker nehmen Sterben und Tod als Befreiung der Seele 
vom Körper ohne jeden Widerstand gelassen an. Nach ihrem Tod wird ihr heiliger 
Charakter durch eindeutige Naturzeichen oder Orakel bestätigt und so gleichsam 
abschließend dokumentiert. Alle der skizzierten Topoi finden sich auch in der 
Vita Procli des Marinos. 

Die hagiographischen Texte haben allesamt protreptischen und isagogi- 
schen Charakter und stellen im Rahmen des platonischen Philosophieunterrichts 
wie darüber hinaus philosophische Lebensentwürfe mit Modellcharakter dar. 
Fast immer handelt es sich m.E. zugleich um literarisch stilisierte Kampfschrif- 
ten, die sich gegen Kontrahenten im eigenen philosophischen Lager oder gegen 
Bedrohungen von außen richten. Sowohl die Vita Plotini des Porphyrios als auch 
die Vita Procli des Marinos müssen in ihrem jeweiligen zeitgenössischen Entste- 
hungskontext als programmatische Texte gelten, die zur internen wie der öffent- 
lichkeitswirksamen Verewigung eines großen Philosophen, freilich mit jeweils 
ganz unterschiedlicher Zielsetzung und Intention, beitragen: Dient die Vita Plotini 
(verfasst ca. 301-305 n. Chr.) mehrere Jahrzehnte nach dem Tod Plotins als bio- 
sraphisch-bibliographisch strukturierender Prätext vor einer Gesamtausgabe der 
Enneaden,” ist die Vita Procli als selbständiger Text, genauer als enkomiastische 


16 Wegweisend war die monumentale Studie Ludwig Bielers (1935/1936). 
17 Z.B. Fowden (1982) oder Edwards (2000); Cox (1983). 

18 Im weiteren Sinne von Bourdieu (1967). 

19 Dazu Mansfeld (1994) 43-48 und Männlein-Robert (2002) 581f. 
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Rede,?° unabhängig von einer Werkausgabe im Jahr nach Proklos’ Tod verfasst 
worden (Proklos stirbt am 17. April 485 n. Chr.). Indem Marinos diesen rhetorisch 
fulminanten Makarismos auf seinen Lehrer anlässlich des ersten Todestages des 
Proklos (am 17. April 486) in Athen vorträgt, bringt er seine Verpflichtung gegen- 
über dem Lehrer und Vorgänger Proklos zum Ausdruck und beweist mit dieser 
Lobrede auf den Vorgänger die eigene Legitimation für dessen Nachfolge. Eine 
offenbar gleichzeitig komponierte poetische Fassung dieses Enkomions ist in der 
Suda bezeugt, aber nicht (vollständig) überliefert.?' 

Die Vita Procli des Marinos stellt ein spätes Glied einer „literarischen Reihe 
dar, die längst nicht mehr nur auf allgemein mentalitätsgeschichtlichen, sondern 
auch auf intertextuellen Beziehungen beruht. Dies zeigt sich schon im ersten 
Satz der Proklos-Vita, der ein wörtliches Leit-Zitat aus Porphyrios’ Vita Plotini 
darstellt.”° In beiden Texten findet sich der Hinweis auf die Zeitgenossenschaft 
des Verfassers, die zugleich Augenzeugenschaft und Authentizität verbürgt — die 
Hagiographie nähert sich der Historiographie.”* Das prooimiale Zitat des Beglau- 
bigungsmotivs soll offenkundig den Leser zum Vergleich beider Viten motivieren, 
imitatio wird zu Lektüreanweisung und Darstellungsmodus. Die Vita Plotini des 
Porphyrios, die erste hagiographische Würdigung eines zeitgenössischen Philo- 
sophen, stellt somit einen ständigen Bezugspunkt in der ebenfalls einem zeitge- 
nössischen Platoniker gewidmeten Vita Procli des Marinos dar. 

Programmatisch abweichend ist bereits der Eingang der Vita Procli, der 
zugleich als Einführung in die Semantik von Text und Protagonist gelten darf. 
Hier findet sich eine eingehende Würdigung der körperlichen Verfasstheit und 
Schönheit des Philosophen Proklos. Seine äußere physische Hülle, die in zitat- 
hafter Bezugnahme auf Platons Phaidros (250 c 5f.) als „austernartige Schale“ 
(ὀστρεώδει περιβλήματι) bezeichnet wird, trägt die Spuren (griech. ἴχνη) seiner 
inneren, seelischen Tugenden. Mit der Schönheit seiner Seele korrespondiert 
beinahe physiognomisch die des Körpers, beide konvergieren in ihrer Symmet- 
rie und Anmut. Die Fülle des Glanzes seiner Seele teilt sich dem Körper mit, auf 
dem sogar Licht sichtbar wird, wie mehrfach in der Vita gesagt ist.’ Ließ sich 
Plotin Porphyrios zufolge nicht freiwillig abmalen, da er ein Bild als ontologisch 


«22 


20 Zur Gattung und ihren Topoi siehe Saffrey/Segonds (2002) XLI-XLVII. 

21 Sudae Lex., M 198, t. II, p. 324, 12-15 (ἐπικῶς) mit Saffrey/Segonds (2002) X mit Anm. 1. Zur 
paganen Hagiographie in Versen siehe Agosti (2009). 

22 So etwa im Sinne von Jauss (1967). 

23 Vgl. VPr. 1, 2f. (τοῦ καθ’ ἡμᾶς γεγονότος φιλοσόφου Πρόκλου) mit Porph. VPlot. 1,1 (Πλωτῖνος 
ὁ καθ’ ἡμᾶς γεγονὼς φιλόσοφος). 

24 Dazu Männlein-Robert (2002). 

25 Z.B. VPr. 3, 34-39; 23, 21-26. 
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minderwertiges Produkt ansah,?‘ so lässt sich auch Proklos Marinos zufolge 
nicht in ein gemaltes Bild fassen. Gewandelt hat sich gegenüber Porphyrios bzw. 
Plotin allerdings die Begründung: Die mimetische Wiedergabe misslingt, nicht 
etwa, weil sich das immaterielle Wesen nicht im materiellen Bild repräsentieren 
ließe, sondern weil Proklos schlicht und einfach zu schön ist, um mit irdischen 
Farben dargestellt zu werden. Hier kann der Biograph einspringen: Mit seinem 
hagiographisch-idealisierenden ‚Porträt‘ stilisiert er den Porträtierten gleichsam 
zur Ikone.” So gelingt es ihm, Proklos‘ einzigartige Harmonie von seelischer und 
körperlicher Schönheit einzufangen und zu vermitteln. Wie die äußere Schönheit 
des Proklos auf seine innere, seelische Schönheit verweist, mit dieser korrespon- 
diert, so verweist die Schilderung von Proklos‘ Leben, Wirken und Tun auf seine 
philosophische Eignung, Überzeugung und Ausrichtung. In Übereinstimmung 
mit der von Proklos selbst favorisierten allegorischen Textdeutung kann und soll 
also auch das Leben des Proklos entsprechend gelesen werden. 

Im Folgenden schildert Marinos das Leben seines Lehrers (VPr. c. 6ff.): Dieser 
wird um ca. 411 n. Chr. in Konstantinopel, das hier konsequent in Ablehnung 
des christlichen Namens ‚Byzanz‘ heißt, in einer aus Lykien stammenden Familie 
geboren. Erzogen im lykischen Xanthos wendet sich Proklos nach juristischem 
Studium in Alexandria der Philosophie zu, studiert dann zunächst in Alexandria 
(aristotelische) Logik und Mathematik (ebd. c. 8), bis er 430 nach Athen wech- 
selt, wo er rasch Eingang in die privat organisierte platonische Schule des hoch- 
betagten Plutarch von Athen findet (ebd. c. 12). Vor allem Plutarch, aber auch 
dessen enger Schüler Syrian werden seine eigentlichen philosophischen Lehrer 
und Wegweiser. Plutarch setzt als seine Nachfolger (diadochoi) Syrian und dann 
Proklos ein, der ab 437 für fast 50 Jahre, bis zu seinem Tod 485 n. Chr. diese pla- 
tonische Schule in Athen leitet. Sein Todestag im April 485 wird durch zwei Son- 
nenfinsternisse gerahmt, von denen eine im Jahr vor Proklos‘ Tod, genauer am 
14. 1. 484, die andere etwa ein Jahr nach seinem Tod, am 19. Mai 486, beobachtet 
wurde. Der Tod des göttlichen Proklos 485 wird also - das macht Marinos durch 
seine literarische Komposition deutlich (ebd. c. 37) - von kosmologisch spekta- 
kulären Ereignissen flankiert.”® Aus der Fülle der in der Vita Procli geschilderten 
Anekdoten, Impressionen, Szenen und Episoden, die Marinos bietet, sei eine her- 
ausgegriffen, die mit Blick auf den Symbolgehalt der gesamten Vita und mit Blick 
auf die gewählte Fragestellung besonders aussagekräftig zu sein scheint: Das ist 


26 Pepin (1992). 

27 Zur literarischen ‚Ikonisierung‘ von Philosophen bereits bei Eunapios siehe Becker (2013) 
57-68. 

28 Siehe auch unten 5. 254f. mit Anm. 51-22. 
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die Reise des Proklos nach Athen, wie Marinos sie schildert. Dabei handelt es 
sich nicht um die erste Reise, die Proklos unternimmt. Zuvor war der junge Rhe- 
torikstudent Proklos nämlich von Alexandria aus mit seinem Lehrer Leonas nach 
Byzanz gereist. Diese Rückkehr in seine Vaterstadt wird ihm zum Schlüsselerleb- 
nis für seine künftig rein philosophischen Interessen. Dort war ihm nämlich noch 
im Jünglingsalter die persönliche Schutzgöttin von Byzanz, Athene, im Traum 
erschienen und hatte ihn - in einer Art protreptikos logos — zur Philosophie 
ermuntert (ebd. c. 6, 10f.: ὄναρ φαινομένη ἐπὶ φιλοσοφίαν παρεκάλει). Athena 
wird (ebd. c. 6, 6f. und 9, 9f.) als αἰτία seines Seins resp. Werdens beschrieben: 
Das ist physisch mit Bezug auf Proklos’ Geburtsstadt Byzanz, übertragen auf seine 
künftige Existenz als Philosoph in der nach Athene benannten Hauptstadt der 
Philosophie — Athen - zu verstehen. Der Eindruck eines genuinen Bekehrungser- 
lebnisses wird jedoch vermieden; es scheint eher, als habe der ohnehin schon auf 
dem Weg zur Philosophie befindliche, bildungsbeflissene Proklos lediglich eines 
Stimulus’ bedurft. Als Proklos dann, nach Alexandria zurückgekehrt, sich aus- 
schließlich philosophischen Studien zuwendet und über den unzureichenden 
Unterricht seiner Philosophielehrer enttäuscht ist, erinnert er sich an Traumbild 
und Ermunterung Athenas in Byzanz (ebd. c. 10) und segelt ‚unter günstigen Vor- 
zeichen der Götter‘ (θεῖοι σύμβολοι, ehd. c. 10, 14) nach Athen. Damit die Philoso- 
phie Platons rein erhalten bliebe, so Marinos, schickten die Götter Proklos nach 
Athen als Geburtsstätte der Philosophie überhaupt (ebd. c. 10, 10-16). 

Wie mit der Reise in die Geburtsstadt Byzanz eine erste Selbstfindung, eine 
erste Rückkehr zu seinem physischen Ursprung beschrieben war, handelt es sich 
auch bei der Fahrt des Proklos nach Athen um eine durch die Götter motivierte 
Reise, nun zu seinem geistig-intellektuellen Ursprung (αἰτία), der Philosophie 
selbst, deren Erbe Proklos übernehmen und fortführen soll. In der Schilderung 
dieser Athenfahrt (ebd. c. 10) zeichnet sich der komplexe Symbolwert solcher Epi- 
soden, wie sie Marinos mehrfach schildert, besonders exemplarisch ab: 

Als der junge Proklos unten im Hafen Piräus ankommt, macht er sich unter 
Begleitung seines in Athen ansässigen lykischen Landsmannes, des Sophisten 
Nikolaos, auf den Weg hinauf in die Stadt Athen. Unterwegs macht er erschöpft, 
ohne es zu wissen, im Sokrateion, einem heiligen Kultort für Sokrates, Halt. Man 
bringt dem Durstigen Wasser von der bei der Sokrates-Säule befindlichen Quelle. 
Während Proklos trinkt, erkennt er den Ort, an dem er sich niedergelassen, 
welches Wasser er getrunken hat. Die plötzliche Erkenntnis erfolgt durch die vom 
Wasser ausgehende Inspiration, die von seinem Begleiter Nikolaos als bedeutsa- 
mes Vorzeichen (symbolon) gewertet wird - zu deuten ist das natürlich als Trank 


29 Siehe auch ebd. c. 10, 6-10. 
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aus der philosophischen Musenquelle. Im Anschluss daran geht Proklos in die 
Stadt Athen und steigt, wie es heißt, zum Gipfel hinauf (eig τὴν ἄκραν), gemeint 
ist zur Akropolis. Am Eingang trifft er auf den Türhüter, der gerade die Schlüssel 
in die Türe gesteckt hat und abschließen will. Die bei Marinos wiedergegebenen 
Worte des Türhüters sind berühmt: „Wahrlich, wenn du nicht gekommen wärst, 
hätte ich geschlossen“ (ebd. c. 10, 41f.: ἀληθῶς, ei μὴ ἦλθες, ἔκλειον). Freilich darf 
dieser viel zitierte Ausspruch nicht aus dem Kontext gerissen werden, denn gerade 
der kompositorische Zusammenhang und dessen grundlegender, allgemeiner 
Bedeutungsgehalt sind -- abgesehen davon, dass Marinos explizit auf den Sym- 
bolwert der Platonischen Diadoche des Proklos hinweist -- bedeutungsvoll. Die 
hier geschilderte topographische Szenenfolge mit ihrer ‚anagogischen‘ Dynamik 
gewinnt nämlich philosophische, sogar spezifisch platonische Bedeutung: Der 
Aufstieg vom Hafen in die Stadt und hinauf zur Akropolis liest sich allegorisch 
als Lebensweg des Philosophen, der nach dem berühmten Bild in Platons Höh- 
lengleichnis (Politeia VII 519 d) von unten aus der Höhle aufsteigt und dort zum 
Licht der wahren Erkenntnis und des Guten gelangt, zum eigentlichen Ursprung 
allen Seins zurückkehrt, sich dann freilich wieder in die Höhle hinab begibt, um 
den Mitmenschen zu helfen. Platon selbst hatte in der berühmten Eröffnungs- 
szene der Politeia die Bewegungen des Auf- und des Abstiegs zwischen Athen 
und Piräus für seinen Protagonisten Sokrates ebenfalls räumlich und szenisch 
inszeniert.?° Proklos beginnt also, soviel steht fest, seinen philosophischen Wer- 
degang in gut sokratisch-platonischer Tradition, er geht den Weg, den ihm die 
Götter vorgegeben haben. Der Aufstieg vom Piräus zur Akropolis ist beschwerlich, 
Proklos hat Durst. Der zunächst unbewusste, aber vom Götterwillen inszenierte 
Halt des Proklos im Sokrateion und sein Trunk von der heiligen Sokrates-Quelle 
sowie seine plötzliche Erkenntnis um den Ort verweisen nachdrücklich darauf, 
dass Sokrates resp. sokratische Philosophie nach wie vor als wichtige Station für 
einen (platonischen) Philosophen gelten muss - wir dürfen hier einen impliziten 
Verweis auf Methodik und Ethik vermuten. Proklos erwirbt sich seine philoso- 
phische Inspiration durch die konkrete Aneignung, geradezu physische Einver- 
leibung bedeutender Autoren, Philosophen und Bildungsgüter und wird damit 
zum wohl bedeutendsten Vertreter eines als Universalwissenschaft verstandenen 
Platonismus. Mit seinem Aufstieg zur Akropolis erweist Proklos seiner persönli- 
chen Schutzgöttin wie der Göttin der Philosophie überhaupt seine Reverenz, geht 
doch die ganze Athen-Reise auf eine entsprechende Traumanweisung Athenas 
selbst zurück (vgl. c. 6; 9). 


30 Dazu Szlezäk (1985) 272; Männlein-Robert (2012b) 16. 
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Die Worte des Türhüters haben überdies auch gegenwartsbezogene Pro- 
grammatik: Als Proklos knapp zwanzigjährig in Athen ankommt, also um das 
Jahr 430 n. Chr., haben die Christen die dortige Lebenswelt bereits nachhaltig 
beeinflusst und geprägt. Nach der kurzen Renaissance der paganen Religion 
durch Kaiser Julian in den frühen 360er Jahren regieren ausschließlich christli- 
che Kaiser im Osten. Zur Zeit des Proklos erlässt Kaiser Theodosius II. (408-450) 
nicht wenige restriktive Gesetze, die die Ausübung paganer alter Kulte und die 
Verehrung alter Götter erheblich einschränken sollten, offenbar aber nicht den 
gewünschten Erfolg brachten. Fin Gesetz von 435 ordnet dann sogar die Zerstö- 
rung noch stehender paganer Tempel an, die mit Kreuzzeichen versehen, also 
christianisiert werden sollen (Cod. Th. 16, 10, 25). In diesem Kontext gewinnt eine 
spätere Episode an Kontur: Denn auf eine Weisung der Göttin Athena, erneut im 
Traum, nimmt Proklos das Bild der Göttin, ursprünglich im Parthenon auf der 
Akropolis, in sein Haus auf. Marinos macht hier unmissverständlich deutlich, 
dass Christen das Bild der Pallas Athena im Parthenon beseitigen wollten (VPr. 
c. 30, 1-11). Das Haus des Proklos wird damit zum neuen Temenos für Pallas 
Athena, Proklos selbst erscheint als deren Hüter und Priester. 

Doch zurück zu Proklos’ Aufstieg zur Akropolis (ebd. c. 10): Als er oben 
ankommt, lässt ihn der Türhüter gerade noch ein, er kommt also im letzten 
Moment. Deutlich ist daran die glückliche Konvergenz persönlicher Leistung 
sowie göttlicher Fügung und Lenkung zu sehen. Denn wir dürfen Marinos’ Schil- 
derung von Proklos’ Reise nach Athen und vor allem seinen Gang hinauf auf die 
Akropolis als bildlich beschriebene Annäherung nicht nur an den Tempel der 
Athena, sondern auch an das Göttliche, an den Ursprung seines (intellektuellen) 
Seins auffassen. Wir sehen, dass ihm diese Annäherung gelingt, er kommt oben 
an. Nach der Byzanzreise erweist sich also sein Gang auf die Athener Akropo- 
lis als weiterer, freilich noch irdischer Vollzug einer Rückkehr, als erste symbo- 
lische Vorwegnahme einer Rückkehr der Seele des Proklos zu ihrem göttlichen 
Ursprung. Hier zeigt sich eine zwar konkret geschilderte, aber allegorisch zu deu- 
tende Anodos resp. Epistroph@ mit neuplatonischem Symbolgehalt, welche die 
Verschmelzung ethischer mit metaphysischen Zielen in der Figur des Proklos und 
seine Anagoge anschaulich werden lässt. Proklos erreicht sein Ziel: das Athena- 
Heiligtum auf der Akropolis. Der Leser der Vita weiß damit, dass Proklos nach 
seinem Tod das eigentliche Telos, als dessen bildliche Figurierung Athena fun- 
siert, ebenso erreichen wird, dass seine Anodos zum göttlichen Einen gelingen 
wird.?? 


31 Frantz (1965) 200f. Hoffmann (2012) 161-197, v.a. 177. 
32 In den folgenden Kapiteln (VPr. c. 11ff.) legt Marinos dann dar, wie Proklos, bereits in allen 
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Die Eudaimonia des Proklos 


Worin besteht nun die Eudaimonia des Proklos und welche Programmatik ver- 
folgt Marinos mit seiner auf das Glück des Proklos konzentrierten literarischen 
Darstellung? 

Wichtige Bemerkungen zur Eudaimonia, die als Thema oder besser: Leitmo- 
tiv dienen, sind wie ein Rahmen um die Vita Procli gelegt: zu Beginn (ebd. c. 2) 
und gegen Ende der Vita (ebd. c. 34). Zuerst (ebd. c. 2, 3-5) beschreibt Marinos 
die Eudaimonia des Proklos mit dem aus der Architektur stammenden, damals 
bereits rhetorisch funktionalisierten Begriff der ‚Krepis‘ als ‚Grundlage‘ oder 
‚Fundament‘ seiner ganzen Darstellung: Denn Proklos war noch weitaus glück- 
licher als die Menschen, die in der weit entfernten Vergangenheit als glücklich 
galten. Seine Eudaimonia ist nicht identisch mit der Glückseligkeit der Weisen 
(Sophoi), erschöpft sich also nicht in einem der Theoria gewidmeten Bios. Ebenso 
wenig reiche Tugend allein zur Autarkie eines gelingenden Lebens aus. Nach 
Marinos erschöpft sich Proklos’ Fudaimonia nicht im ‚äußeren Glück‘ (Eupot- 
mia), obwohl sein Protagonist reich an guter Tyche sowie ‚äußeren Gütern‘ 
gewesen sei (ebd. c. 2, 7-16). Damit ist das bis heute populäre, eher schlichte 
Verständnis von Eudaimonia (das bereits Platon ablehnt) entkräftet. Marinos 
beschreibt das Glück des Proklos vielmehr in Anlehnung an die hierarchische 
Triade, wie Aristoteles sie in seiner Nikomachischen Ethik entwirft,” nämlich 
als eine Kombination’ der Güter des Intellekts (= Glück der Weisen) und der 
Güter der Seele (= Tugenden). Diesen unterstehen lediglich die Güter des Körpers 
(materielle und zufällige Güter). Die Eudaimonia des Proklos ist Marinos zufolge 
also eine vollkommene und an nichts ermangelnde Glückseligkeit, die eine Ver- 
bindung aus äußerem und innerem Glück darstellt.” Bemerkenswert an diesem 
Passus der Vita Procli ist nicht zuletzt die klare Relativierung der Tugenden mit 
Blick auf die vollkommene Eudaimonia des Proklos. Es ist nicht so, dass sie für 
Proklos keine Rolle spielten - im Gegenteil: sein Biograph Marinos strukturiert 
sogar seine Lebensdarstellung des Proklos nach den neuplatonischen Tugend- 
kategorien in physische, ethische, politische, kathartische bzw. kontemplative 


seinen Tugenden (Aretai) vollkommen, nunmehr faktisch zum Diadochos Syrians und zum be- 
sonderen Schützling des alten Plutarchos wird. Das dient in der Vita als eine Art ‚Jugendgeschich- 
te‘ des Philosophen (eine echte Kindheits- und Jugendgeschichte gibt es in der VPr. nicht). 

33 Arist. ΕΝῚ 5, 1095 Ὁ 14-1096 a 5; ausführlicher dazu Saffrey/Segonds (2002) 65-68. 

34 Theiler (1929) 308 mit Anm. 1. 

35 Die vollkommene Eudaimonia des Proklos wird ebenfalls in VPr. c. 32, 38 genannt; vgl. ebd. 
c. 32, 31f. 
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und theurgische Tugenden (ebd. c. 3, 1-7).°* In allen gelangt Proklos mühelos zur 
Perfektion. Indem Marinos aber betont, dass im Falle des Proklos die asketische 
Vervollkommnung der Tugenden allein keine hinreichende Erklärung für dessen 
Eudaimonia sei, klingt bereits eine wichtige Erweiterung des Eudaimonia-Ver- 
ständnisses an, das sich in der platonischen, vor allem der kaiserzeitlichen neu- 
platonischen Tradition in Anlehnung an die Stoa vielfach allein auf die Perfekti- 
onierung der Tugenden konzentriert und nicht selten auf diese reduziert hatte. 
Marinos thematisiert gegen Ende seiner Vita Procli erneut die Eudaimonia des 
Proklos, indem er in einem rhetorisierten Epilogos die relevanten Glücksfakto- 
ren resümiert (ebd. c. 34, 9-28): Demnach basiere das Glück des Proklos zuerst 
auf der Unterstützung durch Götter, Vorsehung, Schicksal und auf glücklichem 
Zufall (θεοί, πρόνοια, εἱμαρμένη, ἀγαθὴ τύχη). Diesen verdanke er seine Heimat 
und Eltern, seine körperliche Schönheit, Lehrer, Freunde und Fähigkeiten oder 
Anlagen. Darüber hinaus basiere sein Glück auch auf seinen eigenen Entschei- 
dungen, seinem eigenen Wollen und Können, also auf Kompetenzen, die ihm 
nicht von außen dazukamen, und ebenso auf Handlungen, die aufgrund seiner 
Tugend richtig waren.?”” Bemerkenswert ist hier die Betonung der Eigenverant- 
wortlichkeit des Menschen Proklos mit Blick auf seine Eudaimonia: Nicht alles 
ist restlos von den Göttern gelenkt und von der Vorsehung gefüst. Der Philosoph 
hat über seine grundsätzlich günstige Disposition hinaus selbst aktiv zu seinem 
Glück beigetragen. Dieser Passus kulminiert dann in der Wendung, Proklos habe 
aufgrund der ihm in so reichem Maße verliehenen göttlichen und menschlichen 
Güter ein ‚vollkommenes Leben‘ gehabt (ebd. βίος τελεῖος, c. 34, 28). 

Dieses Glücksmodell des Proklos, so wie Marinos es stilisiert, bietet mit Blick 
auf die frühere mittel- und auch neuplatonische Tradition zwei besondere, m.E. 
programmatische Tendenzen, welche die Vita Procli klar von anderen paganen 
Philosophenbiographien unterscheiden: 

1. Die erste programmatische Tendenz ist die gelebte Religiosität des Proklos 
im Kontext eines theologisch basierten Platonismus. In direktem Gegensatz zur 
Vita Plotini des Porphyrios, und in noch höherem Maße als bei den von Eunapios 
beschriebenen Platonikern (etwa Iamblichos), spielt in der Vita des Proklos die 
religiöse Praxis des Protagonisten eine wichtige Rolle. Marinos schildert in zahl- 
reichen Szenen und Episoden, in wie engem Bezug Proklos zu den Göttern, zu 


36 Siehe auch Bemerkungen des Marinos wie z.B. VPr. c. 18, 1-5; dazu Blumenthal (1984); Saf- 
frey/Segonds (2002) L-LXII; O’Meara (2003) 49; Bubloz (2003). 

37 VPr. c. 34, 20-24: ἔτι γε μὴν τὰ ἐκ τῆς οἰκείας αὐτοῦ προαιρέσεως Kal οὐκ ἔξωθέν ποθεν 
ἐπιγενόμενα πλεονεκτήματα ἀπαριθμησάμενοι (τοιαῦτα γὰρ ἦν τὰ κατὰ τὴν σύμπασαν αὐτοῦ 
ἀρετὴν τῆς ψυχῆς κατορθώματο). 
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einer Vielzahl verschiedener Götter und göttlicher Mächte steht (z.B. auch Meter, 
Asklepios, Isis): Zum einen lenken, fügen und disponieren diese den Menschen 
Proklos sowie seine äußeren Bedingungen in überaus günstiger Weise:”® Götter 
wie Athena erscheinen ihm im Traum und geben Ratschläge und Zeichen, die 
Proklos allesamt befolgt. Göttliche Kräfte involvieren sich geradezu täglich in 
sein Leben und Tun. Wie Sokrates hat allem Anschein nach auch Proklos eine Art 
‚Daimonion‘, einen persönlichen Schutzgeist — eher en passant erwähnt Marinos 
(ebd. c. 38) den ‚guten Daimon‘ des Proklos. Dieser Daimon darf einmal mehr als 
Ausweis eines von göttlichen Mächten geleiteten Lebens dienen. Proklos erhält 
nicht nur eine Vielzahl an göttlichen Begünstigungen und Zeichen, sondern er 
nutzt sie gut, deutet sie richtig und folgt ihnen. Zum anderen beschreibt Marinos 
den Philosophen Proklos als einen Menschen, der außerordentlich intensiv reli- 
siöse Rituale versieht, dessen Tag maßgeblich von Akten der religiösen Praxis 
strukturiert ist, der in irgendeiner Form fast immer mit den Göttern kommuni- 
ziert. Proklos zeigt hier eine kontinuierliche Ausrichtung hin auf Götter und Gött- 
liches, und zwar auf Götter der alten paganen hellenischen Religion, auch der 
Volksreligion (Asklepios), wie auf ägyptische und orientalische Gottheiten (Isis; 
Kybele). Aber auch Sonne und Mond, die allesamt in ihrer Vielheit auf das tran- 
szendente göttliche Eine verweisen, spielen eine Rolle.” Entsprechend der Pro- 
klischen Ontologie repräsentiert jede Gottheit oder göttliche Wirkmacht der alten 
paganen Religion eine bestimmte Seinsstufe im ganzen Kosmos.“ Auch theur- 
gische Fähigkeiten besitzt Proklos in ungewöhnlichem Maße.*! Im ständigen 
Umgang mit den verschiedenen Gottheiten demonstriert Proklos nicht nur einen 
platonisch verstandenen religiösen Universalismus, sondern ebenso die lebens- 
weltlich-praktische Umsetzung seiner theologisch ausgerichteten Metaphysik. 
Dabei gleicht er sich durch die so intensive Versenkung ins Gebet, in den reli- 
giösen Ritus, in die philosophische Hymnendichtung und Interpretation, die ja 
ebenfalls als religiöser Akt gelten darf,** dem verehrten Göttlichen an, auf das er 
ständig ausgerichtet ist. Für die Platoniker vor Proklos war die ‚Homoiosis Theo‘ 
ein prozessualer Aufstieg zu einem transzendenten Ziel, dem Göttlichen, das zu 
Lebzeiten für Menschen nicht erreichbar war. Dagegen gelingt Proklos, so sein 
Biograph nachdrücklich, die Angleichung an Gott bereits zu Lebzeiten im Körper 


38 Siehe z.B. VPr. c. 19, 7-30. Proklos versteht sich qua Philosoph als τοῦ ὅλου κόσμου 
ἱεροφάντην (ebd. 19, 30); zu Asklepios siehe auch ebd. c. 29, 11-24; c. 30, 12-21. Siehe auch Fes- 
tugiere (1966). 

39 Z.B. VPr. c. 22, 34-37 (Sonne) und ebd. c. 11, 10-26; c. 19, 10-15 (Mond). 

40 Dazu Saffrey/Westerink (1968) LX-LXXV, v.a. LXVIE. 

41 VPr. c. 26, 20-23; siehe v.a. ebd. c. 28. 

42 Erler (1987); Dillon (2002). 
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und zwar im denkbar höchsten Maße. Damit entwirft Marinos freilich ein recht 
eigenwilliges Konzept der platonischen ‚Homoiosis Theo‘, die demnach, wie das 
‚Modell Proklos‘ zeigt, schon im Diesseits gelingen kann.“? Proklos scheintin allen 
Tugenden und Vorzügen, wenn nicht sofort, dann sehr rasch zur Vervollkomm- 
nung gelangt zu sein, von einem eigentlichen Prozess der Vervollkommnung ist 
kaum die Rede. Somit beschreibt Marinos Proklos als einen Philosophen, der, um 
es im Anklang an die Worte Epikurs zu sagen, bereits ‚wie ein Gott unter den Men- 
schen lebt‘ (vgl. Epic. ep. Men. c. 135: ζήσῃ δὲ ὡς θεὸς Ev ἀνθρώποις). Wir sehen 
hier den Hellenen Proklos im Zeichen einer neuen Anthropologie des Heiligen: 
Die Persönlichkeit des Heiligen ist als selbstidentisch konzipiert, als ein Ideal, 
das die Signatur des Unveränderlichen und Unsterblichen trägt. Die Darstellung 
des Proklos als θεῖος ἀνήρ, sogar als μακάριος “5 ist hier in einer selbst für spät- 
antike Viten ungewöhnlichen Weise gesteigert und intensiviert. Mit wörtlichen 
Zitaten aus Plotins Enneade I 2” beglaubigt Marinos, dass Proklos nicht mehr 
das Leben eines Menschen, sondern eines wie Götter führe (VPr. c. 25, 8-14), die 
‚glücklich‘ und ‚selig‘ leben.“ Das Ideal des Glückszustandes, der für Plotin noch 
in der Transzendenz des Intellekts liegt und zu Lebzeiten nur momenthaft im 
Zustand der Ekstase erfahren werden kann,” ist für den Neuplatoniker Proklos 
also bereits zu Lebzeiten dauerhaft der Fall. Natürlich dürfen wir hier nicht 
modern von einer persönlichen, gar subjektiven Glückserfahrung des Proklos 
ausgehen. Faktisch bietet auch das Leben des Proklos einige Schwierigkeiten, die 
der Philosoph bewältigen muss: Denn Proklos hat Gegner - sicherlich aus den 
Reihen der Christen (ebd. c. 29, 28-31 und c. 15, 14-35).*® Marinos präsentiert das 
Leben des Proklos vielmehr als ein objektiv glückliches Leben, verstanden als 
gelungene aktive Selbstvervollkommnung des Menschen, dem durch göttliches 
Wirken und Walten günstige Rahmenbedingungen gegeben sind. 

2. Eng verbunden mit der so stark akzentuierten Religiosität des Proklos 
ist die zweite besondere, programmatische Tendenz in der Vita Procli, die der 
Praxisrelevanz dieses Glückskonzeptes. Überraschend ist in dieser Vita nämlich 
nicht zuletzt das durch Proklos gegebene Paradigma eines geradezu praktisch 


43 Immer wieder, vor allem in den späteren Kapiteln der Vita Procli, betont Marinos die (gelun- 
gene) Angleichung des Proklos an das Göttliche: z.B. c. 7, 1f. (τὸ θεοφιλὲς συγγενές), c. 18, 8f. ἵνα 
καὶ τὴν ὁμοίωσιν ἔχῃ πρὸς τὸν θεόν, ὅπερ τέλος ἐστὶ TO ἄριστον τῆς ψυχῆς), c. 21, 1-4 und ν.ἃ. 
c. 25, 8-13 (Proklos lebt bereits das Leben der Götter). 

44 ‚Selig‘ ist v.a. die Gottheit, siehe z.B. Arist. EN X 8, 1178 b 21f. 

45 Vel. z.B. Plot.12 [19], 7, 24-28. 

46 Vgl. Arist. ENX 8, 1178 b 25. 

47 Pace O’Meara (1974) und ders. (2010). 

48 Siehe Saffrey/Segonds (2002) 116f. Hoffmann (2012). 
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anmutenden Platonismus. Proklos’ Wirken in Athen als Philosoph und Lehrer 
hat in der Darstellung des Marinos einen klaren Bezug zur Praxis des täglichen 
Lebens. Abgesehen davon, dass seine philosophischen Schriften aufs engste mit 
seinem Unterricht, der Kommentierung platonischer Texte und der Interpreta- 
tion derselben verwoben sind, ist der platonische Philosoph eingebunden in die 
weiten sozialen Netze seines Schüler- und Freundeskreises, kümmert sich auch 
um deren Angehörige, hat intensiven Kontakt zu politischen Kreisen in der Stadt, 
er wird selbst politisch und ermuntert andere zu politischem Engagement (VPr. 
14-17).*?” Warum aber zeigt Marinos seinen seliggepriesenen Lehrer Proklos konti- 
nuierlich als lebenszugewandten, in sozialen Strukturen vernetzten und politisch 
aktiven Philosophen, obgleich er immer auch dessen Rückzug in sich selbst, die 
Rückwendung von dessen Seele zum Göttlichen betont (etwa ebd. c. 21, 1-4)?” 
Abschließend seien zwei mögliche Begründungen vorgeschlagen: Die erste 
ist, dass Marinos den Philosophen Proklos dezidiert als Hellenen, als paganen 
Platoniker und damit als Konkurrenzmodell zu christlichen Heiligen präsentie- 
ren möchte. Christliche Leitfiguren, Persönlichkeiten aus der monastischen Welt, 
etwa Bischöfe und Mönche, werden vor allem seit der ersten wirklich spirituel- 
len christlichen Hagiographie, der Vita Antonii des Athanasius von Alexandrien 
(365.n. Chr.), als Idealbilder christlicher Lebensführung in Heiligen-Viten verewigt. 
Vor dem zeitgenössischen dominierenden christlichen Kontext der Lebenswelt 
des Proklos gerade in Athen bietet Marinos mit seiner Vita Procli das konträre 
Modell eines heiligen paganen Philosophen und von dessen platonischem Weg 
zum transzendenten Ziel. Dass sich in der Vita Procli durchaus Tendenzen einer 
Programmschrift gegen christliche Intellektuelle finden, diese als philosophische 
Modell- und Kampfschrift gelten darf, soll ein Beispiel veranschaulichen: So darf 
z.B. die doppelte Eklipse der beiden den Tod des Proklos 485 rahmenden Son- 
nenfinsternisse als intertextuelle Spitze gegen die Schilderungen von Tod und 
Kreuzigung Christi verstanden werden.’! Wie wir aus der Entgegnung des Chris- 
ten Origenes auf die Christenkritik des Platonikers Kelsos wissen,°? haben gerade 
die gebildeten Hellenen diese Sonnenfinsternis bezweifelt und somit die Bedeu- 
tung Jesu zu schmälern versucht. — Der Sinn der doppelten Sonnenfinsternis bei 


49 Dazu O’Meara (2003) 20f.; Dillon (2005) 10-12. 

50 Zu dieser Tendenz bereits in den Viten neuplatonischer Philosophen bei Eunapios siehe Be- 
cker (2011). 

51 Siehe aber auch die Bemerkung des Marinos (VPr. c. 36, 5f.), Proklos wollte nach ‚altem athe- 
nischen Brauch‘ bestattet werden, sowie das Horoskop, das Marinos, VPr. c. 35, bietet, das dezi- 
diert die von den zeitgenössischen Christen abgelehnte Astrologie würdigt; dazu Edwards (2000) 
liv; vgl. auch Hoffmann (2012) (wie Anm. 31). 

52 Orig. Contra Celsum 2, 33 und 59, siehe auch FGrH 257 F 16. 
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Marinos scheint klar: Proklos erscheint als prototypischer Heiliger der Hellenen. 
Die zweite mögliche Begründung ist die, dass Proklos das gegenteilige Modell 
zu Plotin verkörpern soll, war ja die Vita Procli von Anfang an auf Imitatio sowie 
Abgrenzung und Alterität in der Darstellung des Protagonisten angelegt.°? Por- 
phyrios hatte Plotin nur als im allerengsten Lebens- und Schülerkreis engagiert 
beschrieben. Er hatte ihn als einen platonischen Philosophen gezeichnet, der 
mit Blick auf den Gott der Philosophen eine rein spirituelle Religiosität gepflegt 
habe (‚die Götter sollen zu mir kommen‘, Porph. VPlot. 10, 35f.) und letztlich auf 
den Tod und die Befreiung der Seele vom Körper konzentriert gewesen sei.’ Wie 
Porphyrios Plotin als neuen, da extremen Typus eines platonischen Philoso- 
phen inszeniert, so versucht Marinos, seinen Lehrer und Vorgänger Proklos als 
Modellfigur eines neuen, geradezu universalen Platonismus darzustellen, in dem 
die alte Spannung zwischen dem spirituellen, als Weltflucht interpretierbaren 
Anspruch der ‚Homoiosis Theo‘ und deren innerweltlicher Umsetzung erstmals 
überzeugend aufgehoben ist.” 

In jedem Fall liegt mit der Vita Procli des Marinos von Neapolis ein bemer- 
kenswerter literarischer Text des späten 5. Jh. ἢ. Chr. vor, in dem platonische Phi- 
losophie hagiographisch überformt wird: Marinos zeichnet das Modell eines per- 
fekten -- glücklichen -- hellenischen Philosophenlebens und illustriert anhand 
der Person des Proklos eindrucksvoll die ethische und praktische Relevanz der 
Platonischen Philosophie als ‚Philosophie des Glücks‘. 
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Platonopolis 


Rafael Ferber 
Das Paradox von der Philosophenherrschaft 
im Staat, Staatsmann und in den Gesetzen 


Einige Bemerkungen zur Einheit und Variation 
des platonischen Denkens 


Gottlob Wilhelm Leibniz schreibt einmal an Nicolas Francois Remond: 


Jay toujours est& fort content m&me däs ma jeunesse, de la morale de Platon, et encore 
en quelque facon de sa Mötaphysique: aussi ces deux sciences vont elles de compagnie, 
comme la math&matique et la physique. Si quelcun reduisoit Platon en systeme, il rendroit 
un grand service au genre humain, et l’on verroit que j’y approche un peu." 


Die platonische Moral wird demnach begleitet von der Metaphysik wie die Physik 
von der Mathematik, da sie -- die platonische Moral - angewandte platonische 
Metaphysik ist. Nun gehört das Paradox von der Philosophenherrschaft zwar 
nicht unmittelbar in die Moralphilosophie, aber offensichtlich in die praktische, 
genauer gesprochen, in die politische Philosophie Platons. Allgemeiner lässt sich 
sagen, dass die praktische und politische Philosophie Platons auf die Sinneswelt 
angewandte platonische Metaphysik ist. Um die praktische und politische Philo- 
sophie Platons zu verstehen, müssen wir also zuerst etwas von seiner Metaphy- 
sik verstehen. Ohne im Folgenden zu beanspruchen, Platon „auf ein System zu 
reduzieren“, sollen der leichteren Übersicht halber gleichwohl zuerst (I) sieben 
Thesen Platons formuliert werden. Sie mögen zeigen, inwiefern das Paradox von 
der Philosophenherrschaft bzw. vom Herrschen der Philosophierenden ange- 
wandte platonische Metaphysik ist. Ich beschränke mich dabei auf das geschrie- 
bene Werk und wähle Thesen aus, die sich nach Möglichkeit sowohl in den frühen 
und mittleren als auch in den späten Dialogen finden und sozusagen ein „dogma- 
tisches Minimum“ im corpus Platonicum bilden. Zweitens (II) soll ein Vergleich 
gemacht werden zwischen dem Paradox von der Philosophenherrschaft im Staat 
(R. 473 c-d), im Staatsmann (Plt. 294 a) und in den Gesetzen (Leg. 712 a). Drittens 
(III) möchte ich im Anschluss an diesen Vergleich etwas zur Einheit und Variation 
des platonischen Denkens sagen. 


1 Brief vom 11. Februar 1715, zit. nach Leibniz (1887) III 637. 
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1) Es gibt eine Unterscheidung zwischen richtiger Meinung (ὀρθὴ δόξα) und 
Wissen (ἐπιστήμη). Diese Unterscheidung finden wir u.a. im Menon (98 b), in der 
Politeia (477 e-478 c) und im Timaios (51 d-52 a). Der Unterschied liegt darin, 
dass das Wissen zusätzlich zur richtigen Meinung eine „Rechenschaft über den 
Grund“ (αἰτίας λογισμός, Men. 98 a 3-4) gibt oder „immer mit gültiger Begrün- 
dung“ (dei μετ’ ἀληθοῦς λόγου, Ti. 51 6 3) erfolgt. Diese Unterscheidung gehört zu 
dem „Wenigen“ (ὀλίγα, Men. 98 Ὁ 4), was Sokrates beansprucht zu wissen, und 
das „einzige direkte Argument für die Existenz der Ideen“? in den Dialogen (Ti. 
51 d-52 a) gründet auf dieser Unterscheidung. 


2) Man kann nur das Gute wollen. Diese These findet sich im Menon (77 c-d), 
Gorgias (468 b), Symposium (205 e-206 a), in der Politeia (505 d-e) und im Phile- 
bos (20 d).? Wenn man das Schlechte will, so will man etwas, von dem man glaubt 
oder meint, dass es gut ist (vgl. Men. 77 c-d). Man befindet sich in einem Irrtum 
und tut nicht, was man eigentlich will (vgl. z.B. Grg. 466 c-467 b). 


3) Tugend ist Wissen, d.h. wenn man um die Tugend weiß, so handelt man auch 
nach ihr. Diese These wird im Protagoras begründet (357 d-e).* Ebenso finden 
wir dort ihr Korollar, wonach niemand freiwillig, sondern nur aus Unwissenheit 
Unrecht tut (Prot. 358 c-d). Dieses Korrolar -- nemo sua sponte peccat - taucht 
wieder in der Politeia (382 a) und mit Modifikationen erneut im Timaios (86 d) 
sowie in den Gesetzen (vgl. 860 d) auf. 


4) Der Gerechte ist glücklich, der Ungerechte ist unglücklich. Für den Einzelnen 
finden wir diese These im Gorgias (470 c-471 d) begründet, die Politeia ist ein 
Versuch, diese These auch für den Staat zu beweisen (vgl. R. 358 e-362 c, 612 
a-621 d). In den Gesetzen gilt dieselbe These sowohl für den Einzelnen als auch 
für den Staat. Das gerechte Leben ist auch das glückliche Leben (662 b-663 a). 
Das Ziel der Gesetzgebung ist nichts anderes als die Realisierung der Tugend (vgl. 
Leg. 705 d-706 a). Das wiederum soll das glückliche Leben des Staates garantie- 


2 Kahn (1996) 330. Eine Analyse dieses Argumentes findet sich in Ferber (1998) mit Verbesse- 
rung von Ferber/Hiltbrunner (2005). 

3 Vel. dazu Ferber (1989) 51-52; ders. (2013). 

4 Vgl. Ferber (1991) 46-56. 
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ren, dessen Wohlbefinden (εὖ ζῆν) nach denselben Gesichtspunkten zu beurtei- 
len ist wie das eines einzelnen Menschen (vgl. Leg. 828 e-829 e).° 


5) Dem Wissen entspricht ein Korrelat, das Sein im vollen Sinne, das eine Identi- 
tät mit sich selber hat (Smp. 211 a; Phd. 80 a-b; R. 479 e, 484 b; Phdr. 247 d-e; Ti. 
52 a). Der (bloßen) Meinung entspricht ebenfalls ein Korrelat, das zwischen Sein 
und Nicht-Sein liegt und keine Identität mit sich selbst hat (R. 477 a, 479 a-b; Ti. 
38 a, 52 a). Das genannte Sein im vollen Sinne ist die platonische Idee, ohne die 
das Wissen keinen Gegenstand hätte. Zwar wird die „Ideenlehre“ bereits in den 
frühen Dialogen eingeführt (vgl. Euthphr. 6 d).° Die Kennzeichnung der Idee als 
Seiendes im vollen Sinne und der Sinnesphänomene als oszillierende Zwischen- 
wesen zwischen Seiendem und Nichtseiendem findet sich allerdings erst in der 
Politeia (477 a-479 d). Aus dem Timaios wird deutlich, dass Platon ungeachtet der 
Einwände im Parmenides diese Meinung nicht aufgegeben hat (vgl. 51 d-52 a). 


6) Wie es zwischen Wissen und Meinen eine hierarchische Struktur gibt, inso- 
fern das Wissen das Meinen erst begründet (vgl. Men. 98 a; Ti. 51 4), so herrscht 
zwischen Ideen und Sinnesphänomenen ebenfalls eine hierarchische Ordnung, 
insofern die Ideen die Ursache oder der Grund für die Sinnesphänomene sind. 
Auch diese Hysteron-Proteron-Struktur findet sich in den frühen (Hi. mai. 287 c; 
Euthphr. 6 e; Men. 72 c), mittleren (Phd. 100 ἃ; Parm. 132 d) und späten Dialo- 
gen (Ti. 50 c). Zugespitzt lässt sich diese Hysteron-Proteron-Struktur des Seins - 
die „Grundformel des Platonismus“® - für die mittleren und späten Dialoge wie 
folgt formulieren: Die Ideen können ohne Sinnesphänomene existieren, die 
Sinnesphänomene aber nicht ohne Ideen. Dieser hierarchischen Struktur der 
Erkenntnis und der Realität entspricht die hierarchische Struktur des Kosmos 
als eines „beseelten vernünftigen Lebewesens“ (Ti. 30 b), wobei der Körper der 
Welt sichtbar, die Seele dagegen unsichtbar ist, aber an der Vernunft teilhat (vgl. 
Ti. 37 a) und offensichtlich gegenüber dem Weltkörper ontologischen Vorrang 
besitzt. 


7) Der ideale Staat muss dieser hierarchischen Struktur der Erkenntnis und des 
Seins entsprechen und die hierarchische Struktur des Kosmos abbilden. Er ist 
insofern angewandte platonische Metaphysik. Proleptisch lesen wir denn auch 


5 Vgl. dazu Ferber (2007) insb. 37-38. 

6 Vgl. dazu den hervorragenden Aufsatz von Baltes (2000) 317-323. 

7 Vgl. Ferber (1998) 419-444. 

8 So mit Recht Krämer (1996) 200. Vgl. Aristoteles, Metaph. A 11, 1019 a 1-4. 
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bereits im Staat: „Aber, im Himmel [Kosmos] liegt doch vielleicht ein Muster 
für den, der sehen und sein Inneres seiner Schau entsprechend einrichten will“ 
(R. 592 b).? Deshalb muss die Gerechtigkeit der Seele, die darin besteht, dass der 
vernünftige Teil über die anderen Teile herrscht, auch im idealen Staat realisiert 
werden, der dadurch wiederum die „kosmische Gerechtigkeit“ nachahmt. Auf 
diese Art und Weise kann die Ungerechtigkeit oder die „Stasis“, d.h. der Konflikt 
zwischen dem unteren Teil und den höheren verhindert werden. Das wiederum 
bedeutet, dass die Menschen regieren müssen, bei denen der vernünftige Teil 
über die anderen herrscht. Das sind die Philosophen-Könige, die wir mindestens 
neunmal erwähnt finden (vgl. R. 473 c-d, 487 6, 499 b, 501 6, 540 d; Plt. 293 c-4 a; 
Leg. 712 a; Ep. VII 326 b, 328 a, 335 d). Wenn wir davon ausgehen dürfen, dass der 
Siebte Brief echt ist oder zumindest einen echten Kern hat und sich der Verfasser 
nicht in seiner Erinnerung täuscht, diese These bereits vor der ersten sizilischen 
Reise (388 v. Chr.) vertreten zu haben (vgl. Ep. VII 326 b), so können wir anneh- 
men, dass Platon an dieser Ansicht ungefähr von seinem vierzigsten Jahr an bis 
ins hohe Alter festgehalten hat. 


Soviel zum „dogmatischen Minimum“ in Platons Dialogen. Zweifellos kann 
dieses „Minimum“ auch anders formuliert und die eine oder andere These noch 
hinzugenommen werden. So ließe sich weiterhin die Ansicht verteidigen, dass 
Platon in den frühen (vgl. Men. 81 Ὁ), mittleren (Phd. 72 a-72e, 76 d-77 b, 80 b-81 
a, 105 d-106 d; R. 608 d ff., Phdr. 245 c ff.) und späten Dialogen (Leg. 595 a) die 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele vertreten hat, zumal er sich auch im Siebten Brief zur 
Unsterblichkeit der Seele und und ihrer postmortalen Gerichtsbarkeit bekennt 
(335 a). 

Ebenso, wenn auch weniger konsensfähig, ließe sich sagen: Das „vorrangig 
Liebenswerte“ (πρῶτον φίλον, Lys. 219 ἃ 1) oder „wirklich Liebenswerte* (τὸ τῷ 
ὄντι φίλον, Lys. 220 Ὁ 4, 220 e 3) meine die Idee des Guten, die wir dann in der 
Politeia mit den großen drei Gleichnissen verdeutlicht finden (R. 507 c-517 c); 
und diese Idee des Guten werde wiederum im „Genauen selbst“ (αὐτὸ τἀκριβές) 
des Staatsmannes (284 d 2) aufgenommen; eine These, die unabhängig von der 


9 Dazu Burnyeat (2000) 6: „Centuries of admiring quotation have obscured the point that, when 
Socrates speaks of a paradigm laid up in the heavens (ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ), he is not contrasting some 
Christian heaven with the whole corporeal world, but contrasting our Earth, where the ideal city 
described in the Republic does not at present exist, with the skies above where it does. What 
the philosopher’s intellect will assimilate, as the Timaeus confirms (47 c), is the orderly circular 
motions that drive the heavenly bodies.“ Zur Wirkungsgeschichte dieses „Musters“ vgl. Vegetti 
(2009). 
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Tübinger Schule bereits Otto Apelt vertreten hat.'° Mit der Tübinger Schule ließe 
sich sogar noch einen Schritt weiter gehen und behaupten, dass Platon die indi- 
rekt überlieferte Zweiprinzipienlehre vom „Einen“ und der „unbestimmten Zwei- 
heit“ von den frühen bis späten Dialogen als deren Interpretationshintergrund 
mündlich gelehrt hat. Doch hat diese These bekanntlich nicht den Konsens der 
internationalen Forschergemeinschaft gefunden. Da ich hier jedoch nur das 
dogmatische Minimum im corpus Platonicum herauszustellen suche, will ich es 
mit diesen sieben Thesen bewenden lassen, nämlich: (1) Es gibt eine Unterschei- 
dung von richtiger Meinung und Wissen. (2) Man kann nur das Gute wollen. (3) 
Tugend ist Wissen. (4) Der Gerechte ist glücklich, der Ungerechte ist unglücklich. 
(5) Dem Wissen entspricht das Sein im vollen Sinne, der Meinung ein Sein und 
Nichtsein. (6) Wie das Wissen das Meinen begründet, so begründen die Ideen 
die Sinnesphänomene. (7) Der ideale Staat muss der hierarchischen Stuktur der 
Erkenntnis und des Seins entsprechen. 

Beachtenswert scheint mir nun Folgendes: Während die erste These (1) 
noch heute Wahr-scheinlichkeit im Sinne einer respektierten philosophischen 
Meinung oder eines ἔνδοξον beanspruchen kann,’ so haben alle anderen sechs 
Thesen noch heute einen paradoxen Charakter, d.h. sie laufen wider die gängige 
Meinung. So widerspricht die These (2), wonach man nur das Gute wollen kann, 
der Meinung, dass man auch das Schlechte wollen kann; (3) dass man ferner 
nur unfreiwillig Unrecht tut, widerspricht der Meinung, dass man auch freiwillig 
Unrecht tut, (4) dass der Gerechte glücklich und der Ungerechte unglücklich ist, 
widerspricht der Meinung, dass es dem Gerechten in dieser Welt schlecht und 
dem Ungerechten gut gehen kann, dass (5) die unsichtbaren Ideen die eigentliche 
Realität sind und (6) die sinnliche Realität erst begründen, widerspricht offen- 
sichtlich der Meinung, dass die eigentliche Realität in der sinnlichen Welt liegt. 
Dass schließlich (7) die Philosophen herrschen sollen, widerspricht der Meinung 
von der Unfähigkeit der Philosophen zur Herrschaft. In der Tat wird die Philoso- 
phenherrschaft von Sokrates als „ganz gegen die Meinung“ (πολὺ παρὰ δόξαν) 
bezeichnet (R. 473 e 4). Daher ist (7) das Paradox von der Philosophenherrschaft 
oder vom Philosophieren der Herrschenden sozusagen nur der Schlussstein einer 
Reihe von Paradoxien. 

Hinzufügen zu diesem „Minimum“ möchte ich noch Folgendes: Zwar trifft 
wohl heute noch die Meinung Ralph Waldo Emersons (1803-1882) ins Schwarze: 


10 Vgl. seinen Kommentar zum Lysis in Apelt (1912-1926) Bd. 3, 120, Anm. 49, sowie seinen 
Kommentar zum Staatsmann, ebd., Bd. 6, 129, Anm. 69. 

11 Vgl. zum Forschungsstand Ferber (2007) insb. 80-84. 

12 Vgl. Ichikawa/Steup (2012). 
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„Socrates and Plato are the double star which the most powerful instruments will 
not entirely separate.“ D.h. die Unterscheidung zwischen der Philosophie des 
historischen und der des platonischen Sokrates wird der historischen Forschung 
nie gänzlich gelingen.'* Doch gezwungen zu sagen, welche der sieben Thesen ich 
eher dem historischen und welche dem platonischen Sokrates zuschriebe, so 
würde ich antworten: Während wir die Thesen (1) bis (4) wohl eher dem histori- 
schen Sokrates zuschreiben können," so betreten wir mit der Thesen (5), (6) und 
(7) Land, das von Platon selber erobert wurde. Der entscheidende Grund ist, dass 
der (historische) Sokrates selber wohl schwerlich die Ideenlehre auch als Lehre 
von den Seinsgraden formuliert hat.'® 


Im zweiten Teil möchte ich das Paradox von der Philosophenherrschaft oder vom 
Herrschen der Philosophierenden im Staat, im Staatsmann und in den Gesetzen 
vergleichen. Wie von den ersten beiden Wellen, d.h. der Güter- sowie der Frauen- 
und Kindergemeinschaft im Staat (R. 461 c-466 6), in den Gesetzen nämlich nichts 
mehr übrigbleibt, so scheint auch die dritte Welle der Lächerlichkeit in den Geset- 
zen, nämlich die These von der Philosophenherrschaft oder vom Herrschen der 
Philosophierenden, verschwunden zu sein. Vorausschicken muss ich, entgegen 
einem geläufigen Missverständnis, dass bereits der ideale Staat von Platon zwar 
als „Wunsch“ (εὐχή, R. 450 d 1, 456 b 12, 499 c 4, 540 d 2), nicht aber als Utopie 
konzipiert worden ist.'7 So lesen wir im Staat: 


Wenn jedoch bei den am besten für die Philosophie Geeigneten jemals eine Notwendigkeit, 
sich des Staates anzunehmen, sowohl in der unendlichen vergangenen Zeit entstanden ist 
(γέγονεν) oder auch jetzt für sie besteht (νῦν ἔστιν) in irgendeiner barbarischen, weit außer- 
halb unseres Gesichtskreises gelegenen Gegend, oder irgendwann in der Zukunft entstehen 
wird (γενήσεται): so sind wir bereit, für diesen Fall mit Argumenten die These durchzu- 
kämpfen, dass der erwähnte Staat einmal bestanden hat oder besteht oder bestehen wird, 


13 Emerson (1950/1987) 39-40. Friedländer (1928) 1153. 

14 Vgl. Ferber (2011) 74-84. 

15 Einen weiterführenden Versuch, die Thesen des frühen platonischen Sokrates zu isolieren, 
habe ich in Ferber (2007) unternommen. 

16 Strenggenommen ist die Philosophie des historischen Sokrates im Unterschied zu deren Ein- 
fluss auf die Sokratiker historischer Forschung nicht zugänglich. So Kahn (1992) 240. Vgl. Ferber 
(2011) 83-84. 

17 Vgl. dazu Herzog (1985) sowie Laks (2012), Anm. 3. 
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wenn diese Muse sich eines Staates bemächtigt. Denn unmöglich ist er nicht, noch bringen 
wir Unmögliches vor, wohl aber Schweres, doch darüber sind wir uns einig. (R. 499 c-d, 
übers. von RR. F.). 


Das bedeutet also: Der von Platon entworfene Staat ist weder logisch noch real 
unmöglich. Er ist nicht einmal „pragmatisch“, d.h. für das menschliche Handeln, 
unmöglich, wenn auch schwierig in die Tat umzusetzen. Das aber heißt: Er ist 
keine Utopie, sondern, wie Sokrates keinem einzigen Menschen weder in der 
Vorzeit noch in der Gegenwart vergleichbar ist (vgl. Smp. 215 c), aber gleichwohl 
existiert, so kann auch der platonische Staat existieren. Freilich, wie Sokrates 
ungewöhnlich ist (vgl. Smp. 215 a), so ist auch der Idealstaat eine „Ungewöhnlich- 
keit“ oder „Atopie“. Die Existenz des Idealstaates hängt nur von einer Bedingung 
ab, nämlich dass sich die am besten für die Philosophie Geeigneten des Staates 
annehmen. Ebenso ist für Platon das Paradox von der Philosophenherrschaft 
oder vom Philosophieren der Herrschenden keine Utopie, sondern eine mensch- 
lich reale Möglichkeit. Diese „Atopie“ wird nun bekanntlich folgendermaßen in 
der Politeia formuliert: 


Wenn nicht, sprach ich, entweder die Philosophen Könige werden in den Staaten oder die 
jetzt so genannten Könige und Machthaber echt und hinreichend philosophieren und also 
dieses beides zusammenfällt, d.h. die politische Gewalt und die Philosophie; die verschie- 
denen Begabungen aber, die sich jetzt zu jedem der beiden Bereiche getrennt aufmachen, 
notwendig ausgeschlossen werden, solange - [sage ich] - gibt es keine Ruhe von den Übeln 
für die Staaten, lieber Glaukon, und nach meiner Ansicht auch nicht für das menschli- 
che Geschlecht, noch kann jemals zuvor dieser Staat, den wir jetzt in Worten beschrieben 
haben, soweit es möglich ist, entstehen und das Licht der Sonne sehen. (R. 473 c-e, übers. 
vonR.F.). 


Der Satz ist ein Wenn-dann-Satz. Das Zusammenfallen der beiden Begabungen, 
der philosophischen und der politischen, ist die Bedingung dafür, dass die Übel 
sowohl für den Staat als auch für das menschliche Geschlecht aufhören. Die Phi- 
losophen aber sind in der Projektion Platons auch diejenigen, die über das Wissen 
um die platonischen Tugendideen verfügen. Da nach These (3) Tugend Wissen ist 
und nach These (4) die Ausübung der Tugend glücklich macht, ist die Vereini- 
gung der beiden Begabungen auch die Bedingung für das Glück der Staaten und 
des menschlichen Geschlechts. Soviel hier zum Staat. 

Im politologischen Zwischendialog, dem Staatsmann, hält Platon einerseits 
an der Philosophenherrschaft als dem Optimum fest: „Das Beste aber ist, dass 
nicht die Gesetze in Kraft sind, sondern die Macht bei einem königlichen und 
mit Einsicht begabten Mann liegt“ (Plt. 294 a 8-9, übers. von R. F.). Andererseits 
führt Platon die „konstitutionelle Monarchie“ als die beste Nachahmung jener 
besten Staatsform ein, die er für die „einzig richtige“ (Plt. 297 d 4-5) hält, nämlich 
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die absolute Monarchie des „königlichen und mit Einsicht begabten Mannes“: 
„Die Monarchie also, wenn gebunden an gute schriftliche Anweisungen, die wir 
Gesetze nennen, ist die beste von allen sechs“ (Plt. 302 e 10-11), nämlich der 
Alleinherrschaft (Monarchie und Tyrannis), der Herrschaft der Wenigen (Aristo- 
kratie und Oligarchie) und der Herrschaft der Vielen (gesetzliche und gesetzlose 
Demokratie) (vgl. Plt. 302 d-e). Auch der Dialog Staatsmann hält also an der Phi- 
losophenherrschaft fest, ist doch der „königliche und mit Einsicht begabte Mann“ 
niemand anders als der uns aus der Politeia bekannte Philosophenherrscher. 


Aber sogar noch die Gesetze gehen von der Existenz dieses „königlichen und mit 
Einsicht begabten Mannes“ aus: 


[5] Wenn nun einmal ein solcher Mann (τοιοῦτος) da gewesen ist (γέγονεν) oder da sein 
wird (γενήσεται) oder jetzt ein solcher unter uns ist (νῦν ἡμῶν ἔστιν τις), dann lebt er glück- 
lich, glücklich aber sind auch die, welche die aus seinem Munde strömenden Worte hören. 
[S,] Ebenso gilt von jeder Regierung dieselbe These, dass, wenn die größte Macht mit der 
größten Denkkraft und Besonnenheit in einem Menschen zusammenfällt, dann der beste 
Staat und die entsprechenden Gesetze entstehen, sonst aber nicht. 

[S,] Dies mag uns wie eine Rede gelten, die uns als Seherspruch (κεχρησμῳδήσθω) und 
bewiesene Sache (ἐπιδεδείχθω) überliefert ist, dass es einerseits schwer ist, dass ein Staat 
mit guten Gesetzen versehen ist, andererseits, wenn in die Tat umgesetzt wird, was wir 
sagen, es bei weitem am schnellsten und leichtesten auszuführen ist. (Leg. 711 e-712 a, 
übers. von R. F.)"® 


Ich habe den Abschnitt in drei Sätze gegliedert. Der erste Satz [S] zeigt uns in 
Analogie zur Politeia, 499 c-d, nochmals, dass Platon die Vereinigung der beiden 
Begabungen nicht als Utopie verstanden hat, sondern als eine reale menschliche 
Möglichkeit. Er zeigt zusätzlich, dass diese Vereinigung wohl im Sinne der Thesen 
(3) und (4) Bedingung des Glücks für den Philosophenherrscher selber, aber auch 
für diejenigen ist, die sich nach dessen Lehre ausrichten, d.h. die Bewohner des 
von ihm beherrschten Staates. Der zweite Satz [5] bekräftigt, dass das, was vom 
Einzelnen gilt, auch vom ganzen Staat gilt, da dieser dann die entsprechenden 
und d.h. wohl die realiter bestmöglichen Gesetze einführt. Mit dem dritten Satz 
[S;] mag sich Platon auf die Politeia zurückbeziehen, da er die Philosophenherr- 
schaft nicht nur mit der Würde eines Orakelspruches versieht, sondern uns auch 


18 Vgl. dazu ausführlich Schöpsdau (2003) 169-175. Meines Erachtens bezieht sich τοιοῦτος 
sowohl auf einen politischen Herrscher (711 d 6-e 1) als auch den mythischen Nestor, vielleicht 
eine Anspielung Platons auf sich selbst, da er sich zweifellos als Philosoph verstanden hat, und, 
wenn nicht zum Philosophenherrscher, so doch zu einem philosophischen Berater berufen sah, 
vgl. Schöpsdau (2003) 174-175. 
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als bewiesene Sache hinstellt. Wo aber wäre der entsprechende Seherspruch 
bewiesen worden, wenn nicht in der Politeia? Der dritte Satz [3] zeigt nun, wozu 
diese Philosophenherrschaft auch in den Gesetzen gut ist, nämlich damit die 
Gesetzesherrschaft so schnell und leicht wie möglich eingeführt wird. 

Wenn wir nun diese drei zitierten Stellen miteinander vergleichen, so ergibt 
sich: Platon hat an der These von der Philosophenherrschaft oder vom Philoso- 
phieren der Herrschenden festgehalten, und zwar von der Politeia bis hin zu den 
Gesetzen. Freilich ergibt sich in den Gesetzen eine entscheidende Modifikation: 
Die Philosophenherrschaft ist das Beste zum Zweck der Einführung der Gesetzes- 
herrschaft. Und der Philosophenherrscher bleibt selbst an sie gebunden, wenn er 
sie einmal eingeführt hat. Der entscheidende Kritikpunkt an der Philosophenherr- 
schaft, der bereits im Staatsmann artikuliert worden war (Plt. 298 a-c), ist eben, 
dass kein menschliches Wesen, wenn esin die Lage gebracht ist, mit unbeschränk- 
ter Machtvollkommenheit über alle menschlichen Angelegenheiten zu verfügen, 
davor bewahrt werden kann, der Hybris und der Ungerechtigkeit anheimzufallen 
(vgl. Leg. 713 c). Deshalb braucht es den „Gesetzesstaat“ und werden die Philo- 
sophenkönige durch den „nächtlichen Rat“ abgelöst, d. h. einen „Ältestenrat“ 
(Leg. 964 e-965 a), dessen Mitglieder eine ähnliche „dialektische“ Ausbildung 
zu absolvieren haben wie die Philosophenkönige im Staat (vgl. Leg. 965 d-966 c), 
auch wenn dieser Ausbildungsgang in den Gesetzen noch weniger im Einzelnen 
ausgeführt wird als in der Politeia. Im Unterschied zur Politeia finden wir aber in 
den Gesetzen eine klare Instrumentalisierung der „Philosophenhertschaft“ zur 
Einführung des Gesetzesstaates (vgl. Leg. 710 d).'? Gleichwohl hält Platon unmiss- 
verständlich an der „Atopie“ der Philosophenherrschaft fest, gibt es doch keine 
höhere Macht als eben Wissen und Einsicht, die insofern über dem Gesetz stehen 
müssen (vgl. Leg. 875 c-d). Doch der entsprechende Mensch existiert nicht oder 
allenfalls nur für kurze Zeit: „Nun (νῦν) aber gibt es ihn nirgendwo in irgendeiner 
Weise, es sei denn für kurze Zeit (ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατὰ βραχύ)“ (Leg. 875 ἃ 2-3). Platon sagt 
also nicht, dass es den Philosophenherrscher nie gibt oder geben kann. Es gibt 
ihn, wenn auch nur κατὰ βραχύ und d.h. auch nur für eine begrenzte Zeit.?° Kein 
Mensch also würde diese seelische Höhenlage, die es möglich macht, bei dem 
Grundsatz (δόγμα, Leg. 875 Ὁ 4) zu bleiben, nur das Gemeinwohl zu verfolgen, 
sein Leben lang durchhalten (διαβιῶναι, Leg. 875 Ὁ 5). Doch erhellt aus dieser 
Einschränkung, dass der alternde Verfasser der Gesetze seinen Wunsch (εὐχή) 


19 Vgl. dazu Brisson (2009). 

20 Ich folge mit „es sei denn für kurze Zeit“ der Übersetzung von Laks (2005) 171, vgl. auch Laks 
(2012), Anm. 26. Das νῦν ist mit Laks (2012) wohl global zu verstehen. So wie die Menschen im 
Allgemeinen sind. 
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nicht völlig aufgegeben hat, dass der Philosophenkönig tatsächlich einmal real 
existiert. Er ist nicht eine Utopie, sondern eher das Maximum dessen, was in den 
Augen Platons von einem sterblichen Menschen „für eine kurze Zeit“ (Leg. 875 
d 3) erreicht werden kann, sozusagen „the limit of the practical best“.?! 


Bei keinem Denker gibt es wohl so verschiedene Auslegungen wie bei Platon.?? 
Das hängt mit der platonischen Anonymität zusammen, wonach Platon in den 
Dialogen nie in eigener Person spricht,?? so dass uns seine eigene Ansicht in letzter 
Instanz unerforschlich bleibt. Allerdings ist es meines Erachtens schwerlich sinn- 
voll zu bezweifeln, dass aus dem platonischen Sokrates, dem eleatischen Fremd- 
ling, Timaios und dem Athener zumindestens teilweise Platon selber - wenn 
auch nicht der ganze - spricht.”* So zum Beispiel ist schwerlich zu bezweifeln, 
daß die Thesen (1) bis (7) nicht auch Ansichten Platons wiedergeben oder dass 
Platon sich einer eigenen Ansicht enthalten oder sogar deren Gegenteil geglaubt 
hätte; etwa: (1) Es gibt keine Unterscheidung von richtiger Meinung und Wissen, 
vielmehr ist richtige Meinung schon Wissen. 

Die interpretatorische Differenz betrifft einzelne Lehren wie z.B. die Ide- 
enlehre und die Idee des Guten, sowie einzelne Dialoge wie z.B. insbesondere 
den Rätseldialog Parmenides. Es betrifft aber selbstverständlich auch das Ganze 
seiner Lehre. Seit Gustav Teichmüller (1832-1882) spricht man in Analogie zur 
„sokratischen“ auch von der „platonischen Frage“. Damit ist im Unterschied zur 
„sokratischen Frage“ nicht die Frage der Unterscheidung zwischen dem histori- 
schen und dem platonischen Sokrates, sondern die Frage nach der Einheit und 
Variation der platonischen Philosophie gemeint.” Innerhalb dieses Spektrums 
des „ganzen Platon“ können wir idealtypisch zwei interpretatorische Extreme 
unterscheiden: Platon den Aporetiker und Platon den systematischen Dogmati- 
ker. Die Disjunktion findet sich bereits im Grundriss der pyrrhonischen Skepsis von 
Sextus Empiricus (um 200 n. Chr.): „Von Platon haben die einen behauptet, er sei 


21 Ausdruck von Rawls (1996) 202. 

22 Vgl. Neschke (2010), Neschke/Erler (2012). 
23 Vgl. Edelstein (1962) 1-22. 

24 Vgl. bereits Diogenes Laertios III 52. 

25 Vgl. Teichmüller (1876), dazu Hartung (2012). 
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Dogmatiker, die anderen, er sei Aporetiker, die dritten, er sei teils Aporetiker, teils 
Dogmatiker. “2° 

Für die aporetische Richtung steht in der Antike die akademische Skepsis, 
für die dogmatische der antike Neuplatonismus. Eine bekannte Formulierung 
Ciceros möge genügen: „In den Büchern Platons wird nichts bejaht; auch wird 
vieles nach beiden Seiten hin (in utramque partem) erörtert; alles wird in Frage 
gestellt, nichts für sicher erklärt.“ Cicero spricht auch von der inconstantia Pla- 
tonis und ruft die widersprüchlichen Behauptungen über die Göttlichkeit in Erin- 
nerung (inter se vehementer repugnantia).°® Eine Aufzählung dieser Widersprü- 
che findet sich etwa im ersten Kapitel von L. Stefaninis (1891-1956) Platone.”? 

In die entgegengesetzte Richtung geht die Ansicht Plotins, dass Platon die 
Wahrheit gefunden habe: 


Wir müssen annehmen, dass einige der glückseligen Philosophen der alten Zeit die Wahr- 
heit gefunden haben. Aber welcher von ihnen es am vollständigsten getan hat, und wie ein 
Verständnis dieser Dinge [d.h. von Ewigkeit und Zeit] auch für uns entstehen kann, ist das, 
was uns zu suchen geziemt (Enn. III 7, 1, 13-17). 


26 „Von Platon haben die einen behauptet, er sei Dogmatiker, die anderen, er sei Aporetiker, 
die dritten, er sei teils Aporetiker, teils Dogmatiker. In den Übungsschriften nämlich, dort, wo 
Sokrates eingeführt wird, wie er entweder mit den Leuten witzelt oder sich mit Sophisten misst, 
soll Platon einen übenden und aporetischen Charakter haben, einen dogmatischen aber dort, 
wo er sich mit Ernst entweder durch Sokrates oder Timaios oder ähnliche Leute äußert. Über 
diejenigen nun, die ihn Dogmatiker nennen oder teils Dogmatiker, teils Aporetiker, ist es wohl 
überflüssig, hier zu reden; denn sie geben den Unterschied zwischen ihm und uns selbst zu. 
Die Frage aber, ob er ein echter Skeptiker ist, behandle ich breiter in meinen Bemerkungen. Hier 
in diesem Grundriss will ich gegen Menodot und Änesidem (denn sie vor allem haben diesen 
Standpunkt vertreten) nur anführen, dass, wenn Platon sich über Ideen äußert oder darüber, 
dass es eine Vorsehung gebe oder dass das tugendhafte Leben begehrenswerter sei als das laster- 
hafte, er dogmatisiert, wenn er diesen Dingen als wirklich existierenden zustimmt, und dass er, 
wenn er ihnen als den glaubhafteren zustimmt, ebenfalls außerhalb des skeptischen Charakters 
steht, weil er etwas hinsichtlich seiner Glaubwürdigkeit oder Unglaubwürdigkeit vorzieht; denn 
dass auch dieses uns fremd ist, ist aus dem oben Gesagten offenbar“ (Grundriss der pyrrhoni- 
schen Skepsis, 123, 88. 220-222, übers. v. M. Hossenfelder mit kleiner Veränderung von R. F.). 
Offensichtlich hält Sextus Empiricus Platon eher für einen Dogmatiker oder Probabilisten als für 
einen Skeptiker. 

27 In Platonis libris nihil affirmatur; et in utramque partem multa disseruntur; de omnibus quae- 
ritur, nihil certe dicitur (Academica I 46). 

28 De natura deorum 112. 

29 Stefanini (1949) XI-XXVII. 
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Es kann wenig Zweifel bestehen, dass für Plotin Platon der Philosoph ist, der die 
Wahrheit am vollständigsten gefunden hat, d.h. im Besitz eines feststehenden 
oder dogmatischen Systems war, das wir aus den Dialogen erst wieder rekons- 
truieren müssen. Freilich ist „des Mannes Absicht“ (τὸ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς βούλημα, IV 
8, 1, 28) nicht leicht zu erkennen. Denn seine Aussagen scheinen sich zu wider- 
sprechen. Einerseits redet er abschätzig über diese sinnlich wahrnehmbare Welt 
(vgl. IV 8, 1, 27-31), andererseits preist er im Timaios (vgl. 29 a, 39 6) den Kosmos 
und den Schöpfer, der ihm die Seele gab, sowie den Abstieg der Seelen bzw. 
ihre Inkarnation in jedem von uns zum Zweck der Vollendung des Alls (vgl. IV 
8, 1, 41-50). Zur Erkennung der wahren Absicht bedarf es also der Exegese: ,|...] 
unsere jetzigen Argumente sind die Auslegungen von jenen alten, wobei das Alter 
dieser Meinungen dadurch bezeugt wird, dass sie sich in den Schriften Platons 
selbst finden“ (V 1, 8, 10-14). Diese Exegese ist eine in sich kohärente Rekonst- 
ruktion der platonischen Gedankenwelt.?° Beide Gegensätze sind offensichtlich 
„abstrakt“.?! 

Eine Metamorphose dieses Gegensatzes findet sich im 18. und 19. Jahrhun- 
dert in der Gegensätzlichkeit des Philosophiehistorikers Wilhelm Gottfried Ten- 
nemann (1761-1819) mit seinem System der platonischen Philosophie (1792-95) auf 
der einen Seite und Friedrich Wilhelm Schlegels (1772-1829) in seinen Philosophi- 
schen Vorlesungen aus den Jahren 1804 bis 1806 auf der anderen Seite. So schreibt 
Tennemann: „Die Philosophie [Platons] ist die systematische Entwickelung der 
Ideen als Prinzipe der Dinge, und die Wissenschaft des Zusammenhangs dersel- 
ben unter der unbedingten Ursache.“?? Dagegen schreibt F. W. Schlegel: 


Plato hatte nur eine Philosophie, aber kein System; und wie die Philosophie selbst mehr 
ein Streben nach Wissenschaft, als eine vollendete Wissenschaft ist, findet sich dieses 
auch bei ihm in einem vorzüglichen Grade. Er ist nie mit seinem Denken fertig geworden, 
immer beschäftigt, seine Ansichten zu berichtigen, zu ergänzen, zu vervollkommnen, und 
in diesem immer weiter strebenden Gang seines Geistes nach vollendetem Wissen und 
Erkennen, diesem ewigen Werden, Entwickeln und Bilden seiner Ideen, das er in Gesprä- 
che künstlich darzustellen suchte, muss das Charakteristische seiner Philosophie gesucht 
werden, wenn man nicht in Gefahr geraten will, ihren Geist ganz zu verkennen, und auf dem 
Wege einer irrigen Untersuchung zu ganz schiefen und falschen Resultaten zu gelangen.”? 


30 Vgl. dazu Hathaway (1969), sowie Chiaradonna (2010) insb. 107-109, mit weiteren Literatur- 
angaben. 

31 Vgl. zu diesem Streit zwischen der skeptischen und der dogmatischen Platonauslegung Tar- 
rant (2000) 10-26. 

32 Tennemann (1795) 285. Zu Tennemann vgl. auch Szlezäk (2012) insb. 420-425. 

33 Schlegel (1836) 364. Zu Schlegel vgl. auch Kobusch (2012). 
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Von Platon kann man also nur Philosophieren, aber nicht Philosophie lernen, wie 
das Immanuel Kant allgemein behauptet hat.“ F. Schleiermacher dagegen war in 
seiner berühmten „Einleitung“ Unitarier, ungeachtet er die „Unzertrennlichkeit 
von Form und Inhalt“ vertreten hat:?° „[Ulnd man gestände ihm ohne weiteres zu, 
was nach Beobachtung unserer heutigen Philosophen so wunderlich scheinen 
muss, dass es nicht ohne den strengsten Beweis geglaubt werden dürfte, dass 
er nemlich vom Antritt seiner lehrenden Laufbahn, und noch früher, immer so 
gedacht habe wie hernach.“° Nach F. Schleiermacher gibt es also keine „Berich- 
tigungen“, wie sie Schlegel unterstellt, sondern nur eine in der Zeit verlaufende 
schriftliche Darstellung zu didaktischen Zwecken.” 

Im letzten Jahrhundert dürften zu den prominentesten Vertretern einer 
systematisch-dogmatischen Interpretation P. Shorey mit seinem Werk The Unity 
of Plato’s Thought gehören, dann wieder W. Jaeger sowie H. Krämer, der aller- 
dings dieses System erst in der „ungeschriebenen Lehre“ realisiert sieht, wohin- 
gegen P. Friedländer, G. Vlastos und zahlreiche andere wiederum den Entwick- 
lungsgedanken betont haben. Ch. Kahn hat mit seinem Werk Plato and the 
Socratic Dialogue wiederum einen wichtigen Schritt in die unitarische Richtung 
getan, dem mit Kahns zu erwartendem Werk über die späten Dialoge wohl noch 


34 „Das System aller philosophischen Erkenntnis ist nun Philosophie. Man muss sie objek- 
tiv nehmen, wenn man darunter das Urbild der Beurteilung aller Versuche zu philosophieren 
versteht, welche jede subjektive Philosophie beurteilen soll, deren Gebäude oft so mannigfaltig 
und so veränderlich ist. Auf diese Weise ist Philosophie eine bloße Idee von einer möglichen 
Wissenschaft, die nirgend in concreto gegeben ist, welcher man sich aber auf mancherlei Wegen 
zu nähern sucht, so lange, bis der einzige, sehr durch Sinnlichkeit verwachsene Fußsteig ent- 
deckt wird, und das bisher verfehlte Nachbild, so weit als es Menschen vergönnt ist, dem Urbilde 
gleich zu machen gelingt. Bis dahin kann man keine Philosophie lernen; denn, wo ist sie, wer 
hat sie im Besitze, und woran lässt sie sich erkennen? Man kann nur philosophieren lernen, d.i. 
das Talent der Vernunft in der Befolgung ihrer allgemeinen Prinzipien an gewissen vorhandenen 
Versuchen üben, doch immer mit Vorbehalt des Rechts der Vernunft, jene selbst in ihren Quellen 
zu untersuchen und zu bestätigen, oder zu verwerfen.“ (KpV B 865). 

35 Schleiermacher (1804) 16: „[...] denn wenn irgendwo, so ist in ihr Form und Inhalt unzer- 
trennlich, und jeder Satz nur an seinem Orte und in den Verbindungen und Begränzungen, wie 
ihn Platon aufgestellt hat, recht zu verstehen“. 

36 Schleiermacher (1804) 38. 

37 Vgl. Szlezäk (2010). 

38 Jaeger (1973) 678: „Aber eins ist klar, dass die entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Betrachtungen 
des 19. Jhrh. die zahlreichen Verbindungslinien zu wenig beachtet haben, die Plato von einem 
Werk zum anderen gezogen hat und durch die er uns zum Bewusstsein bringt, dass sie alle 
schrittweise einen einzigen großen Zusammenhang aufdecken, in welchem der erste Schritt erst 
durch den letzten seine volle Erklärung empfängt.“ Vgl. zu diesen Einheitsvorstellungen auch 
Kahn (1992). 
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weitere folgen werden.?? Was ist nun die richtige Auffassung des „ganzen Platon“ 
oder bleibt das, was Platon wirklich dachte, für uns wie für den grossen italie- 
nischen Platonforscher Luigi Stefanini ein „Geheimnis“, nämlich „Il mistero di 
Platone“?“° 

Sicher wäre es vermessen, hier Abschließendes sagen zu wollen. Um Platon 
zu verstehen, müsste man nach einem Ausspruch G. Ryles Platon selber sein: 
„[Olniy by really being Plato could I really understand him“,*' insofern er sich 
selber richtig verstanden hat. Aufgrund des dargestellten dogmatischen Mini- 
mums glaube ich gleichwohl zweierlei behaupten zu dürfen: Es gibt (1) eine 
„minimale Einheit“ also eine „Einheit in der Entwicklung“ in Platons Dialogen, 
die aus den erwähnten sieben Thesen besteht. Diese Einheit können wir in aris- 
totelischen Denkkategorien als das Eidos des platonischen Schrifttums oder in 
Kuhn’scher Terminologie als das Paradigma bezeichnen, innerhalb dessen sich 
Platons schriftstellerisches Werk entwickelt hat. Negativ gesprochen, bedeutet 
diese These aber (2): Es gibt keine grundsätzliche Revolution innerhalb des pla- 
tonischen Schrifttums, etwa die Bestreitung einer der sieben Thesen, wie etwa 
die Bestreitung des Unterschiedes zwischen richtiger Meinung und Wissen oder 
die Bestreitung der Ideenlehre. Im Unterschied etwa zu seinem Lehrer Sokrates 
haben wir keine grundsätzliche Wende, etwa von der „Erforschung der Natur“ 
(περὶ φύσεως ἱστορία, Phd. 96 a) zur „Betrachtung in den Argumenten“ (ἐν 
λόγοις σκέψις, Phd. 100 a) zu verzeichnen. Platon hat vermutlich erst nach seiner 
Umwendung durch Sokrates seine philosophische Publikationstätigkeit begon- 
nen. Doch existiert neben dieser Einheit offensichtlich auch eine Entwicklung 
dieser schriftstellerischen Einheit in der Zeit, die wir vergleichen können mit 
der Entwicklung eines Baumes aus einem Samen oder mit der „normalwissen- 
schaftlichen“ Ausarbeitung innerhalb eines Paradigmas. Wir haben also, um mit 
dem Titel des Buches von William ]J. Prior zu sprechen „Unity and Development 
in Plato’s Metaphysics“. Die Entwicklung dieser Einheit kann an den Dialogen 
nachgezeichnet werden, die gleichsam in der Zeit und für ein jeweils verschiede- 
nes Publikum dargestellte Fragmente dieser einheitlichen Vision sind. Der Kern 
dieser einheitlichen Vision aber scheint mir die These (1) zu sein, nämlich dass es 
einen Unterschied gibt zwischen richtiger Meinung und Wissen. 


39 Vgl. Kahn (1996), sowie für das Spätwerk Kahn (1995). 

40 So die Überschrift des ersten Kapitels von Stefaninis großem Werk: Stefanini (1949) 
XI-XVII. 

41 Ryle (1949) 57. 
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Von Kant - um es zu wiederholen -- stammt der Ausspruch, dass man nicht 
Philosophie, sondern nur Philosophieren lernen kann.“ Über diese Angelegen- 
heit ist auch heute noch nicht das letzte Wort gesprochen, denn im Unterschied 
zu vielen naturwissenschaftlichen und kulturwissenschaftlichen Disziplinen gibt 
es keinen philosophischen „Gesetzeskorpus“, den man sich aneignen kann. 

Platons nirgends ausformuliertes „System“ sowie seine Wahl des Dialoges 
als philosophischer Mitteilungsform scheinen anzudeuten, dass man bei ihm 
vorwiegend nur Philosophieren lernen kann, d.h. eine Frage, wie z.B. die, ob 
der Gerechte glücklich und der Ungerechte unglücklich sei, nach beiden Seiten 
hin (in utramque partem) zu erörtern, um zu einer begründeten Meinung zu 
kommen, wer von den beiden tatsächlich glücklich sei. Das erwähnte „dogma- 
tische Minimum“ zeigt jedoch, dass Platon durch die Dialoge sehr wohl auch 
eine lehr- und lernbare Philosophie vermitteln wollte, wie z.B., dass der Gerechte 
glücklich und der Ungerechte unglücklich ist. Allerdings gelangt dieses „dogma- 
tische Minimum“ zumindest in den Dialogen nie zu einem hinreichenden System, 
wie es wohl in der erhofften Synopsis im 7. Buch der Politeia zu erzielen gewesen 
wäre (vgl. 531 d). Es ist allerdings eine Philosophie, die, um handlungswirksam 
zu werden, nur durch Philosophieren und d.h. durch die Katharsis der Seele von 
falschen Meinungen anzueignen ist. Und nur durch selbstständiges Philosophie- 
ren oder - platonisch gedacht - durch Erinnerungsarbeit würde ein solches „pla- 
tonisches System“ „dem menschlichen Geschlecht“ einen „großen Dienst“ erwei- 
sen oder zu seinem „Glück“ beitragen. Deshalb mag es Platon auch vorgezogen 
haben, seine in den Dialogen entwickelte Philosophie nicht als System darzustel- 
len. All diese Gegensätze im corpus Platonicum, die Einheit und die Entwicklung, 
die feste Philosophie und das problematisierende Philosophieren, in einer Mono- 
graphie zu vereinen, das wäre die vielleicht vorzüglichste Aufgabe gegenwärtiger 
Platonforschung.”? 


42 KpVB865. 

43 Dieser Beitrag geht auf einen unveröffentlichten Vortrag zurück, den ich am VI Symposium 
Platonicum von 5.-10. August 2001 in Jerusalem gehalten habe. In unvergesslicher Erinnerung 
an meine Lehrveranstaltungen in Fribourg widme ich ihn nun meinem lieben Kollegen Dominic 
O’Meara zum 65. Geburtstag in Hochachtung. 
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Cinzia Arruzza 
Being True to One’s Birth: What is gennaion 
in the Noble Falsehood of the Republic? 


Towards the end of Book III of Plato’s Republic, as he is about to disclose his 
Phoenician tale to Glaucon and his other interlocutors, Socrates shows some hes- 
itation: 


‘Could we’, I said, ‘somehow contrive one of those lies (tön pseudön) that come into being 
in case of need, of which we were just now speaking, some one noble lie (gennaion ti hen 
pseudomenous) to persuade, in the best case, even the rulers, but if not them, the rest ofthe 
city?’ “What sort of thing?’ he said. ‘Nothing new’, I said, ‘but a Phoenician thing, which 
has already happened in many places before, as the poets assert and have caused others to 
believe, but one that has not happened in our time-and I don’t know if it could—one that 
requires a great deal of persuasion.’ ‘How like a man who’s hesitant to speak you are’, he 
said. ‘You'll think my hesitation quite appropriate too’, I said, ‘when I do speak.” 


One might say that Socrates is right to be hesitant; for this passage, the infamous 
myth ofthe earth-born and the metals, will be one of the most commented upon, 
debated, and strongly criticized of the whole dialogue. Indeed, one cannot help 
but be deeply puzzled by these lines. Is the pseudos Socrates is talking about a lie 
orisitastory? Does it contain a moral truth or is it just a cynical expedient aimed 
at justifying class divisions and the power of the rulers? Isit an innocent tale or is 
itan example ofthe kind of lie that Plato grants to the rulers οἵ city butnottothe 
private citizens? Does it stress the inevitability of self-deception, including that 
of the rulers themselves, or does it rather attest to Plato’s paternalism? Further, if 
the pseudos is alie and not just a fiction, are lying and deception justified in poli- 
tics or are they unacceptable remedies incompatible with modern democracies? 
Upon closer examination, however, Socrates’ hesitation is more concerned 
with effectively persuading the addressees of the pseudos of the veracity of its 
content than with the kind of moral and political dilemma that has been the 
focus of the twentieth-century debate on this text.” The addressees of the tale are 
most importantly (malista) and firstly (pröton) the rulers and the soldiers of the 
city (414 ς 1; 414 ἃ 2-3), 1.6. the Guardians whom Socrates previously took care 
of educating, by mythologizing with the help of Adeimantus and Glaucon about 


1 Rep. 414 b-c; translation: Bloom (1991). 
2 Seethe discussion on Socrates’ embarassement in Schofield (2007) 160-161. 
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a radical reform of mousike and gumnastike. The tale comes after the discussion 
of gymnastics, music, and poetry, and before the introduction of collectivist 
measures: the context of the tale is, therefore, the concern with the measures— 
education, foundational myths, and social arrangements—which need to be put 
in place in order to create a class of rulers who entirely identify themselves with 
the interest of the city. Persuading the Guardians of this noble tale is a matter 
of extreme importance, for Socrates is not convinced that the education that has 
been imparted to them will be sufficient to prevent them from turning into wolves 
who attack the flock they are supposed to protect. 

As mentioned above, most of the commentators have focused on the issue 
of the correct interpretation of pseudos and on the moral and political-philosoph- 
ical dilemmas that this word raises. In fact, there are many interpretive options 
related to this passage, and in particular to the use of the word pseudos, that 
would require a much longer and more detailed treatment than that allowed in 
these few pages. Although some strong arguments have been provided in support 
ofthe view that this pseudos is a lie in the full sense of the word, it is perfectly jus- 
tifiable to understand it as a myth or a story. What justifies this reading is not only 
the claim at line 376 c that myths are false as a whole but can nonetheless convey 
some truth, but also the fact that it is Socrates himself who calls the pseudos 
a muthos at line 415 a: ‘All the same, hear out the rest of the tale (muthou).’” 
Of course, maintaining that Socrates is telling a story does not imply that the 
moral and political content of this tale is one we should appraise as true or as 
acceptable, either according to our modern standards or those of the democratic 
Athens of the Fourth Century. But it at least implies that one should attribute to 
Plato the intention of telling a myth, which in his view does contain some truth, 
albeit concealed under a fictional masquerade.* 


3 As rightly noticed by Brickouse and Smith, establishing that the ‘noble lie’ is actually a myth 
does not automatically solve the problem of the use of lies in politics in Plato’s thought; there are 
other passages in the Republic that refer more explicitly to lying: Brickouse/Smith (1983). While 
Ido not deny the possibility of giving some satisfactory answers to the concerns raised by Plato’s 
justification of the resort to lies, and particularly by Plato’s alleged paternalism, this is not the 
point I want to address here. 

4 It is useful here to recall Christopher Gill’s illuminating distinctions: since Plato has an ob- 
jectivistic notion of truth, which is probably what makes it so distasteful to modern readers and 
interpreters, the noble lie is properly understood as a lie because what is involved is deliberate 
non-veracity, i.e. falsehood from the viewpoint of the speaker. But it is not a falsehood in the 
soul, because it conveys an actual objective moral truth. The first kind of falsehood, lying, is 
much less ethically worrying for Plato than the second. In a sense, therefore, the noble lie is 
a true story: Gill (1993) 38-39 and 53-54. 
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Although much ink has been spent on pseudos, and much less on gennaion, 
the presence of gennaion in the sentence gennaion ti hen pseudomenous is not less 
puzzling. Since the word gennaios can imply a reference to genos, and therefore 
to birth and heritage, some have suggested that Plato wants to indicate that the 
tale has the aim of establishing the undisputed rule of a noble class of warriors 
and rulers.? Others have emphasized that the reference to birth and familial back- 
sround indicates that Glaucon is the real addressee of the myth, since Glaucon 
is the representative of an ambitious and spirited youth who cultivates a sincere 
interest in politics. Some have argued that gennaion creates an oxymoronic unity 
with pseudos, confirming in this way that pseudos should be correctly understood 
as ‘lie’ and not as ‘tale’ or ‘fiction’. Others have claimed that gennaion, precisely 
because it indicates nobility of birth rather than nobility in general, says some- 
thing about the character of the pseudos, namely that this is a ‘qualified good’, 
for it has the duplicitous character of a pharmakon, attributed earlier by Socra- 
tes to deception.? Yet for others, while gennaios might refer to the civic purpose 
of the myth, the word can also be used colloquially, giving the gennaion pseudos 
a meaning close to ‘grand larceny’.? 

In what follows I first analyze Plato’s use ofthe word gennaios in the Republic 
and in other dialogues. Then, I show how the definition of the pseudos as gen- 
naion resonates as a simultaneous reference to Glaucon as Socrates’ interlocutor, 
to the rulers and the soldiers as the addressees of the tale within the tale, and 
to the character of the tale itself. My claim is that the use of the word gennaios 
in this context indicates that the myth concerns the question of nobility: what 
the tale wants to convey, however, is not a simple justification of the hierarchy 
between the three classes of Kallipolis, but rather a challenge to common notions 
of nobility of birth among the young Athenian elite and an invitation to Socrates’ 
interlocutors to actually be ‘true to their birth’. 


5 Popper, for example, translates it as ‘lordly’, for he interprets the pseudos as a propaganda lie 
which is used in order to provide a justification, in the eyes of the Guardians themselves, of the 
absolute rule of the aristocratic class of warriors over the rest of the city: see Popper (1971) 144. 
6 See Carmola (2003) 41. 

7 See Ferguson (1981). 

8 See Rep. 382 c and Page (1991) 21. 

9 Ferrari (2000) 107, n. 63. 
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Gennaios in Plato’s dialogues 


As mentioned above, the word gennaios contains a reference to genos, and there- 
fore to familial descent and heritage, or to birth. It can be used in this sensein refe- 
rence to human beings and animals as well as to plants. A clear example of this 
occurs at Rep. 375 a and 375 e, where Socrates adopts the well-known analogy 
between the Guardians and pedigree dogs. A further reference to pure-bred dogs 
can be detected at 535 b, where, dealing with the issue of selecting, from among 
the Guardians, those who should receive a philosophical education, Socrates 
claims that it will not suffice for them to be gennaious te kai blosurous, noble and 
tough, for they will need to be also keen at studies, to have a good memory and 
most importantly, to be lovers of truth. Blosuros literally means ‘hairy’ and it is 
an adjective that, especially in its literal sense, can be used for animals.'® I take 
this as an implicit reference to the description of the nature of pedigree dogs in 
Book III: Socrates needs to integrate the dog-like qualities ascribed to the Guardi- 
ans of the city in Book III with further qualities more conducive to philosophical 
education. 

Further, it is possible to detect the use of gennaios as implying a nobility 
of birth in a broad way in other dialogues. For example, in the Laws, the word 
is employed several times to indicate either high birth (714 c; 841 d), pure-bred 
animals (735 b), or first choice vegetables (844 e; 845 4). This is not, however, 
the only way the term can be used, for gennaios can also refer to deeds, and it 
can indicate nobility or grandness in a general sense, without necessarily imply- 
ing noble birth. Indeed, Plato uses it in this way several times in his dialogues, 
including in the Republic.'” Moreover, the adjective is used in some dialogues as 
a form of appellation addressed by one of the characters, most often by Socrates, 
to his interlocutors. In the Republic, for example, Glaucon is addressed as gennaie 
at line 527b9. 

Aside from these more common uses, it is possible to identify at least three 
other specific and peculiar conceptual roles that the word gennaios plays in 
Plato’s dialogues: its use in ironical contexts, its application to discourses, and 
its connection with education. Gennaios is one of the words Plato likes to use 


10 Strangely enough, in the Theaetetus Socrates defines his own mother as gennaia and blo- 
sura, claiming to be the son of a noble and tough midwife: Theaet. 149 a. Perhaps these are the 
features of philosophical midwifery. 

11 Seealso Euth. 306 e; Prot. 319 c-d. 

12 See Rep. 372 b; 440 c; 400 ἃ and 409 c; Pol. 261 c; 266 c; Phaedo 58 e; 80 d; 116 c; 116 d; Laws 
713; 806 b; 816 d. 
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to make his characters interact with each other playfully. Sophistry is ironically 
defined as ‘noble’ in a passage from the Sophist (Soph. 231 b) that is reminiscent 
of Socrates’ exclamation in the Republic: ‘Oh Glaucon [...] the power of contradic- 
tion (he dunamis tes antilogikes) is grand (gennaia).’”” But noble also refers to 
the strong, but rather deaf and shortsighted shipowner intoxicated by the crew 
through drugs and drink (Rep. 488 c), to democracy (Rep. 558 c), and even to 
tyranny (Rep. 544 c). In the Theaetetus Socrates calls Parmenides’ depth of mind 
gennaionin arather ambiguous passage, where it is not clear whether he is paying 
due respect to a venerable philosopher or teasing Theaetetus for his eagerness to 
hear about the Eleatic doctrine that all is at rest (Theaet. 184 a).'* Indeed, gen- 
naiös appears earlier in the dialogue when Socrates gently mocks Theaetetus for 
speaking gennaiös te kai philodörös, i.e. for giving many and variegated answers 
for the price of one (146 d). And again, when Theaetetus answers that knowledge 
is sense-perception, Socrates mockingly exclaims: eu ge gennaiös, ‘how nobly 
you spoke!’ (151 6). 

Speaking nobly is something that is sometimes required from young inter- 
locutors. Theaetetus is asked to speak eu kai gennaiös both by Socrates in the 
homonymous dialogue (Theaet. 146 c) and by the Stranger in the Sophist (239 
b). In both cases, the request to engage in the conversation in a noble manner 
is half-ironical. In the first case it ends up with Socrates teasing Theaetetus for 
indeed speaking well and generously about Theodorus. While in the second case, 
the Stranger asks Theaetetus something impossible, namely to speak well and 
nobly about non-being without attributing to it either existence, unity, or plural- 
ity. Theaetetus, of course, is not able to meet this request. 

The appeals to speak nobly addressed to Polus and Callicles sound more 
dramatic in the Gorgias: in both cases the invitation to speak nobly amounts to 
an appeal to be honest and tell the truth about what they think. At 475 d Socra- 
tes asks Polus to offer himself nobly to the discourse as to a doctor (gennaiös tö 
logö hösper iatrö). The question that Polus is asked to answer with a yes or ano 
is whether he would accept to act shamefully and therefore unjustly. Why the 
doctor? Because, as Socrates explains in the Republic, a sick man who does not 
tell his doctor the truth about the affections of his body commits a great fault, 
mainly against himself (Rep. 389 b). Polus is therefore required not to play games 
at speaking, but instead to give an honest answer: an answer that he will indeed 
give, but with reluctance. The same invitation to sincerity is found in Socrates’ 


13 Rep. 454 a. 
14 On the contrary, there is no ambiguity in Socrates’ irony when he calls Lysias ‘noble’: Phaedr. 
227c. 
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appeal to Callicles to speak eu kai gennaiös and to tell Socrates what he actually 
thinks. Like Polus, Callicles does answer what he actually thinks and deserves for 
this reason a highly ironical compliment: he is really gennaiotatos in his eager- 
ness to persuade Socrates to do a flatterer’s work! Apparently those who accept 
Socrates’ invitation to speak nobly do not receive a fair treatment, as they are 
either teased because of the answer they give, or simply refuted. However, Socra- 
tes likely thinks that his request to speak nobly is legitimate, for, as he explains 
in the Theaetetus, he has been given the art of midwifery in order to apply it to 
young and noble men (fön neön te kai gennaiön, Theat. 210 c-d). Or, as he puts 
it in the Apology, he has been performing his whole life the job of a gadfly that 
attaches itself to the city as to a pure-bred (gennaiön) and large horse, which in 
spite of its qualities is inclined to be lazy and needs to be aroused (Apol. 30 e). 
Since the subjects to whom Socrates applies his midwifery are noble people, he is 
justified in asking them to be true to their birth and to take part in the discussion 
in anoble way. 

Indeed, it is not clear that the resonance of good birth can be entirely elimi- 
nated from this use of gennaios in relation to speeches. For example, Socrates 
employs language stressing noble or legitimate birth in order to characterize 
certain arguments and speeches in the Phaedrus. The arguments that hebrings up 
in order to refute the idea that rhetoric is an art, are called noble creatures, threm- 
mata gennaia (Phaedrus 261 a). Later he refers to the written speech’s brother 
of legitimate birth (adelphon gnesion) (276 a-b); the written speech is therefore 
to be taken as the bastard brother. And, as one might expect, many references 
to birth accompany the analogy between the Socratic art and midwifery in the 
Theaetetus. My suggestion is that this often ironical reference to birth might be 
understood as a challenge raised by Socrates to the nobility that his interlocutors 
are used to attributing to themselves. By asking Polus, Callicles and Theaetetus to 
speak in a noble way, Socrates invites them to be consistent with their self-repre- 
sentation as noble men, an invitation that seems to be addressed to the whole city 
of Athens, this well-bred but sluggish big horse. However, this appellation does 
not have the same meaning and the same effect according to the interlocutors. In 
the Gorgias the most one can hope to obtain, given the nature ofthe interlocutors, 
is that they will avoid deceiving on purpose and providing fake arguments only 
for the sake of winning the discussion, and that they will say what they actually 
think. On the contrary, in the case of Theaetetus, it would seem that the stake is 
higher and that the young mathematician is invited not only to say something in 
an honest way, but also to try to say something objectively true. 

As Martha Nussbaum observes, in Aristotle, gennaios can indicate consist- 
ency and fidelity to nature: being gennaios would therefore mean being true to 
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one’s own essential nature, to one’s own heritage." If this is correct, far from 
indicating a nobility that is granted by birth alone, the word can imply an appel- 
lation addressed to the person who claims to be ofnoblebirth, i.e. an invitation to 
be true to his nature. This appeal can of course be ironical, when it is addressed 
to people who mistakenly take themselves for truly noble natures, and can be 
gently mocking with young men full of ambition or enthusiasm, and who take for 
granted their future leading roles in the city. 

This meaning of the word is consistent with the fact that in the Republic and 
in the Laws, being gennaios or having a noble character is connected to the issue 
of education and of the social arrangements of the city. In some passages of the 
Laws, it is referred to the character acquired through education, a certain way 
of life, and the lack of sources of corruption. The Athenian praises the noble char- 
acters that can grow in cities that exclude excess of poverty and wealth (Laws 679 
b). In Magnesia, for example, people will not produce too much, in order to avoid 
a surplus of money, which would prevent the formation of noble characters and 
just habits (Laws 705 b). In this case birth seems to be a precondition rather than 
a guarantee, because specific social arrangements or circumstances are required 
in order for this character or fundamental nature to develop true to itself. This is 
clearly stated in a significant passage of the Republic on the destiny of natures 
worthy of philosophy in the absence of a just city: 


‘Then it’s a very small group, Adeimantus,’ I said, ‘which remains to keep company with 
philosophy in a way that’s worthy; perhaps either anoble and well-reared disposition (gen- 
naion kai eu tethrammenon &thos) held in check by exile, remains by her side consistent 
with nature, for want of corruptors; or when a great soul grows up in a little city, despises 
the business of the city and looks out beyond; and, perhaps, a very few men from another 
art, who justly despise it because they have good natures, might come to her.”"° 


The same problem has been raised earlier in the Republic, at 494 a-d, where 
Socrates implicitly mentions Alcibiades’ case, i.e. the case of a noble, rich, and 
handsome man, provided with the many qualities required for the study of philo- 
sophy, and living in a corrupt city. As a result of his corruption at the hands of his 
fellow citizens, he will become a man full of arrogance, pretensions, and empty 
conceit; a portrait which looks far from being noble. 

As I have tried to show, in a significant series of passages in Plato’s dialogues, 
the word gennaios appears connected with irony, with speeches, and with edu- 
cation. The tension between a presumed nobility of birth, which should grant 


15 Nussbaum (1976) 32. See also Aristotle, HA 488 b19. 
16 Rep. 496 a-b. 
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some higher qualities to the young Athenian elite addressed by Plato’s dialogues, 
and the reality of young men corrupted by the demagogues and the sophists—full 
of false beliefs, arrogance and undue ambition, who are more prone to win at the 
game of contradicting than to offer themselves as partnersin a dialogue as a sick 
man goes to a doctor'"—allows us to understand the link between these uses 
of the word and the word’s reference to noble birth. By teasing his interlocutors, 
calling them gennaioi, asking them to speak gennaiös, praising as gennaia things 
that clearly are not (sophistic, tyranny, democracy...), Socrates, or sometimes the 
Stranger, points out this tension, challenges ungrounded claims of nobility and 
suggests that there is no nobility but the fidelity to one’s own noble nature or to 
what is most noble in one’s nature. 

On the basis of this conclusion, I can now turn to the ‘noble myth’, or ‘noble 
lie’, and see if these considerations help foster a better understanding of what is 
going on in this puzzling passage. 


Noble falsehood, noble Guardians, noble Glaucon 


After having discussed at length the kind of physical and musical education 
that should be imparted to the Guardians and the kind of poetry that should be 
allowed in the beautiful city, and just before proposing the abolition of money, 
land, and private houses for the Guardians, Socrates wonders if it is possible to 
contrive a gennaion pseudos and to first persuade the rulers of it, and then the 
rest of the city. 

As mentioned earlier, the myth is to be integrated into the education of the 
Guardians, a device whose aim is to develop feelings of brotherhood and of care 
for the city. In order to achieve this aim, the tale is composed oftwo interconnected 
parts. The first part, the myth of the earth-born, wishes to establish autochthony 
as the basis for feelings of fraternity and for affective identification. The second 
part, the myth of the metals, after having established natural differences in the 
intellectual capacities of the citizens, wishes to ground nobility, and therefore 
political rule, on the basis of merit, granting in this way some amount of social 
mobility between the three classes. Whereas it is undeniable that the myth ofthe 
metals provides a hierarchical view of the relationships among the citizens and 


17 See also the headache trick through which Socrates approaches Charmides. With the help 
of Critias, Socrates can speak about temperance to the beautiful Charmides by pretending to 
be able to cure his morning headache. In this way he convinces Charmides that he should offer 
himself to the dialogue as to a doctor: Charm. 155 b-e 
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among the rulers and the ruled, it also clearly insists on the fact that the hierar- 
chy established by the law must correspond to actual differences in capabilities.'® 
Of course, one could simply take this as an expression of bad faith, i.e. just as an 
ideological justification for the exclusion of the demos from political rule through 
a theory of differential intellectual or deliberative capabilities. However, if one 
takes into consideration the context of the myth, and in particular the fact that 
the tale is part ofthe educational process addressed not only to the Guardians but 
also to Glaucon and Adeimantus, such a one-sided strong reading appears more 
implausible. 

As already stressed by Hahm, Socrates hardly needed to justify an elite’s 
right to exert a political leading role in the eyes of young Athenians belonging 
to the most influential families of the city.” One might argue that ruling classes 
always need to believe that they have a right to rule, and therefore always need 
to cultivate self-deception concerning their role in one form or another, and this 
would explain the need for telling the Guardians the story about their birth and 
their nature. However, Socrates’ striking hesitation in telling the story would be 
sroundless ifit were just a matter ofconvincing both the Guardians ofthe beautiful 
cityand Glaucon that they have a natural right to rule. Socrates hesitates because 
he is not sure that it is possible to persuade the rulers, the soldiers and the rest 
of the city of the veracity of the tale. If the myth were aimed just at ideologically 
justifying existing political and social hierarchies, and if it is true that people 
often tend to believe what suits them most, the rulers and the soldiers might be 
more than willing to believe it, or at least to pretend to believe it. The appeal to 
brotherhood towards all citizens, including the producers, and the introduction 
of class mobility looks much more disturbing, and therefore less convincing, in 
the eye of anoble Athenian youth. 

Apparently, the fact that the pseudos is labeled as gennaion, and that the 
word can imply some reference to birth, might support the reading of those who 
want to see in the noble myth a simple justification of hierarchy and class dis- 
tinctions. The brief analysis of the use of the word gennaios in Plato’s dialogues 
Isuggested above, however, can be seen to throw a different light on this passage. 
Gennaion refers not only, somewhat oxymoronically, to the quality of the fiction, 


18 Hesk (2000) 152-153 insists, on the contrary, that ‘Socrates prefaces this “noble lie” by asking 
what sort of lie is needed to ensure that all the citizens in his ideal state will adhere to the divi- 
sion between the three classes of philosopher-kings, Guardians and workers’. I have a different 
reading of the context of the myth: Socrates explicitly prefaces and postfaces it by asking which 
devices are necessary to prevent the Guardians from abusing their power and to develop feelings 
of care for the city among them. 

19 Hahm (1969) 217. 
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i.e. to the fact that it is meant to convey some truth, but also to its content. The 
myth of the earth-born and of the metals is a story about nobility, but it is a story 
in which nobility of birth is challenged and complicated, because belonging by 
right of birth to a class does not grant anything. The Guardians must be true to 
their birth by acting nobly and leading a noble life. Indeed, the last educational 
device introduced by Socrates just before the story consists in a series of tests to 
which the members of the class of the Guardians must repeatedly be subjected. 
Starting from childhood, they must be watched in order to make sure that they 
actually hold those qualities that are both ascribed to their class and requested in 
order to have the right to rule: 


If aman appears hard to bewitch and graceful in everything, a good guardian of himself 
and the music he was learning, proving himself to possess rhythm and harmony on all these 
occasions—such a man would certainly be most useful to himself and the city. And the one 
who on each occasion among the children and youths and among the men, is tested and 
comes through untainted, must be appointed ruler ofthe city and guardian; and he must be 
given honors, both while living and when dead, and must be allotted the greatest prizes in 
burial and the other memorials.?° 


Indeed, making mistakes by ascribing the wrong members to the wrong classes is 
a serious danger for the city. But, whereas having by mistake some producers with 
golden or silver souls might be a waste of resources for the city, having Guardians 
with copper and iron souls would dramatically ruin it, leading to its inexorable 
decadence, as one will discover in the description ofthe corrupted cities in Books 
VII and IX. One can understand, therefore, how crucial it is that the Guardians 
are constantly tested to make sure that they are worthy of their class. 
AsIstressed earlier, Plato’s use of the word gennaios at times implies an iron- 
ical challenge to a claim of nobility and at other times an invitation addressed to 
his interlocutors to be true to their nature, for example to speak nobly. This can 
be understood in two ways, according to the interlocutors and the circumstances: 
either as an invitation to tell something objectively true or as an appeal to speak 
frankly, not to use deception or trickery, but to give oneself to the discourse as 
to a doctor. I have shown that gennaios is applied to the Guardians in the sense 
ofthe nobility ofbirth in the dog analogy, but also that such nobility of birth must 
be combined with an appropriate education and social arrangement in order to 
allow for the development of truly noble characters, as is shown by the passages 
examined both in the Republic and in the Laws. The same notion is the presuppo- 
sition of the crucial educational role played by mother earth, namely by the city, 


20 Rep. 413 e-414 a. 
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in the myth of the earthborn, and of the introduction of collectivist arrangements 
atthe end of Book Ill. 

If one combines the different ways of using the word gennaios that I have ana- 
lyzed with the enigmatic gennaion at 414 b, it appears that the definition of the 
pseudos as gennaion resonates with a multiplicity ofinterconnected meanings and 
references. Since I have shown that ‘speaking nobly’ or ‘noble arguments’ have in 
some passages the meaning of trying to speak the truth or of giving oneselfin an 
honest way to the dialogue, gennaion in our sentence might describe the nature 
of the pseudos, recalling that the myth, albeit false, does convey some truth. This 
reading can be seen to be supported by the previous reference to deceiving finely, 
kalös epseusato, at line 377 e 7, where Hesiod is criticized for not having fabricated 
fine fictions about the greatest beings. We could therefore take the pseudos at 414 
b-cas a ‘noble’ alternative to the ugly pseud£ of the poets: noble because it conveys 
some truth and because it is worthy of noble natures. The definition of ‘noble’ is 
compatible with the notion of pseudos, because, as has been convincingly shown 
by Christopher Gill, the falsehood in the soul of which Socrates accuses the poets, 
should be understood as ethical ignorance and not as factual falsehood, or as lying 
from the viewpoint of the speaker.?! In this sense, someone can tell, in an honest 
and noble way, a story that is false from a factual and narrative point of view, pro- 
vided that through this story he is transmitting an objective ethical truth. 

As it has already been stressed, our gennaion might contain a reference to the 
nobility of the Guardians. But, if my analysis of the use of the word gennaios in 
Plato’s dialogues is correct, this nobility should be understood not just as a right 
of birth, but rather as the only true aristocracy in Plato’s eyes, that of merit and 
virtue. 

Finally, gennaion alludes somewhat jokingly to the noble Glaucon, who is the 
ultimate addressee of Socrates’ narration. Glaucon’s political ambition is chal- 
lenged, questioned and teased by Socrates throughout the dialogue, which is also 
meant to be a great educational device addressed to his young interlocutors. Like 
the Guardians of the beautiful city, Glaucon is implicitly invited not to be com- 
placent with himself, not to be self-righteous, not to groundlessly exalt himself 
above his brothers, i.e. above his fellow citizens, not to sluggishly rely on the 
nobility of his birth. He is asked, in other words, not to become another Alcibi- 
ades, but rather to be true to his nature, to pursue justice and, ifhe does have the 
natural talent for this, to cultivate philosophy. 


21 Gill (1993) 42-44. 
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Ada Neschke-Hentschke 
Ἀδικία - Strafrechtsprinzipien 
bei Aristoteles und Platon 


Zur divisio und significatio textus der Nikomachischen Ethik 
V 10 (1134 a 17-1136 a 9) und zu Platons Strafrechtsexkurs 
(Nomoi IX 859 b 5-864 c 9) 


Einleitung 


Der folgende Beitrag entstammt einer in Arbeit befindlichen Neu-Übersetzung 
und Kommentierung des 5. Buchs der Nikomachischen Ethik (im Folgenden: NE). 
Bei dieser Arbeit durchkreuzen sich formelle Text- und materielle Sachfragen; 
denn ungeachtet der großen Wirkung dieses Buches, welche von der aristoteli- 
schen Unterscheidung der drei Formen der Gerechtigkeit ausging! Gerechtigkeit 
als gesamte ethische Tugend, als distributive und ausgleichende Gerechtigkeit 
(NE V, cp. 1-9 in der arabischen Zählung) - ist bis heute die Gesamtdeutung des 
5. Buches durchaus umstritten. Unter diesem Aspekt kommt der formalen Frage 
nach der Kapiteleinteilung, dem Problem der divisio textus, eine entscheidende 
Rolle zu, wie dies am Beispiel der Bekkerseiten 1134 a 17-1136 a 9 (das Kapitel 
10 in der arabischen, die Kapitel vi-viii in der römischen Zählung) gezeigt werden 
kann. Jede dieser Einteilungen spiegelt eine sehr unterschiedliche Deutung des 
Textes durch die Humanisten des 15. und 16. Jh. wider, welche, auf Grund ihrer 
Reproduktion in den aktuellen Ausgaben, immer noch die Interpreten beein- 
flusst. 

Diese eher formale Frage soll jedoch zum Zweck eines Sachproblems erör- 
tert werden, nämlich in Bezug auf die Frage, wieweit bei Aristoteles die Ethik mit 
der Politik verflochten ist.” Der folgende Beitrag möchte über das bisher Bekannte 
hinaus eine weitere Erhellung der Politik durch die Ethik aufzeigen, nämlich 
darauf verweisen, in welchem Sinne Aristoteles, hätte er seine Darstellung der 


1 Ulpian, Digesten 11, 1. (die drei praecepta iuris), dazu Manthe (1996/1997) und Kant (1797), 
Metaphysik der Sitten, AB 43-45, ed. Weischedel (1963) 344-345. 

2 Im Folgenden schreiben wir Ethik und Politik, wenn es um den Gehalt der aristotelischen 
Lehre geht, Ethik und Politik, wenn die entsprechenden Traktate gemeint sind. 
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wünschenswertesten Verfassung in den Büchern VII und VIII der Politik? zu Ende 
gebracht, dort die Grundlagen einer Strafgesetzgebung, gelegt hätte. In der Tat 
möchteich die These vertreten, dass Aristoteles im arabisch bezifferten 10. Kapitel 
des V. Buchs der Ethik dank seiner Analyse der ἀδικία die Grundlagen einer Straf- 
rechtslehre entwickelt und dabei sowohl das attische Recht sowie dessen Kritik 
durch Platon im Strafrechtsexkurs der Nomoi im Auge hat und in seinem Sinne 
korrigiert. Dieser Bezug der aristotelischen Behandlung der „Ungerechtigkeit“ 
(ἀδικία) im Kapitel 10 der NE auf die entsprechende platonische Lehre ist bis 
heute weder beachtet noch interpretatorisch genutzt worden.* 


I Die Beziehungen zwischen Ethik und Politik 


Ι.1 Bekannte Beziehungen 


Traditionell folgt man Aristoteles, der selber an vielen Punkten die enge Bezie- 

hung von Ethik und Politik unterstreicht: 

-  Ausdrücklich betont Aristoteles, dass der Politiker und vor allem der Gesetz- 
geber eine Kenntnis der menschlichen „Seele“ (ψυχή) besitzen sollte; denn 
die Gesetze haben bei Aristoteles sowohl eine verhaltensregulative als auch 
eine Charakter bildende, pädagogische Funktion (NE I 13 = 1102 a 5-1103 
ἃ 10). 

- Daher ist umgekehrt ein gelungenes Leben des Individuum nur in der Polis 
möglich, da die politische Gemeinschaft dank des Gewöhnens des jungen 
Menschen an die Gesetze, welche die Spielregeln des Handelns festlegen, 
dem Menschen einen festen sittlichen Habitus (ἦθος) erreichen lassen. Die 
Erziehung durch die Polis lenkt in letzter Instanz, woran der Mensch Lust 
und Unlust hat, und bereitet damit das tugendhafte Leben vor (NE II 1-2 
= 1103 a 14-1105 a 16). 

-  DerBürger, der die Tugend des Gesetzesgehorsams besitzt, welche der gesam- 
ten ethischen Tugend entspricht (συμπᾶσα ἀρετή), erhält von Aristoteles das 
höchste Lob; die Schönheit seines Verhaltens kann nur mit dem Glanz von 
Morgen- und Abendstern verglichen werden (NE V 3, 1129 b 26-1130 a 14). 

- Umgekehrt taucht im IV. Buch der Politik dieser Bürger wieder als Mitglied 
einer Polis auf, deren Kennzeichen die wahre „Wohlgesetzlichkeit“ (εὐνομία) 


3 Zu diesen Büchern Neschke-Hentschke (2001). 
4 Dazu unten 8. 302ff. 
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ist; nicht nur gute Gesetze, sondern auch die strenge Gesetzestreue der Bürger 
macht die wirkliche Wohlgesetzlichkeit einer Polis aus (Politik IV 8, 1293 
b 42-1294 a 9). Auch dieses Verhalten kann unter den Begriff der „Wohlge- 
setzlichkeit“ gefasst werden; sie läuft also faktisch auf die Gesetzesgerechtig- 
keit der Ethik hinaus, jedoch benutzt Aristoteles diesen Ausdruck hier nicht. 

- Inder Politik ist viel vom Gesetz (νόμος), weniger vom Gerechten (δίκαιον) die 
Rede. Ausnahme macht die distributive Gerechtigkeit (διανεμητικὸν δίκαιον), 
welche als Verteilungsmechanismus der Macht und daher als Verfassungs- 
prinzip dient. Hier entsprechen sich Politik III 9, 1280 a 7-1280 a 25 und NE 
V 6, 1131 a 20-a 29. 

- Die wichtigste Beziehung ist aber die Letztzielbestimmung des Lebens in 
Ethik und Politik: das gelungene Leben (τὸ εὖ ζῆν, εὐδαιμονία) wird in der 
Politik VIII für einen Bürger erstrebt, welcher in den Zeiten, in denen er keine 
bürgerliche Verpflichtungen als Soldat, Richter, Ratsherr oder Magistrat 
ausüben muss, in denen er somit Muße (σχολή) besitzt, die Beschäftigung 
mit der Wissenschaft (θεωρία) möglich macht (Politik VIII 1338 a 1-a 30). 
Praktischer und theoretischer Bios alternieren in seinem Leben; diese Kon- 
zeption steht in Spannung zum Ideal der theoretischen Lebenswahl der Ethik 
(NE 11096 a 4-a 5), aber nicht im Widerspruch, da in beiden Konzeptionen 
das Leben in der θεωρία seine letzte Erfüllung findet. 


1.2 Die noch nicht behandelte Beziehung 


Die Hochschätzung des Gesetzes teilt Aristoteles mit Platon, dessen Bezeich- 
nung des Magistrats als νομοφύλαξ er zustimmend aufnimmt (Politik III 16, 1287 
a 10-1287 a 23). Unterschiedlich dagegen ist seine Beurteilung des menschlichen 
Vermögens, den Status des vollendeten Bürgers zu erreichen. Ganz wie Platon 
vertraut Aristoteles auf eine gründliche Erziehung zum Staatsbürger; offen ist die 
Frage, wie weit dieses Vertrauen reicht. 

Im Hinblick auf diese Frage finden sich in der antiken politischen Theorie 
zwei gegensätzliche Auffassungen. Einerseits zeigt Platon, der Verfasser der 
Nomoi, ein großes Misstrauen gegenüber dem menschlichen Vermögen, sich den 
irrationalen Kräften seiner Seele entgegenzustellen.? Auf der anderen Seite wider- 
setzt sich der Stoiker Zenon dieser Sicht mit dem Gegenentwurf seiner Politeia, 
in der ausschließlich stoische Weise leben und in der es keine Institutionen, vor 


5 Platon, Nomoi IX 875 a 1-c 3; das Marionettengleichnis (Nomoi I 644 d 7-645 c 6) und der 
Strafrechtsexkurs (Nomoi IX 859 b ff.). 
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allem keine Gerichte gibt‘. Dahinter steht eine Sicht des Menschen, welche der 
Vernunft die entscheidende Stellung als Leiterin des Handelns zuschreibt.” Wo 
aber ist Aristoteles anzusiedeln? 

Das bedeutet im Kontext seiner Politik zu fragen, ob es in der bestmöglichen 
Polis (Politik Buch VII und VII), die unter der Führung einer moralisch-intellek- 
tuellen Elite stehen soll, Gerichte geben wird. Handelt es sich doch um eine echte 
Aristokratie, da diese Elite die ganze praktische Tugend besitzen muss; denn, 
gemäß Politik III 10, 1281 a 2-a 10, legitimiert nur diese Qualität zur Ausübung 
politischer Herrschaft. Eine Antwort auf diese Frage kann nun das 10. Kapitel 
(arabisch gezählt) des V. Buches der Ethik liefern, allerdings erst dann, wenn man 
diesen Text einer gründlichen Analyse unterzogen und dazu die Interpretations- 
geschichte herangezogen hat, die bis heute Einfluss auf die Deutungen ausübt. 

Damit komme ich zum zweiten Teil meiner Ausführungen, d.h. zur Geschichte 
der divisio textus und ihrer Rolle für die Deutung des Kapitels 10 (vi-viü) im 
fünften Buch der Ethik. 


II Die divisio textus und die Struktur des V. Buches 
der NE 


Bekanntlich finden sich in dem griechischen Text von Ingram Bywater (OCT)? 
zwei verschiedene Kapiteleinteilungen, von denen die eine arabisch nach der 
ersten kritischen Ausgabe durch Immanuel Bekker,? die andere römisch durch- 
gezählt ist. Im Druckbild, durch das Einfügen von Absätzen, folgt Bywater bald 
der arabischen, bald der römischen Einteilung. Das Kapitel arabisch 10 ist sehr 
lang, es entspricht drei römisch bezifferten Kapiteln, d.h. vi, vii und viii. Dagegen 
ist das vorausgehende Kapitel, römisch v, in der arabischen Einteilung in zwei 
Kapitel, nämlich 8 und 9 unterteilt; somit entspricht Kapitel v dem arabischen 
8 und 9, die Kapitel vi, vii und viii dem Kapitel 10. Die arabisch bezifferten Kapitel 
8-10 werden durch Bywater dadurch als die bessere Einteilung unterstrichen, 
dass er diese Kapitel durch Absatz markiert. Was hat es damit auf sich? 


6 Diogenes Laertius VII 32-34. Dazu Schofield (1991) 3ff. 

7 Allerdings differenzieren die Stoiker zwischen dem Weisen und dem Alltagsmenschen und 
betrachten dessen Psychologie im Sinne einer ungefestigten Vernunft durchaus skeptischer. Vgl. 
Müller (2009) 155-193. 

8 Bywater (1894). 

9 Bekker (1831). 
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Il.1 Herkunft der divisio'? 


Zunächst ist daran zu erinnern, dass erst ab dem Humanismus die Herausgeber 
der Druckversionen sich einer Kapiteleinteilung bedienten, um einen Gedan- 
kenabschnitt zu markieren,!! Weder die griechischen Papyri noch die späteren 
Pergamenthandschriften noch der Erstdruck der lateinischen Übersetzung der 
Ethik durch Leonardo Bruni (1417; erste Druckversion: 1475) lassen im Schriftbild 
eine Kapiteleinteilung sichtbar werden. Aristoteles selber bedient sich bekannt- 
lich bestimmter sprachlicher Formulierungen, um einen Gedankengang abzu- 
schließen und einen neuen anzukündigen; so z.B. am Anfang des Kapitels 9: „Wir 
haben also bestimmt, was das Gerechte und das Ungerechte ist. Dies festgelegt 
ist es klar [...].“'? Beliebt ist dabei die Formel: μὲν ... οὖν für das Vorangegangene, 
dem der neue Gedanke mit δέ folgt. 

Die modernen Herausgeber versuchen darüber hinaus, die Gliederung des 
Gedankenfortschritts dank der Kapiteleinteilungen zu verdeutlichen und geben 
damit ihre Interpretation preis. So stellen sich folgende Fragen: Ab wann gibt es 
eine Kapiteleinteilung für die Ethik, warum gibt es zwei verschiedene, auf wen 
gehen sie zurück und was bedeuten sie? Zu diesem Fragenkomplex eine erste 
Studie gemacht zu haben, ist das Verdienst von Burkhard Reis;” sie bleibt aller- 
dings sehr fragmentarisch, da die Textgeschichte nicht systematisch auf Grund 
der Einsicht in die frühesten Druckversionen der Ethik studiert noch die wichtige 
Frage der Bedeutung der zwei Einteilungen gestellt wurde. Um weiterzukommen, 
muss man auf die ersten Drucktexte der Ethik durch die Humanisten im 15. und 
16. Jahrhundert zurückgehen und ihre Begründung der Einteilungen untersu- 
chen.'* Dann ergibt sich folgender Befund: 

Die römische Kapitel-Einteilung ist die ältere; ihr erster Urheber ist der nach 
Robert Grosseteste (1246/7) und Leonardo Bruni (1417) viel gelesene lateinische 
Übersetzer der Nikomachischen Ethik, der byzantinische Gelehrte Johannes 


10 Zu diesem Abschnitt vgl. besonders den Teil II der Bibliographie. 

11 Ausnahme ist Grosseteste; vgl. Aristoteles Latinus XXVI 1-3. Der Herausgeber Gauthier macht 
keine Angaben. Jedoch ergibt sich aus der Ausgabe der lateinischen Übersetzungen der grie- 
chischen Kommentare durch Grosseteste, dass letzterer den Einschnitten folgt, welche von den 
griechischen Kommentatoren vorgenommen wurden. Vgl. die Ausgabe von Mercken (1973). 

12 τί μὲν οὖν τὸ ἄδικον καὶ τί τὸ δίκαιον ἔστιν, εἴρηται. Διωρισμένων δὲ τούτων... 

13 Reis (2008). Den Hinweis auf diese Studie verdanke ich Dominic O’Meara. 

14 Dazu habe ich die Bibliotheken in Rom und Venedig aufgesucht. Dem Istituto Svizzero und 
seinem Direktor Christoph Riedweg danke ich hiermit für die Möglichkeit des wiederholten Be- 
suchs dieser Bibliotheken. 
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Argyropylos;" letzterer hat zuerst 1480 eine neue lateinische Version der Ethik als 
Grundlage seiner zuvor in Florenz gehaltenen Vorlesungen zur Nikomachischen 
Ethik im Druck veröffentlicht.!° Dabei hat er den Text nicht in Kapiteln, sondern 
zuerst in Traktaten angeordnet, und erst diese wiederum in Kapitel unterteilt, 
so dass es bei ihm noch keine Durchzählung der Kapitel gibt. Zum besseren Ver- 
ständnis seiner Einteilung stelle ich sie, vorausgreifend, den ihr folgenden Glie- 
derungen des Textes durch Donato Acciaiuoli, Jacobus Faber Stapulensis (Jacques 
Lefevre d’Estaples), Theodor Zwinger und Immanuel Bekker gegenüber. 


Schema I: Synopsis 


ARGYROPULOS ACCIAIUOLI FABER ZWINGER/BEKKER 

PARS PRIMA 
Tractatus primus Tractatus primus 
capitulum primum capitulum primum NEVi 1-3 
capitulum secundum capitulum secundum NEV ii 4+5 
capitulum tertium capitulum tertium NEV iüi 6+7,1131b24 
capitulum quartum capitulum quartum NEV iv 7,1131 b 25-1132 b 20 
capitulum quintum capitulum quintum NEVv 8+9 
Tractatus secundus Tractatus secundus 
capitulum primum capitulum primum NEVvi 10, 1134 a 17-1134 b 18 
capitulum secundum capitulum secundum NEV vi 10, 1134 b 18-1135 a15 
capitulum tertium capitulum tertium NEV viii 10, 1135 a 15-1136 a 10 
capitulum quartum capitulum quartum NEV ix 11-13 

PARS SECUNDA 
Tractatus tertius 
capitulum primum Tractatus tertius NEVx 14 
capitulum secundum Tractatus quartus NEVxi 15 


Die differenzierte Einteilung des Argyropylos wurde durch seinen Schüler, den 
Florentiner Humanisten und Politiker Donato Acciaiuoli (1429-1478), noch dank 
einer weiteren Untergliederung in partes verfeinert (Schema I: ACCIAIUOL]). 


15 Zu Argyropylos vgl. Zippel (1979) 179-197. 

16 Reis (2008) 374 Anm. 18 erwähnt eine Erstfassung aus Florenz und den Zweitdruck von 
1492, in Oxford liegend; ein römischer Druck von 1480 liegt in der Biblioteca Corsini in Rom. 
Die Übersetzung von Argyropylos ist zwischen 1500-1600 die am meisten verbreitete: zwischen 
1501 (Leipzig) und 1598 (Lyon) wurde sie, gemäß der Bibliographie von Cranz/Schmitt (1984) 172 
achtzig (!) mal wieder abgedruckt. 

17 Zu Acciaiuoli vgl. Garin (1950); Bianchi (1990). 
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Jedoch wurde sie 1497 vereinfacht, als der französische Humanist Jacobus Faber 
Stapulensis (1460-1536)"® die drei damals umlaufenden lateinischen Übersetzun- 
gen durch Grosseteste, Bruni und Argyropylos zusammen abdruckte und mitein- 
ander vergleichbar machen wollte. Er hat daher die Traktateinteilung des Argyro- 
pylus unterdrückt und eine durchgehende Kapitelzählung eingeführt (i-xi) (vgl. 
Schema I: FABER).” 

Erst 1566 änderte sich die Lage. Die zur Tradition gewordene Einteilung des 
Faber?° wurde auf Grund der neuen lateinischen Übersetzung der Nikomachi- 
schen Ethik durch Dionysios Lambinus (1519/20-1572),?! welche von den Scholien 
des Basler Humanisten und Mediziners Theodor Zwinger (1533-1588)?? begleitet 
wurde, durch eine neue Einteilung ersetzt. Diese Neuausgabe schlug abermals 
Traktate, jetzt partes genannt, und durchlaufende Kapitel, diese aber neu geord- 
net, vor. 


Schema Il: LAMBINUS /ZWINGER 


PRIOR ΡΑΒ5 (enarratio): cp. 1-9 POSTERIOR PARS (quaestiones): cp. 10-15 

Pars prima (rudis enarratio): cp. 1-4 10: quaestio prima: habitus iusti 

Pars secunda (exactior enarratio): cp.5-9 11-15: tres quaestiones de actionibus 
(14: quaestio de aequitate: sitne eadem 
an diversa a iustitia) 


In neunzehn Ausgaben wurde die Übersetzung des Argyropylos zwischen 1535 
und 1598 vom Kommentar des Acciaiuoli begleitet;”? daher bestanden nach 1566 
beide Einteilungen nebeneinander her. Die maßgebliche kritische Ausgabe des 
19. Jahrhunderts durch Immanuel Bekker hat sich der Zwingerschen Lesart, d.i. 
der arabisch bezifferten Einteilung, angeschlossen. Der Oxfordtext gibt beide Ein- 


18 Zu Faber vgl. Lohr (1988) 138ff. und (2005) ad loc. 

19 Die Ausgabe von 1497 war mir nicht als Druck zugänglich. Die von Reis (2008) angegebene 
digitale Version trägt schon den Titel, der die Harmonisierung der Kapitel angibt (vgl. Bibliogra- 
phie II der Kommentare 1497). 

20 Nach Cranz/Schmitt (1984) 174 erblickte dieses Werk acht Neuauflagen zwischen 1505 und 
1542. 

21 Lambins Übersetzung will „lateinischer und getreuer sein“ (vgl. den Titel ihrer Erster- 
scheinung von 1558). Die Übersetzung erschien zuerst in Paris 1558, dann erneut neun Mal vor 
1600, teils kommentiert, teils alleine, vgl. Cranz/Schmitt (1984) 173. Zu Lambin vgl. Lohr (1988) 
214-216. 

22 Vgl. Lohr (1988) 514-515. Die Ausgabe erschien im 16. Jahrhundert nur zweimal. Ihr weiteres 
Schicksal ist noch aufzuklären. 

23 Cranz/Schmitt (1984) 173. 
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teilungen wieder. Burkhard Reis betont, dass die anglophone Tradition eher der 
römischen, die germanophone der arabischen folgt.”* Das bestätigen die neues- 
ten Kommentare: für die deutschsprachigen Kommentatoren Ursula Wolf 25 und 
John Stewart Gordon? endet die entscheidende Entwicklung mit dem Kapitel 9 
(Zwinger/Bekker), d.h. mit der Definition der Gerechtigkeit als Vorzugswahl der 
Gleichheit. Der anglophone Kommentar von Sarah Broadie und Christopher 
Rowe”” folgt der Einteilung von Argyropylos/Acciaiuoli, kommentiert das Buch 
wie vor ihm Stewart”® und Joachim”? bis zum Ende; jedoch hat keiner der Inter- 
preten dem Ursprung der Einteilung nachgeforscht. 


II.2 Begründung der divisio 


Diese Divergenz gegeben, fragt es sich, welche Interpretationen den beiden Ein- 
teilungen zugrunde liegen. Sie lassen sich aus zwei Quellen erschließen: die erste 
ist der Kommentar, den Donato Acciaiuoli in kritischer Bearbeitung der Vorle- 
sungen des Argyropylos über die Nikomachische Ethik mit dem Titel Expositio 
super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis in novam traductionem Ioanni Argyropyli zuerst 
1478 als Druckschrift in Umlauf setzte und welcher dann den folgenden Veröf- 
fentlichungen durch die Herausgeber der Übersetzung des Argyropylos beige- 
fügt wurde.?° Die zweite Quelle ist die überarbeitete Neuauflage der Kooperation 
von Lambin und Zwinger aus dem Jahre 1582, in der Zwinger seine Einteilung 
ausführlich darstellt und begründet. Dazu kurz später; im Augenblick langt für 
unseren Zweck aus, die zwei Lesarten zu unterscheiden, die eine so verschiedene 
Kapiteleinteilung hervorbrachten. 

1) Argyropylos. -- Betrachtet sei nochmals die Einteilung des Argyropylos?" 
(s.o. Schema I: ARGYROPYLOS): Argyropylos teilt das 5. Buch in drei Haupt- 
teile (fractatus), deren erster (Faber: cap. i-v = Zwinger: 1-9) die dogmatisch- 
systematische Erläuterung der Sache und des Begriffs des δίκαιον enthält, der 


24 Reis (2008) 365, 376. 

25 Wolf (2002). 

26 Gordon (2007). 

27 Broadie/Rowe (2002). 

28 Stewart (1892), NA (1973). 

29 Joachim (1951). 

30 Dies geschah zuerst ab 1535 in Venedig (nunc primum in lucem editi). Dieser Ausgabe folgten 
achtzehn weitere, welche in Basel, Genf, Paris und vor allem Lyon gedruckt wurden, vgl. Cranz/ 
Schmitt (1984) 173. 

31 Die Einteilung gemäss der Erstausgabe von 1480 (vgl. Bibliographie II). 
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zweite (vi-xi) zuerst die dogmatisch-systematische Behandlung des politischen 
Gerechten als des eigentlichen Rechts mit einer daraus folgenden quaestio (cap. 
vi-viii + ix), der dritte die Abhandlung über die Billigkeit und ihr Verhältnis 
zum Gerechten (x), gefolgt von einer Frage (xi). Hauptgesichtspunkt bei Argy- 
ropylos bildet die Abfolge von drei verschiedenen Sachthemen, der Begriff der 
Gerechtigkeit, das politische Gerechte, die Billigkeit. Sein Florentiner Schüler 
Donato Acciaioli hat diese Einteilung grundsätzlich akzeptiert, sie aber dadurch 
verfeinert, dass er den methodischen Gesichtspunkt des Aristoteles herausge- 
arbeitet hat, nämlich von der Polysemie des Wortes δίκαιον auszugehen, um die 
sich daraus ergebenden Probleme für die Bestimmung der Tugend der Gerech- 
tigkeit und Ungerechtigkeit im Rahmen einer ethischen und zugleich politisch 
relevanten Untersuchung zu diskutieren. Dieser Gesichtspunkt leitet nun seine 
Revision der divisio des Argyropylos und ergibt das in Schema I (s.o.) darge- 
stellte Ergebnis:?? 

Die Einteilung in zwei Hauptteile (partes), von denen der erste die ersten zwei 
Traktate des Argyropylos enthält, wird damit begründet, dass nur der erste Teil mit 
seinen zwei Traktaten den strengen Begriff des δίκαιον als Grundlage der Bestim- 
mung von Gerechtigkeit und Ungerechtigkeit festhält, dass dagegen der zweite 
Teil diesen strengen Begriff verlässt; denn im dritten Traktat wird die Billigkeit als 
bloß verwandter Begriff vom Gerechten abgrenzt; ein vierter Traktat wird damit 
begründet, dass Aristoteles im letzten Kapitel zum rein metaphorischen Sinn des 
Wortes Gerechtigkeit übergeht. Acciaioli erweitert somit den Gesichtspunkt des 
Interpreten von der inhaltlich-materiellen Themenfolge um die Beobachtung der 
Polysemie des Wortes δίκαιον und seines vielfachen begrifflichen Inhalts sowie 
verwandter Ausdrücke, so dass es ihm in seiner Deutung zugleich um sachliche 
Aufhellung und begriffliche Schärfe geht. 

2) Zwinger.”? - Auch Zwinger gliedert das Buch in zwei Hälften (s.o. Schema II), 
begründet diese Sicht aber ganz anders: Für Zwinger ist nur der erste Teil (cp. 1-9 
= Argyropylos: i-v) eine dogmatisch-systematische Behandlung, die vom Allge- 
meinen zum Besonderen fortschreitet. Ab dem 10. Kapitel dagegen beginnt für 
Zwinger der Aporienteil.’* Es handelt sich für Zwinger nurmehr um eine Reihe 


32 Diese Einteilung im Original von 1478. 
33 Die Einteilung gemäss der Ausgabe von 1582. 
34 Hier die Einleitungen Zwingers (1582) zu den Kapiteln 11-15 (alle Hervorhebungen in Majus- 
kel von A.N.): 
Caput decimum: Ad QUAESTIONES nunc accedit. Quarım PRIMA est de Habitu: ex quibus- 
nam actionibus iniustis iniustus quis appellari debet. (S. 325) 
Caput undecimum: QUAESTIONES de Actionibus aggreditur, TRES NUMERO. Quarum PRIMA 
est de eo qui iniuriam patitur. Utrum quis sponte sua ab alio posse iniuria affici. (S. 342) 
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von losen und assoziativ aneinander gereihten Fragen (quaestiones), welche Dis- 
kussionen aus der platonischen Akademie aufgreifen. Mit anderen Worten: die 
eigentliche Lehre über das Gerechte und die Gerechtigkeit findet in den Kapiteln 
1-9 statt und gipfelt in der Definition der Gerechtigkeit, die daher als eigenes 
Kapitel (cp. 9), sozusagen als Konzentrat (ἀνακεφαλαίωσις5) des Ganzen, her- 
vorgehoben wird, während sie in der Deutung von Argyropylos und Acciaiuolo 
nur den Abschluss der ersten Begriffsbestimmung des Gerechten als des Gleichen 
enthält, so dass sie nicht durch ein neues Kapitel hervorgehoben wird wie bei 
Zwinger. Der Wechsel des Gesichtspunktes bei Zwinger ist deutlich: er ist rein 
formaler Art. Zuerst wird der dogmatische vom aporetischen Teil geschieden, der 
dogmatischen wiederum in die allgemeine und die spezifische Behandlungsart 
eingeteilt (rudis/exactior enarratio). Mit dem Begriff der enarratio zeigt Zwinger, 
dass er mit der Interpretationstheorie des Dionysios Thrax vertraut ist, da der 
Begriff der enarratio dem der ἐξήγησις entspricht, die Herausarbeitung der logi- 
schen Abfolge der Gedanken (συνακολουθία διανοημάτων); Zwinger arbeitet 
als κριτικός, als Philologe, der sich eher von formalen Textgliederungen als von 
sachlich-begrifflichen Unterscheidungen leiten lässt.?® 

Die deutliche Nachwirkung seiner Lesart findet sich in dem Kommentar von 
Ursula Wolf; sie kommentiert das fünfte Buch der Ethik nur bis zum 9. Kapitel (die 
Billigkeit Kap. 14 ausgenommen).?’ Auch nach John Stuart Gordons Monographie 
zum fünften Buch von 2007 bildet nur der erste Teil, Kapitel 1-9, eine zusam- 
menhängende Betrachtung; die Kapitel 10-15 bestehen auch für ihn wie für Wolf 
aus „unverbundenen Ergänzungen“.?® Beide legen die suggestive Zwingersche/ 
Bekkersche Einteilung zugrunde. 


Caput duodecimum: SECUNDA quaestio est de eo, qui iniuria alios afficit: Utrum is qui alüs 
plus, sibi minus tribuit, iniuriam faciat: an is potius, qui plus minusve recipit. (5. 346) 
Caput tredecimum: SECUNDAE quaestioni, COROLLARII loco, duae aliae quaestiones annect- 
untur. Quarum prior est: Utrum in nostra potestate sit, iniuriam facere iniusteve agere: et simi- 
liter, Utrum iuris et iniuriae cognitio facilis sit, et uorumvis hominum, sicuti vulgus arbitratur. 
(S. 349) 
Caput quartum et decimum: COROLLARII posterior questio, de Aequitate: sit ne eadem an 
diversa a Iustitia, de qua hic agimus. (5. 353). 
Caput quintum et decimum: TERTIA quaestio explicatur: Utrum quis seipsum iniuria possit 
afficere. Cui COROLLARII loco etiam ista annectitur: utrum iniuriam inferre, an pati, gravius 
sit malum. (5. 358) 

35 Zwinger (1582) 322. 

36 Zwinger ist Ramist und gefällt sich in der dichotomischen Schematisierung der ganzen Ethik. 

Zur antiken Interpretationstheorie Neschke-Hentschke (2009) 25-27. 

37 Wolf (2002) 6/7. 

38 Gordon (2007) 225. 
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11.3 Anlass der verschiedenen Interpretationen 


Was gibt den Anlass zu diesen verschiedenen Deutungen? Das ist der Satz, 
welcher in der Gliederung von Argyropylos/Faber das Kapitel vi, in der Zwinger- 
schen das Kapitel 10 einleitet. Er hat fragenden Charakter; so hat es Zwinger auf- 
gefasst (quaestio) und damit den Aporienteil hier beginnen lassen. Die ältere, auf 
Thomas von Aquin zurückgehende Deutung,” der auch Argyropylos und Acciai- 
uoli folgen, sieht hier dagegen keine quaestio, sondern eine dubitatio/dubium, 
einen Zweifel. Ihn nimmt in ihrer Auffassung Aristoteles zum Anlass, um in einer 
längeren systematischen Ausführung über einen neuen Aspekt des δίκαιον, über 
das politische Recht auszuholen, um erst am Ende dieser Entwicklung den Zweifel 
zu beseitigen. Daher begründen Argyropylos und Acciaiuoli ihre Kapiteleintei- 
lung damit, dass Aristoteles vom zuerst allgemein bestimmten Gerechten/Glei- 
chen aus Kap. i-v nun zum politischen Gerechten als dem Gerechten im strengen 
Sinn des Wortes (ἁπλῶς) übergeht.“ Daraus ergibt sich ein neues Hauptthema, 
die Verortung des Gerechten in der Polis, zu dem die dubitatio überleitet. Beide 
Interpreten machen mit dem Namen der dubitatio Gebrauch von der scholasti- 
schen Terminologie, welche Interpretationsfragen in Form von quaestiones, dubi- 
tationes und solutiones zu lösen pflegt.“' Zwinger dagegen unterscheidet nicht 
zwischen dubitatio und quaestio, so dass der Zweifel, mit der quaestio gleichge- 
setzt, bereits den Aporienteil einleitet. 

Die Einteilung des Acciaiuoli wird wie folgt begründet: Der zweite Traktat des 
ersten Teiles ist ganz dem politischen Recht gewidmet, von welchem Scheinfor- 
men des Rechts abgegrenzt werden.” Für Acciaioli bedeutet das 10. Kapitel somit 


39 Thomas (1563) 78ff. 

40 Dieses ἁπλῶς darf allerdings nicht, wie Argyropylos es tat, auf den folgenden Text bezogen 
werden, sondern muss anaphorisch mit dem δίκαιον καθόλου aus 1134 a 16 identifiziert wer- 
den, wie es richtig Rolfes/Bien (1972) 291 interpretiert. Denn die Definition ist es, welche das 
ἁπλῶς δίκαιον bestimmt (vgl. auch 1133 b 21-22). Wie es anfangs die Zweiteilung des δίκαιον in 
ein δίκαιον = νόμιμον und δίκαιον = ἴσον (V 1129 a 32ff.) erwarten lässt, wird der Gegenstand 
der Gerechtigkeitsabhandlung (τὸ ζητούμενον 1134 a 25) von dem Gerechten in dieser doppelten 
Bedeutung gebildet. Da jedoch Aristoteles in Anklang an Platon das δίκαιον νόμιμον hier δίκαιον 
πολιτικόν nennt, ist der Bezug auf die anfängliche Zweiteilung nicht unmittelbar sichtbar und 
wurde von Zwinger und seinen modernen Nachfolgern übersehen. 

41 Zur Form der scholastischen quaestio vgl. Schulthess/Imbach (1996) 147-158. Die aristote- 
lische Ethik wird noch 1491 in Form der quaestiones durch Johannes Versorius behandelt (vgl. 
Bibliographie II, Versor [1491]). Zum Nebeneinander scholastischer und humanistischer Kom- 
mentare s. Kraye (1988) 324-327. 

42 Acciaiuoli (1555): „Cum autem fieri possit...“: Hic est secundus tractatus huius libri, in quo 
ostendit quid sit iustum civile. [...] Dividitur hic tractatus in quatuor capitula. In primo «ΝΕ \V vi> 
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keineswegs einen bloßen Anhang, sondern hier kommt Aristoteles zur Sache, weil 
sich das Gerechte und Ungerechte nur im Kontext der Polis und seines Rechts, des 
Nomos, verwirklicht.* Nur unter dem Nomos gibt es Gleichheit und Freiheit, was 
der Florentiner Humanist und Republikaner mit der republikanischen Deutung 
Ciceros begründet: 


Legum enim, ut inquit Cicero, servi facti sumus ut liberi esse possimus. Inter aequales igitur 
cadit iniustitia quando aequales non habent aequa ...“* 


Das Kapitel VI hat es also mit der Verortung des Gerechten in der Polis zu tun. Für 
die Richtigkeit dieser Deutung spricht in der Tat der schon zitierte Übergangssatz 
vom Ende des 9. Kapitels zum 10. Kapitel (Bekker): 


10 1134 a 24-25: πῶς μὲν οὖν ἔχει TO ἀντιπεπονθὸς πρὸς TO δίκαιον εἴρηται πρότερον, δεῖ δὲ 
μὴ λανθάνειν ὅτι τὸ ζητούμενόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ ἁπλῶς δίκαιον καὶ τὸ πολιτικὸν δίκαιον. 


Dieser für Aristoteles typische Einleitungssatz eines neuen Gedankenabschnitts 
steht aber in Konkurrenz zu der in allen Texten überlieferten dubitatio, welche 
Zwinger dazu veranlasste, hier die Reihe der Aporien beginnen zu lassen. Die 
anglophonen Interpreten und mit ihnen Gordon halten ihn für einen Einschub, 
der gemäß Rowe, „out of place“ ist.” Acciaiuoli und Argyropylos sehen in der 
dubitatio die Einleitung zum politischen Recht, da mit dessen Entwicklung später 


ostendit quid sit iustum civile, & in quibus constitit, & in quibus non constitit. Insecundo <NE V vii> 
dividit ipsum. In tertio <NE V viii> solvit dubitationem antea motam. In quarto movet quandam 
dubitationem de iniuria, & eam solvit. (S.90r) (<> Hinzufügung von A.N.) 

„Civile autem iustum dividitur“: Hoc est secundum capitulum huius tractatus: in quo philo- 
sophus distincto iusto civili a paterno, herili & uxorio: nunc illud resumit & dividit in suas partes. 
(S. 91v) 

43 Acciaiuoli (1555): „In üs enim est Tustum“: Ostendit philosophus in quibus sit iustum civile, & 
declarat quod est inter liberos, & aequales: non autem inter patrem & filium: dominum & servum, 
virum & uxorem. Probatur. In illis in quibus non datur lex servanda non est iustum simpliciter & ci- 
vile. at patri & filio, servo & domino, viro & uxori non imponitur lex servanda: ergo inter eos non erit 
civile iustum. Ratio patet: quibus enim datur lex observanda in his potest esse iniustitia proprie, 
& in quibus est iniustitia in illis fit iniuria, & propterea datur lex, quia non possint proprie facere 
iniuriam, lex prohibet & punit: iniustitia vero videtur esse proprie inter aequales, & appellantur 
aequales etiam illi qui sunt caeteris digniores dummodo sit servata proportio dignitatis, & sint 
pares libertate, unde non sinunt aliquem esse tyrannum ut inquit infra, sed pariter legibus oboedire 
volunt. (S. 90v) 

44 Acciaiuoli (1555) 90v. Acciaiuoli zitiert frei nach Cicero, Pro Cluentio, 53, 146 (ed. Clark): 
„[...] legum denique idcirco omnes servi sumus ut liberi esse possimus“. 

45 Rowe/Broadie (2002) 346. Rowe folgt Stewart (1892) 476-479 und Joachim (1951) 153. 
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der Zweifel gelöst werden kann.‘ Man muss also diesen Satz genau betrachten! 
An seiner Deutung hängt nicht nur die Einteilung, sondern auch die richtige Ein- 
teilung, vor allem aber das Verständnis des zweiten Teils des V. Buchs der Ethik 
ab. Damit komme ich nun zur Sache (Teil III). 


Ill Aristoteles über Recht und Unrecht in der Polis 


ΠΠ.1 Die Übersetzung der Termini ἀδικεῖν -- ἀδικία 


Zunächst sei der griechische Text gegeben: 


Ἐπεὶ δὲ ἔστιν ἀδικοῦντα μήπω ἄδικον εἶναι ὁ ποῖα ἀδικήματα ἀδικῶν ἤδη ἄδικός ἐστι ἑκάστην 
ἀδικίαν, οἷον κλέπτης, μοῖχος ἢ λήστης ἢ οὕτω μὲν οὐδὲν διοίσει; καὶ γὰρ ἂν συγγένοιτο 
γυναικὶ εἰδὼς τὸ ἧ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ διὰ προαιρέσεως ἀρχήν, ἀλλὰ διὰ πάθος. Ἀδικεῖ μὲν οὖν, ἄδικος 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν, οἷον οὐ κλέπτης, ἔκλεψε δέ, οὐδὲ μοῖχος, ἐμοίχευσε δέ (...). 


Aristoteles unterscheidet hier klar zwischen einzelnen Akten des ἀδικεῖν, die den 
Namen ἀδίκημα oder ἑκάστη ἀδικία tragen, und der Eigenschaft des ἄδικος εἶναι. 
Was ist hier mit ἀδίκημα bzw. ἀδικία gemeint? Bisher war nur, bis Kapitel 9, 1134 
a 16, von der ἀδικία als Gegensatz zur δικαιοσύνη, also vom Habitus der Unge- 
rechtigkeit die Rede. Handelt es sich also um die dort gemeinte Ungerechtigkeit 
als Laster, κακίαν 

Die lateinischen Übersetzungen variieren in der Übersetzung der griechi- 
schen Termini. Argyropylos übersetzt: 


Ut autem fieri possit, ut iniuriam quispiam facit & nondum sit ipse iniustus: quales nam iniu- 
rias quispiam faciens unaquaque iniustitia iam est iniustus, fur inguam, νοὶ adulter, νοὶ latro. 


46 Acciaiuoli (1555): Primum capitulum dividitur in tres partes, quae suis locis patebunt. In prima 
igitur parte philosophus movet dubitationem, quam etiam in tertio capitulo solvet. |...] Verum expo- 
sitio propria huius textus, & accomodata menti philosophi talis esse videtur |...|. Movet dubitatio- 
nem philosophus, & dicit interrogando quod cum fieri possit ut aliquis faciat iniuriam, & nondum sit 
iniustus, quomodo facta erit illa iniuria, ex qua homo sit iniustus secundum unamquanque speciem 
iniustitiae, & ponit exempla, veluti iniusti ut fur |...]. postea solvit, quod qui non facit iniuriam ex 
electione non est appellandus iniustus |...]. (5. 90r) (Hervorhebung von A.N.) 

„Oportet autem non latere“: Hac in parte secunda capituli philosophus ostendit quid est illud 
iustum civile de quo loquitur |...]. (5. 90v) 

In secundo «ΝΕ Ν᾽ vii> dividit ipsum. In tertio «ΝΕ V viii> solvit dubitationem antea motam. 
(S. 90r) (<> Hinzufügung von A.N.) 
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An hoc modo nihil interest ? Et enim fieri potest ut quispiam coeat cum muliere sciens cum 
qua coit, sed non ob electionis principium, sed ob affectum. Atque iniuriam quidem agit, sed 
iniustus non est, veluti neque fur |...]. 


Dionysios Lambinus gibt den Text wie folgt wider: 


Ut aut fieri potest ut is qui iniuste facit nondum tamen sit iniustus : quibusnam inuste factis 
iam iniustus est in unoquoque iustitiae genere? |...] facit enim hic iniuste, sed non idcirco 
inustus est.” 


Lambin übersetzt ἀδικία überall mit iniuste und damit wie vor ihm Grosseteste ad 
litteram.“® Der Unterschied der Übersetzung zwischen Argyropylos und Lambin/ 
Grosseteste macht dagegen das gestellte Problem sichtbar: Ist , ἀδικοῦντα“ hier 
mit iniuriam facere (Argyropylos) oder iniuste/iniustum facere (Lambin/Gros- 
seteste) zu übersetzen? Die Nuance besagt: gegen ein ius = νόμος bzw. δίκαιον 
νόμιμον oder gegen die iustitia = δικαιοσύνη verstoßen. Hatte eingangs Aristote- 
les doch die zwei Bedeutungen des δίκαιον-ἄδικον als ἴσον-ἀνίσον bzw. νόμιμον- 
ἄνομον unterschieden. Ihm stand im Griechischen nicht, wie im Lateinischen, 
die sprachliche Unterscheidung zwischen iustum-,gerecht‘ und ius-‚geltendes 
Recht‘ zur Verfügung: das griechische ἄ-δικον kann sowohl den Verstoß gegen 
das Recht (ἀ-νομία) wie gegen die Gerechtigkeit (ἀ-δικία = κακία) bezeichnen. 
Diese in der griechischen Sprache gegebene Polysemie bildet für Aristoteles 
den Anlass seiner pointierten Frage. Wenn, wie es tatsächlich der Fall ist, die 
Frage später so gelöst wird, dass es sich bei dem ἀδικεῖν um eine Verletzung des 
δίκαιοννόμιμον handelt, muss Aristoteles bei der Frage bereits die Lösung im 
Auge haben, so dass sich die Übersetzung ad sensum im Sinne des Argyropylos 
empfiehlt; d.h. die Doppelbedeutung von ἀδικία ausnutzend fragt der Stagirit, ob 
eine Rechtsverletzung immer schon eine Ungerechtigkeit beinhaltet, ein Verstoß 
gegen ein Recht immer zugleich ein Ausdruck von Ungerechtigkeit/moralischer 
Schlechtigkeit ist. 

Für diese Deutung und Übersetzung spricht außer der späteren Beantwor- 
tung (ab NE V viii 1135 a 15ff.) auch die Aufzählung einzelner klassischer Straftat- 
bestände des attischen Rechts wie Diebstahl, Ehebruch und Räuberei. Somit 
geht es hier um das δίκαιοννόμιμον, freilich ist dieses selber noch ungeklärt. 


47 Verglichen mit Grosseteste (textus purus): quia autem est iniustum facientem nequaquam 
iniustum esse, quales autem iniustificationes faciens iam iniustus est secundum unamquamque 
iniusticiam, puta fur, mechus, latro? |...] Aristoteles (1972) 240. 

48 Zur scholastisch-humanistisch Diskussion um die richtige Übersetzung vgl. Garin (1994) 
45-52. 
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Daher kann man die Frage, bleibt sie am Ort stehen, nur proleptisch verstehen, 
wie es Dirlmeier vorgeschlagen hat.*? Die Beantwortung erfolgt in NE V viii 1135 
a 15-1136 a 9; mit im vorangehenden Text gebrauchten Ausdruck τὰ δίκαια καὶ 
νόμιμα in V vi1135 a 5 wird diese Deutung bestätigt. 

Wenn nun die besagte Frage hier zuerst das staatliche Recht näher ins Auge 
fasst, wird sofort verständlich, warum im Folgenden Aristoteles zunächst einmal 
ausholt, um dieses, δίκαιον πολιτικόν genannt, grundsätzlich zu klären. Argyro- 
pylos hat also richtig verstanden, wenn er sich der im Lateinischen möglichen 
Unterscheidung von ius vs. iustitia bzw. inuria vs. iniustitia bedient und dank der 
Übersetzung iniuriam facit klar macht, worum es in diesem Satz geht, nämlich 
nicht um ein Verstoß gegen die soeben (cp. v Ende = cp. 9) definierte Tugend 
der Gerechtigkeit (iustitia), sondern um eine Verletzung des ius, des staatlich 
geschützten Rechts. Die deutsche Übersetzung muss daher lauten: 


„Da man nun ein Unrecht (eine Rechtsverletzung) begehen kann, ohne schon ein ungerech- 
ter Mann zu sein, so fragt sich, welches die Qualität der begangenen rechtswidrigen Handlung 
sein muss, so dass der Täter nach den einzelnen Arten des Unrechts (der Rechtsverletzung) 
zu einem ungerechten Mann wird, z.B. ein Dieb, ein Ehebrecher oder ein Räuber.“ Oder ist 
so zu unterscheiden ohne Belang? <Keineswegs, es ist von Belang;> denn er könnte ja einer 
Frau beiwohnen, wissend, wer sie ist, wobei der Ursprung seines Handelns nicht ein Vorsatz, 
sondern ein Impuls der Leidenschaft ist. Hier verletzt er zwar das Recht, aber ist noch kein 
<habituell> ungerechter Mann; in gleicher Weise ist er noch kein Dieb, obschon er gestohlen 
hat und auch kein Ehebrecher, obschon er die Ehe gebrochen hat. Und so fort...°° 


In den Kapiteln 6-9 wurde der Begriff des „Gerechten“ mit dem des „Gleichen“ 
identifiziert; daher war seine andere Bedeutung als das „gesetzliche Recht“ 
(νόμιμον, lat.: ius, deutsch: Recht) ganzin den Hintergrund getreten. Der dubitative 
Satz dagegen macht jetzt von diesem Begriff des Rechts (νόμιμον) Gebrauch; der 
folgende Text ab 1134 a 27 handelt ihn, unter dem Titel des δίκαιον πολιτικόν (bis 
1135 a 15), thematisch ab. Ohne diese Thematisierung kann nämlich der Zweifel 
nicht getilgt werden. Sollte nun der Satz wirklich dort gestanden haben, wo ihn 
die Überlieferung heute zeigt, handelte es sich keinesfalls um einen zusammen- 
hanglosen Einschub, sondern um den Anlass und Übergang zum neuen Thema 
des δίκαιον als νόμιμον (Recht der Polis) und der damit auftretenden Probleme 
von Gerechtigkeit und Ungerechtigkeit; letztere müssen nämlich ab jetzt sowohl 
als rechtswidrige Handlungen wie auch als moralische Ungerechtigkeit analysiert 
werden. 


49 Dirlmeier (1956) 416ff. 
50 So richtig auch die Übersetzungen von Rolfes/Bien (1972) und Dirlmeier (1956). 
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Da jedoch der Zweifel mit dem eindeutigen Einleitungssatz 


πῶς μὲν οὖν ἔχει τὸ ἀντιπεπονθὸς πρὸς τὸ δίκαιον, εἴρηται πρότερον, δεῖ δὲ μὴ λανθάνειν 
ὅτι τὸ ζητούὐμενόν ἐστι καὶ τὸ ἁπλῶς δίκαιον καὶ τὸ πολιτικὸν δίκαιον ... (NE 10 (vi), 1134 
ἃ 24--25) 


konkurrenziert, gewinnt die Gesamtdeutung dieses zweiten Teils des fünften 
Buches der NE (cp. 10-15; vi-xi) an struktureller Klarheit, wenn man die dubitatio 
genau an den Ort versetzt, wo Aristoteles beginnt, die definitive Lösung vorzutra- 
gen. Das ist die Passage 1135 b 11-1136 a 9, d.h. die Klassifikation aller Schaden 
verursachenden Rechtsverletzungen. Stellt man den Satz an diese Stelle, bildet 
der Nebensatz „Enei δὲ ἔστιν ἀδικοῦντα μήπω ἄδικον εἶναι [...]“ keine proleptische 
Frage, sondern verweist anaphorisch auf die im vorangegangenen Text getroffe- 
nen Unterscheidungen zurück (1135 a 15-1135 b 11). Mit ihnen hatte Aristoteles 
die attische rechtspraktische Unterscheidung von „verschuldet/freiwillig“ versus 
„unverschuldet/unfreiwillig“ (ἑκών -- ἄκων) einerseits (1135 a 15-1135 b 8) und 
die Unterscheidung „verschuldet/freiwillig°' - vorsätzlich“ (ἑκών - προελόμενος 
in 1135 b 8-1135 b 11) noch ohne Beziehung auf Termini des attischen Rechts dis- 
kutiert. Der Zweifel an diese Stelle versetzt hat zur Folge, dass nun der attische 
Sprachgebrauch als neues fragwürdiges Element in den Vordergrund tritt, da er 
den Urheber einer rechtsverletzenden Handlung sofort, mittels der substantivi- 
schen Bezeichnungen ‚Dieb‘, ‚Ehebrecher‘, ‚Räuber‘ als habituellen Täter zu klas- 
sifizieren scheint, eine Ungenauigkeit, welche Aristoteles mittels des Ersatzes 
durch verbale Formen innerhalb seiner Frage und anschließend durch die ihm 
wichtige Unterscheidung zwischen einer verschuldeten Handlung aus Affekt (aus 
ἀκρασία) bzw. aus habitueller böser Absicht (aus μοχθηρία 1135 Ὁ 25) unterbinden 
will. Daher erfolgt an dieser Stelle, mit Bezug auf die platonische Terminologie 
und dank des gemeinsamen Ausgangs von der βλαβή Aristoteles’ eigene, neue 
Klassifikation der Schaden verursachenden Rechtsverletzungen. 


IIl.2 Die Bedeutung der Frage 


Wie immer auch die Stellung des Satzes sei, es soll hier nicht auf die Stellung 
des Satzes ankommen, sondern auf seine Bedeutung.°? Der Satz wird richtig 


51 Zur Übersetzung von ἑκών s.u. 5. 309 

52 Um die überlieferte Stellung zu erklären, kann man die Hypothese machen, dass der Re- 
daktor der Ethik die dubitatio zwischen die Definition der Gerechtigkeit (9) und die ἀδικία- 
Behandlung des folgenden Textes (10) gestellt hat, um deutlicher zu machen, dass ab jetzt die 
Probleme der ἀδικία erörtert werden. 
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mit Argyropylos als Frage nach dem Verhältnis zwischen einem Rechtsbruch 
wie des Diebstahls und der moralischen Qualität des Täters verstanden. Dann 
aber bekommt er eine über den Text selber hinausweisende kapitale historische 
und systematische Bedeutung; denn hier greift Aristoteles exakt eine Frage auf, 
welche Platon Anlass gegeben hatte, kritisch das überlieferte Strafrecht zu prüfen 
und die eigene Strafrechtsgesetzgebung auf eine neue Grundlage zu stellen. 
Platon nimmt daran Anstoß, dass die griechische Gesetzespraxis jede Straftat 
sofort mit dem Namen der ἀδικία belegt, ohne dass man über die Unterscheidung 
‚absichtlich-unabsichtlich‘ hinaus tiefer nach der Motivation des Täters gefragt 
hat (Nomoi IX 861 b 3-b 5). Genau diese terminologisch-klassifizierende Praxis 
will Platon nun in seinem Strafrechtsexkurs korrigieren, indem er die sokratische 
Behauptung „keiner tut freiwillig Unrecht“ mit dem Tatbestand eines Gesetzes- 
verstoßes in Verbindung bringt und beides miteinander dank einer neuen Termi- 
nologie zu vermitteln sucht. 


Die von Platon zu diesem Zweck entwickelte Motivanalyse des Täters macht 
jedoch nicht eine für Aristoteles kapitale Unterscheidung, nämlich ob der Täter, 
dessen irrationale Triebe die Tat auslösten, nur aus Willensschwäche (ἀκρασία) 
oder schon aus Schlechtigkeit (μοχθηρία) handelte. Bekanntlich hat Aristoteles 
dieser wichtigen Unterscheidung in NE VII 1145 a 15-1152 a 36 (cp. 1-11; i-x) eine 
eigene Abhandlung gewidmet, die auch eine Kritik der sokratischen Position 
umfasst (NE VII 2, 1141 Ὁ 21ff.).°° Daher ist es mehr als wahrscheinlich, dass die 
platonisch-sokratische Position den Hintergrund der dubitatio in NE V vi 1134 
a 17-a 23 bildet und Aristoteles das bereits von Platon gestellte Problem neu 
beantworten will. Nicht nur die Identität der Fragestellung beider Philosophen 
spricht für diese Annahme; mit dem Ausdruck des πολιτικὸν δίκαιον (NE V vi, 
1134 a 26, Nomoi VI 757 c 7)” statt δίκαιον νόμιμον, vor allem mit dem Platon 
verdankten Gebrauch des neutralen Ausdrucks der βλαβή (NE V viii 1135 b 11; vgl. 
Nomoi IX 862 a 2-a 7), lässt sich die Absicht des Stagiriten erkennen, an die pla- 
tonische Position anzuknüpfen.?° 
Damit sei unsere Annahme begründet, dass mit der besagten dubitatio Aristoteles 
einen Gedankengang entwickeln will, der sowohl auf das attische Strafrecht wie 


53 Für beide Positionen jetzt die gründliche Studie von Müller (2009) 97-155. Zu Platon 97-108 ; 
zu Aristoteles 109-155. Allerdings bezieht Müller das axpaoia-Problem nicht auf den jeweils 
praktischen Kontext der Strafgesetzgebung, NE V 10 bleibt ungenutzt. 

54 Dieser Ausdruck bildet die Ursache, warum man vielfach die Rückkehr des Gedankens zum 
δίκαιον νόμιμον am Beginn von cp. vi (10) nicht erkannt hat. Richtig dagegen Gauthier/Jolif 
(1970) 385ff., Rolfes/Bien (1972) 291. 

55 Hier eine akademische Diskussion anzunehmen, bietet sich an. Ein Bezug auf solche Diskus- 
sionen vermutete schon Zwinger, präzisiert diesen aber nicht für das Kapitel 10. 
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auf Platons Revision dieses Strafrechts eingehen wird. Das ist in der Tat der Fall: 
Das Kapitel 10 (vi-viii) zeigt nämlich als Ergebnis, dass Aristoteles sowohl den 
Sprachgebrauch des attischen Strafrechts klärend rehabilitiert als auch Platons 
Korrektur des Sprachgebrauchs aufgreift und dessen moralische Perspektive im 
Sinne der eigenen Seelenlehre weiterentwickelt. Der darüber hinausgehende, den 
griechischen Horizont sprengende Gewinn der aristotelischen Analyse besteht 
damit in der ersten klaren Unterscheidung von Legalität und Moralität einer 
Handlung, die man rechtsgeschichtlich erst den neuzeitlichen Aufklärern wie 
Christian Thomasius zuzusprechen pflegt.°® 


1.3 Die aristotelische Revision der platonischen 
Strafrechtsprinzipien 


11.3.1 Platons Reformvorschläge zum attischen Strafrecht?” 


Platons Kritik am herkömmlichen Strafrecht setzt mit einer terminologischen 
Neuerung ein; Platon kritisiert nämlich den im attischen Recht bei einer Gesetzes- 
widrigkeit gebräuchlichen zweideutigen Begriff der ἀδικία (d.h. sowohl ‚Rechts- 
verletzung‘ wie ‚Ungerechtigkeit‘) durch den eindeutigen des ‚Schadens‘ (βλαβή), 
da in diesem kein Urteil über die moralische innere Haltung des Täter impli- 
ziert ist, sondern er nur auf den äußeren Fffekt der Handlung abzielt. Dieselbe 
moralisch neutrale Bedeutung wohnt dem von Platon bevorzugten Begriff des 
‚Verfehlens‘ (ἁμαρτία, ἁμάρτημα) inne. Platon unterscheidet daher einen unab- 
sichtlichen Schaden/Fehler (βλαβή bzw. ἁμαρτία) auf Grund einer irrtümlichen 
Einschätzung dessen, was zu tun sei, eine ἄγνοια genannt, und einen absichtli- 
chen Schaden/Fehler, wenn „die irrationalen Kräfte in der Seele des Täters ihre 
Tyrannis ausüben“ (Nomoi IX 863 e 6-864 a 1). Dieser Sachverhalt gilt für Platon 
immer als Ausdruck von moralischer und daher zu bestrafender Schlechtigkeit/ 
Ungerechtigkeit. Hier knüpft nun Aristoteles an. 


56 Ottmann (2006) 417ff. Eine Trennung von Legalität und Moralität in der Gerechtigkeitstheo- 
rie bei Aristoteles erkennt auch Bien (1995) 143-144. 

57 Eine Analyse des platonischen Textes bei Neschke-Hentschke (2013); in dieser Arbeit stimme 
ich weitgehend mit Schöpsdau (2011) 278-305 überein, folge aber für die Übersetzung von Nomoi 
IX 863 e 2-4 dem Vorschlag Pradeau/Brisson (2006) 132: „Oui, et nous disons que toutes ces 
affections parce que chacune mene oü elle veut nous entrainent souvent et en mäme temps en 
des sens contraires.“ 
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Π.3.2 Die aristotelische Neukonzeption der Grundlagen des Strafrechts 


Anstoss für Aristoteles bietet die Tatsache, dass Platon eine Tat aus irrationalen 
Impulsen immer der moralischen Schlechtigkeit zuordnet und nicht unterschei- 
det, ob die Tat aus einmaligem und plötzlichem Affekt oder gezielter Vorauspla- 
nung entstanden ist, ob sie somit einem Akt der Unbeherrschtheit oder der Ver- 
derbtheit entspringt;°® Platon kennt zwar eine solche Unterscheidung, macht sie 
aber nicht systematisch für sein Strafrecht fruchtbar.°” Diesen Mangel korrigiert 
die aristotelische Unterscheidung von ἀκρασία und ἀδικία μοχθηρία. Jedoch res- 
pektiert der Stagirit, im Unterschied zu Platon, die tradierte Strafrechts-Termino- 
logie, unterwirft sie aber einer philosophischen Klärung. 

In der Tat, nimmt Aristoteles den allgemeinen Sprachgebrauch zum Ausgang 
und trifft in NE V vii 1135 a 5-viii 1135 b 11, ausgehend vom Verb ἀδικεῖν, folgende 
differenzierende Begriffsbestimmungen: 


τὸ ἀδίκημα (NE V vii 1135 a 8): ein Verstoß geltenden Rechts, auch ἑκάστη ἀδικία genannt 
(1134 a 18); 

τὸ ἄδικον (NE V vii 1135 a 9): ein geltendes Rechtsverbot, eine allgemeine Norm (καθόλου); 
ἄδικος εἶναι (NE V viii 1135 Ὁ 25): ein Habitus, d.h. eine ἕξις der moralischen Ungerechtig- 
keit. 


Von diesen Unterscheidungen ausgehend stellt Aristoteles, Platon folgend, die 

Frage nach dem Verhältnis von faktischer Rechtsverletzung (ἀδίκημα) und mora- 

lischer Verderbtheit (ἄδικος eivaı/uoxdnpio). Wie Platon nimmt er den Ausgangs- 

punkt von einer tatsächlichen Verletzung eines Rechtsgebotes und bedient sich 

des gleichfalls von Platon eingeführten moralisch neutralen Terms der βλαβή (1135 

b 11ff.). Während Platon jedoch nur zwei Kriterien der Beurteilung anwendet, d.h. 

die Rechtsverletzung und die unkorrekte moralische Haltung, misst Aristoteles 

die Rechtsverletzung an mehr als zwei Parametern. Seine Unterscheidungen in 

NE viii, 1135 b 11-1136 a 9 lassen sich systematisch folgendermaßen darstellen: 

1. Der Schaden/die Rechtsverletzung, entsteht durch Zufall; hier handelt es 
sich um ein ἀτύχημα. Es gibt keine menschliche Verursachung und daher 
weder Verantwortung noch Schuld. 

2. Der Schaden/die Rechtsverletzung entsteht durch Irrtum, ἁμάρτημα. Mit 
diesem Term ersetzt Aristoteles den platonischen Ausdruck der äyvoıa. 


58 Müller (2009) 154: „Aristoteles geht es grundlegend darum, den Akratiker als einen eigen- 
ständigen moralpsychologischen Typus zu etablieren.“ 

59 Müller (2009) 108: „Platon entwickelt das Potential der Konstellation der ἀκρασία, lässt es 
aber ungenutzt.“ 
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Während sich bei Platon der Irrtum nur auf das konkrete Handlungsziel 
bezieht, bilden bei Aristoteles die Situationsvariablen®® den Inhalt des intel- 
lektuellen Fehlers: A schädigt B aus Unkenntnis seiner Person, der Mittel des 
Handelns, der Umstände etc. Er hätte bei klarem Wissen die Tat unterlassen. 
Der „tragische Fehler“ (ἁμαρτία gemäß Aristoteles’ Poetik 13, 1453 a 10) fällt 
in diese Kategorie; berühmtestes Beispiel ist die Figur des sophokleischen 
Ödipus (Poetik 14, 1453 b 29-b 31). Er ist zwar Verursacher einer Untat, aber 
deshalb nicht moralisch zu verurteilen. 

3. Der Schaden/die Rechtsverletzung wird im Affekt erzeugt; erst hier handelt 
es sich um ein Unrecht im Sinne der Praxis der Rechtsprechung, ein ἀδίκημα. 
Der Täter begeht wissentlich eine Rechtsverletzung, er ist schuldig und muss 
verantwortlich gemacht werden; denn es war ihm möglich, die Tat nicht zu 
begehen. 

4. Der Täter verursacht die Tat vorsätzlich und aus habitueller Absicht, sich 
einen Vorteil zu verschaffen. Hier handelt es sich um einen ungerechten, 
verderbten Mann (ἄδικος εἶναι μοχθηρία). Die Rechtsverletzung ist eine Tat 
moralischer Ungerechtigkeit. 


Nach Aristoteles lässt sich daher eine Tat an vier Kriterien messen: 

1. An der Gesetzesnorm. Man fragt: Ist die Tat rechtswidrig oder nicht, also 
illegal? 

2. Anden Tatumständen. Hier ist der erste entscheidende Aspekt, ob der Täter 
darüber verfügte, die Tat zu begehen oder nicht, ob sie ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ war. Diese 
Verfügungsgewalt nennt Aristoteles das ἑκών -- „in eigener Verfügung“, 
besser „verschuldet“.° Daher handeln auch Tiere und Kinder in eigener 
Verfügung, „verschulden“ einen Vorgang. Wo diese Verfügungsgewalt nicht 
besteht, ist der Täter nicht Urheber der Tat, sie ist unverschuldet ἀκούσιον. 
Grund kann ein Zufall (ἀτύχημα) oder eine Fehleinschätzung der Situation, 
also ein Irrtum (ἁμαρτία) sein. 

3. Ander Motivation des Täters. Ist nämlich die Tat in der Verfügungsgewalt des 
Täters und er für sie verantwortlich zu machen - ist sie ἑκούσιον --, muss wie- 
derum unterschieden werden, ob sie aus einmaligem Affekt begangen wurde 
oder aus Vorausplanung. Ersteres ist der Fall der ἀκρασία, welche von Platon 


60 Dazu Wieland (1990). 

61 Das griechische Wort ἑκών scheint ein weites Bedeutungsspektrum zu umfassen: Aristoteles 
interpretiert es vom Verursacherprinzip her als ἐπ’ αὐτῷ εἶναι, Platon von der Absicht her, indem 
er das ἑκών durch den Willen, die βούλησις her zu deuten sucht (Nomoi IX 863 a 9). Letzteres 
scheint die geläufigere Bedeutung zu sein, wie man aus NE 11 (ix), 1136 b 4 schließen kann. 
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nicht berücksichtigt wurde, der alle Affekte schon als Verderbnis der Seele 
deutet. 

4. Am Habitus (ἕξις) der Seele. Erst im Falle habitueller Gewinnsucht, welche zu 
vorausgeplanten Akten des Unrechts führt, ist die Tat als Ausdruck morali- 
scher Verderbtheit zu beurteilen, Ausdruck des ἄδικος εἶναι. Erst hier also, an 
letzter Stelle, stellt sich die Frage nach der Moralität der Tat, d.h. der inneren 
Haltung des Täters bezüglich von Tugend oder Untugend. 


Mit diesen Unterscheidungen rehahbilitiert Aristoteles die Einteilung der ἀδικήματα 
in ἑκούσια und ἀκούσια der attischen Rechtsprechung (auf sie bezogen ist 1135 
b 25: καλῶς κρίνεται). Zugleich aber zeigt er implizit den Irrtum Platons auf. Platon 
hatte nicht zwischen einer einmaligen Tat aus Affekt und einer Tat aus mora- 
lischer Schlechtigkeit unterschieden. Die Tat, aus gelegentlicher Unterlegenheit 
der Vernunft unter den Trieb begangen, ist noch kein Zeugnis von Verderbtheit 
(μοχθηρία). Vielmehr handelt es sich vorerst um einen Rechtsbruch (ἀδίκημα) 
im Sinn des attischen Rechts, das mit dem Terminus ἀδίκημαιἀδικία eine selbst- 
verschuldete Rechtsverletzung bezeichnet, deren Vermeidung dem Täter möglich 
gewesen wäre. Diese Handlung ist somit illegal und selbstverschuldet und aus 
diesem Grunde strafwürdig. Sie ist aber nicht unmoralisch. Unmoralisch wird sie 
erst, wenn der Täter aus konstantem Streben nach Mehr- und Vorteilhaben Akte 
des Unrechttuns plant und damit die Sphäre des anderen als seines Gleichen ver- 
letzt, d.h. aus Gewinnsucht handelt. 


IV Schlussbetrachtung 


Was bedeutet aber dieser Gedankengang des Aristoteles im Rahmen seiner Ethik- 
vorlesung? 

Es sei daran erinnert, dass Aristoteles die Ethikvorlesung in Athen vor erfah- 
renen Bürgern gehalten hat.‘ Alle attischen Bürger konnten jederzeit als Laien- 
richter ausgelost oder als Mitglieder einer Gesetzeskommission gewählt werden.‘? 
An dieses Publikum vor allem richtet sich der zweite Teil des V. Buches; hier 
behandelt Aristoteles Gerechtigkeit und Ungerechtigkeit im Rahmen der Polis 
und damit thematisch Fragen, die einen Laienrichter oder -gesetzgeber beschäf- 


62 NEI1,1095 a 2-a 13. 
63 Zu den Aufgaben des Bürgers in der attischen Demokratie im 4. Jh. v. Chr. vgl. Hansen 
(1985). 
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tigen mussten, nämlich wie rechtswidrige Handlungen dank klarer Kriterien fest- 
zustellen und zu beurteilen sind. Dazu gehört auch der Abschnitt zur ἐπιείκεια, 
welche ja vorzüglich eine Tugend des Richters ist. 

In diesem zweiten Teil seiner Vorlesung kehrt Aristoteles, nach einer langen 
begrifflich-mathematisierenden Analyse‘ der speziellen Gerechtigkeit, zu der 
anfänglichen Betrachtung zurück, welche die spezielle Gerechtigkeit als Teil 
des Gesetzesrechtes vorstellte (cap. 4-5). Indem er in Kapitel 10 Gerechtigkeit 
und ihr Gegenteil in den Rahmen der Polis stellt, kann er auf dieser Grundlage 
seine neuen Prinzipien des Strafrechts entwickeln. Wie bereits betont, gelingt 
es ihm damit, einerseits Platons Unterscheidungen der Motivationen strafwür- 
diger Handlungen zu korrigieren und andrerseits, da seine Lehre auf die attische 
Rechtsprechung Rücksicht nimmt, unmittelbar nützlich für die potentiellen Lai- 
enrichter zu sein. Ist doch das Ziel der Ethik nicht Erkenntnis, sondern Handlung: 
[..] TO τέλος ἐστὶν οὐ γνῶσις, ἀλλὰ πρᾶξις (NE 11, 1095 a 5-a 6). 

Damit kann zur Ausgangsfrage zurückgekehrt werden, die lautete, ob es auch 
in der bestmöglichen Polis des Aristoteles, welche eine Polis bester Gesetze und 
Bürger sein soll, Gerichtshöfe geben wird. In der Tat, es wird sie geben, denn 
Gesetzesübertretungen bzw. Rechtsverletzungen sind für Aristoteles nicht zu 
allererst in menschlicher Verderbtheit, sondern generell in der conditio humana 
zu suchen. Zu ihr gehört das Faktum, dass nur Menschen Güter im Überfluss oder 
Mangel besitzen können (NE V 13, 1137 a 26-a 30); ferner umfasst sie die emo- 
tionale Natur eines jeden Menschen, welche ihn bisweilen gegen bessere Ein- 
sicht handeln lässt. Hinzu tritt aber auch die Undurchsichtigkeit der Umstände 
menschlichen Handelns, die zu Irrttumshandlungen führen kann. Die ἁμαρτία 
des sophokleischen Ödipus ist für Aristoteles das wichtigste Beispiel menschli- 
chen Irrens und seiner tragischen Folgen. 


64 Dazu Manthe (1996/97). 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Andrew Smith 
The Image of Egypt in the Platonic Tradition 


From earliest times Egypt was considered by the Greeks to be a source of great 
wisdom. Solon and the seven sages are said to have visited Egypt and gained 
some of their knowledge from Egyptian sources. Thales is also credited with visit- 
ing Egypt and learning from its priests. Pythagoras, too, is recorded as visiting 
Egypt. Althoush this tradition can be traced back to quite early sources it seems 
to have been developed and elaborated in the Platonic tradition with a particular 
emphasis on Pythagoras. For Thales we can trace the story back through Dioge- 
nes Laertius to historical records from the first century AD.'! But most of the other 
evidence of this kind is from Platonic sources. For Pythagoras it is possible to go 
back as far as Herodotus who in a well-known passage? refers to the introduction 
of the doctrine of the immortality of soul as being brought from Egypt by Greek 
thinkers. Although Pythagoras is not explicitly mentioned, the passage is usually 
interpreted as referring to him. His visit to Egypt is also mentioned by Isocrates,? 
which suggests that the idea was well established before the advent of the bio- 
sraphies of Plato. A good example of the later elaboration of the story of Pytha- 
goras is the linking of his visit with that of Thales as found in Iamblichus who 
records that Thales encouraged Pythagoras to visit the priests of Memphis and 
Diospolis,“ thus neatly linking two independently existing stories. The emphasis 
too in Iamblichus is more on the fact that Pythagoras was encouraged to visit 
the priests whence he derived his reputation for wisdom; other sources for the 
tradition of Egyptian wisdom speak more specifically of mathematical and geo- 
metrical knowledge than of religious lore. Plato, too, is recorded as having visited 
Egypt.’ This is unlikely in itself but fits neatly into the pattern of a Pythagoriani- 


1 FHGIII520 =DKA1, p. 68,1. 12f. 

2 12.3. 

3 Bus. 28. 

4 Pythagorean Life 12. 

5 See the Vita Platonis (ascribed to Olympiodorus) in Platonis Opera VI: Appendix Platonica, 
p. 194 Hermann = Olympiodorus, Comm. on the First Alcibiades of Plato, p. 5, 2. 134-143 West- 
erink: Ἰστέον δὲ ὅτι καὶ eig Αἴγυπτον ἀπῆλθεν πρὸς τοὺς ἐκεῖ ἱερατικοὺς ἀνθρώπους Kal ἔμαθεν 
παρ᾽ αὐτῶν τὴν ἱερατικήν. διὸ καὶ ἐν τῷ Γοργίᾳ φησὶν “οὐ μὰ τὸν κύνα τὸν παρ᾽ Αἰγυπτίοις θεόν᾽" 
ὃ γὰρ παρὰ τοῖς Ἕλλησι δύναται τὰ ἀγάλματα, τοῦτο παρὰ τοῖς Αἰγυπτίοις τὰ ζῷα, σύμβολα ὄντα 
ἑκάστου τῶν θεῶν ᾧ ἀνάκεινται. βουλόμενος δὲ καὶ τοῖς μάγοις ἐντυχεῖν, διὰ τὸ κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνον 
τὸν καιρὸν ἐν Περσίδι συνεστάναι πόλεμον μὴ δυνηθεὶς παρ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἐλθεῖν ἀφίκετο εἰς τὴν 
Φοινίκην καὶ μάγοις ἐκεῖ ἐντυχὼν παρέλαβεν τὴν μαγικήν. διὸ καὶ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ φαίνεται τῆς 
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sing Plato, which formed an important part of the later Platonic tradition. Just 
when this travel to Egypt was incorporated into the tradition is difficult to say but 
the essence of a Pythagorean Plato was probably established quite early and does 
indeed have some element of truth in it. 

Plato’s most extensive positive appraisal of Egyptian wisdom is found in the 
Timaeus,° when the younger Critias recalls how his grandfather once told of how 
Solon had recounted his experiences when visiting Egypt, how when he made 
historical enquiries of the Egyptian priests he was told that the Greeks and others 
had ἃ very limited view of the early history of the universe because their historical 
memory was limited by the climatic disasters which had periodically destroyed 
their civilisations and that they were forced to begin all over again. Compared 
with the Egyptians they were like children. One of the priests then told ofthe close 
connection of Athens and Egypt in this period which they could no longer recol- 
lect, the similarity of the social order, even that they had the goddess Athena as 
a common patroness (but Athens was founded first!). The Egyptians, he claimed, 
hada very special kind of wisdom : 


Then as to wisdom, do you observe how our law from the very first made a study of the 
whole order of things, extending even to prophecy and medicine which gives health, out 
of these divine elements deriving what was needful for human life, and adding every sort 
of knowledge which was akin to them.” 


He finally recounts how the Athenians had once been a great warrior race and 
had defeated the men of Atlantis as they tried to oppress and conquer the Medi- 
terranean world. In the general conflagration that followed both Atlantis and 
Athens were destroyed together with the historical record of Athenian prowess in 
battle. Only in Egypt was it preserved in historical records kept safe from the great 
flood because the Nile, since it was fed from below and not from the skies, was 
not subject to over-flooding. It is clear that this special wisdom of the Egyptians 
not only extended to earlier lost periods of history, but was also characterised by 


θυτικῆς ἔμπειρος ὦν, σημεῖά TE λέγων ἥπατος Kal σπλάγχνων καὶ τοιαῦτά τινα. Anon. Proleg. to 
Platonic Philosophy (ed. Westerink and according to Westerink probably also originating from 
Olympiodorus-sixth century AD) 4. 8-11: μεμαθηκὼς δὲ ὡς τὴν ἀρχὴν ἔσχον οἱ Πυθαγόρειοι τῆς 
φιλοσοφίας ἀπὸ Αἰγύπτου ἦλθε εἰς Αἴγυπτον, καὶ κατορθώσας ἐκεῖσε τὴν γεωμετρίαν καὶ τὴν 
ἱερατικὴν ἀνεχώρησεν. εἶτα ἐλθὼν εἰς Φοινίκην περιέτυχεν ἐκεῖσε Πέρσαις καὶ ἔμαθεν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν 
τὴν Ζωροάστρου παιδείαν. See Westerink ad loc. for further evidence; the story goes back at least 
as far as the first century BC (see Cicero, de finibus V 87) and may be found in the so called Socrat- 
ic Epistles (ep. 28, Epist. Gr. p. 609 Hercher) which may also date back to the first century BC. 

6 Tim.21a7-226 61. 

7 Tim. 24 Ὁ 7- 3. 
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a universal knowledge about the universe which will be useful for the conduct 
of human life. 

The opening sections of the Timaeus leading up to the long discourse 
of Timaeus himself on the constitution of the world have prompted much discus- 
sion amongst modern scholars. Are they all just an elaborate form of window- 
dressing, an entertaining preamble containing a hint of civic pride, or do they 
have some deeper significance in Plato’s schema of communication? We might 
begin by simply noting some factual pointers in the text itself to their apparent 
function in the economy of this dialogue, and possibly of the Critias if we accept 
that the Critias as we have it was intended to be taken as a sequel to the Timaeus. 
After giving his account of what he had heard about Solon’s tale from his grand- 
father Critias adds the following: 


The city and the citizens, which you yesterday described to us in fiction, we will now trans- 
fer to the world of reality. It shall be the ancient city of Athens, and we will suppose that 
the citizens you imagined were our veritable ancestors of whom the priest spoke; they will 
perfectly harmonize, and there will be no inconsistency in saying that the citizens of your 
republic are these ancient Athenians.* 


Does the phrase ‘the city and the citizens described yesterday’ refer to the text 
which we possess today as the Republic or, more generally, perhaps, just to Plato’s 
known views on the origins and nature of civic life? In any case Critias is here 
indicating that the discussion will move from the realm of theory and specula- 
tion to that of reality in order to depict a society in action. The idea is picked up 
by Socrates who speaks of moving from ‘fiction to a true account”. But the way 
this happens is rather surprising, since the true account consists of a description 
of the origins of the universe and the theme of Atlantis is reintroduced only in the 
dialogue Critias. For Critias proposes that this programme of moving to reality 
should begin with Timaeus who is specially qualified to discourse on the origin 
of the universe and of man; only then will the discourse move on to the situation 
described by Solon: 


And then, in accordance with the tale ofSolon, and equally with his law, we will bring them 
into court and make them citizens, as if they were those very Athenians whom the sacred 
Egyptian record has recovered from oblivion, and thenceforward we will speak of them as 
Athenians and fellow citizens.'° 


8 Tim. 26 ς 7-ἃ 3. 
9 Tim. 26 e 4-5: τότε μὴ πλασθέντα μῦθον ἀλλ᾽ ἀλήθινον λόγον. 
10 Tim. 27 a8-b 6. 
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Once again Socrates confirms that he is now about to enjoy a “feast of reason’.'! 


The least we can say at this stage is that the tale of Atlantis is intended to play 
some important role, perhaps as an example of what happens in a real state. We 
are, then, to move from one level of discourse (about a republic in theory) to an 
exposition of the nature of the physical world and thence to the nature ofa real 
society in that world. And if that is so, Plato grants to Egyptian record keeping 
a positive role in man’s search for his own identity and place in the world, since it 
provides us from its historical records with an example of a society in action. 

Let us leave our interpretation of the Platonic text there and turn to the rather 
full-blooded interpretation offered by the fifth century Neo-Platonist Proclus in 
his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus which is the most extensive source for Pla- 
tonic thought on this particular theme. We may remark that although Proclus’ 
interpretation of the significance of the persons and setting of Plato’s dialogues 
is often highly wrought and over-fanciful, he does have a point in trying to seein 
them something more than the gratuitous scene painting accorded them by some 
modern exegetes, and his account of the possible significance of some details is 
often worth considering. But my concern is less with whether Proclus’ interpre- 
tation is a correct or even valid interpretation of Plato than with the perception 
of Egyptian wisdom amonsgst Platonists. Of course Proclus is responding to a Pla- 
tonic text and is not directly commenting on the nature and status of Egyptian 
‘wisdom’. But this still interests us, for two reasons: firstly, for the way in which 
an Egyptian theme can be interpreted and exploited intellectually, and secondly 
because a direct interest in Egyptian wisdom and religion is in fact to be found in 
the later Platonic tradition as we will see. 

Basic to Proclus’ interpretation is the common Platonic contrast of perception 
and intellection, the physical world of generation and change and the intelligible 
model of stability. Proclus searches to find both of these in the Solon story and to 
avoid, as we will see, the one-sidedness which he discerns in the interpretations 
of some of his predecessors. Let us look at some of the points he makes. 

Egyptian wisdom, as it is presented in the story, is based on the records which 
they recorded on stelae and which were not destroyed in the periodic destructions 
to which other civilisations were subject. This suggests to Proclus the operation 
of memory amongst the Egyptians whereas the Greeks had to begin to acquire 
knowledge again after each destruction and for this they relied on what they 
immediately perceived through sense perception. For them knowledge is always 
of a new ‘creation’, whereas for the Egyptians knowledge is for ever ‘new’ but it 
is always of what has been and is therefore, by implication, of higher quality. Yet 


11 Tim. 27 Ὁ 7-8: τὴν τῶν λόγων ἑστίασιν. 
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this memory is still derived from reading the stelae. This leads Proclus to consider 
the nature of knowledge acquired from sense perception. The amassing of facts 
does not constitute knowledge in the full sense, although it does contribute to 
it. Heraclitus and Aristotle’? are cited in support of this contention. It is signifi- 
cant that Proclus here defends the utility of data collection as a contribution to 
knowledge and as a help in leading to higher causes. He refers to Eudoxus and 
Philip of Opus in the context of their recording of celestial phenomena. These 
higher causes are clearly the Platonic Forms or the intelligible world of the Neo- 
Platonists. And just as examining a multitude of phenomena will lead us eventu- 
ally to the ‘one cause which stands over them’ so too the multitude of recurring 
destructions will bring us back to their one cause. Proclus has now moved from 
Egyptian wisdom as expressed by the scientific value ofits historical records to its 
metaphysical significance. The story of Atlantis and its placement in successive 
periods of destruction and resurgence have a metaphysical meaning. 

But before turning to examine the metaphysical significance, we should note 
a further detail that is relevant to Proclus’ positive evaluation of the empirical 
nature of Egyptian wisdom. In his opening examination of the Atlantis battle 
Proclus reviews the general interpretations of previous Platonists. They fall into 
two groups; those who saw a purely historical significance in the account and 
those who down-played the historicity of the story to emphasize an allegori- 
cal and metaphysical meaning. The former is represented only by Crantor, the 
latter by Numenius, Origen, Amelios and Porphyry. Proclus then sides himself 
with Iamblichus and his own teacher, Syrianus, who ‘corrected’ this imbalance. 
These events really did happen, i.e. they remain historical events. But we must 
still interpret their significance in accordance with the general intention (skopos) 
of the dialogue; and that, of course, is the metaphysical concept of the physical 
universe as being an image of the intelligible model which is brought into exist- 
ence by the demiurge. This interpretation expresses a more fundamental dissat- 
isfaction with the allegorical interpretations of his predecessors. For them the 
events of the story merely point to another reality, for Proclus the same funda- 
mental metaphysical principles are actually at work in the events of the story as 
much as they are at work in the intelligible model. It is ultimately for this reason 
that the historicity of the story is important. 

We will now point out some elements of the metaphysical interpretation 
which Proclus reads into Solon’s tale. He remarks that the story moves geograph- 


12 Heraclitus 40 D; cf. Aristotle, De mem. 449 b, but nothing quite corresponding to what Pro- 
clus says. 
13 In Tim. 1103. 1 Diehl. 
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ically from the more extensive to the less extensive, from Egypt to the Nile, to 
the Delta, to the area of Sais, to the Athena temple at Sais. This suggests to him 
the transition from more inclusive and primary causes to causes which have less 
content, from what is more whole to what is more individual, from the partless to 
what has parts (95. 3f.; see also 104. 4-17). We next note that for Proclus the war 
between Athens and Atlantis represents cosmic conflict, a conflict between ele- 
ments or at amore complex level between different constituents of the universe. 
This conflict creates an equilibrium which constitutes the state of the universe. 
Finally we see that the story of Solon is also linked by Proclus with Timaeus’ crea- 
tion myth. Egyptian knowledge, i.e. what the priest knows is compared with the 
first or ‘older’ act of creation where all the forms are in perfect harmony together. 
Solon’s knowledge, which is of constantly changing situations, is the later crea- 
tion which is responsible for the world of physical change and instability (28f). 
Within this contrast he finds an allusion to the metaphysical principle of rever- 
sion and perfecting. Egypt, then, is seen as embodying the whole transcendent 
order and the wisdom of the Egyptians is a paradigm of that wisdom of intelligi- 
ble reality which is the goal of the philosopher. 

To conclude we should advert to the role of Egypt, particularly among the 
Platonists of late antiquity, as one of the important sources of religious experi- 
ence. Of course by this time the school of Alexandria had become one ofthe main 
centres of philosophical study and particularly of Platonism. The founder of Neo- 
Platonism, Plotinus, was born in Egypt and studied in Alexandria before moving 
to Rome. Although he had far less interest in formal religion than his fellow phi- 
losophers and successors, it is interesting to note how he exploits the notion 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics to express the notion of transcendent thought. 


The wise men of Egypt, Ithink, also understood this, either by scientific or innate knowl- 
edge, and when they wished to signify something wisely, did not use the forms of letters 
which follow the order of words and propositions and imitate sounds and the enunciations 
of philosophical statements, but by drawing images and inscribing in their temples one par- 
ticular image of each particular thing, they manifested the non-discursiveness of the intel- 
ligible world, that is, that every image is a kind of knowledge and wisdom and is a subject 
of statements, all together in one, and not discourse or deliberation (V 8. 6. 1-9). 


The link between Egyptian wisdom and transcendent reality is, as we have 
seen, one ofthe main characteristics which Proclus also explores. The tradition 
of Egyptian religion, which usually includes the Hermetic writings, is one ofthe 
main strands of ancient religious experience which these later Platonists tried to 
incorporate in their grand schemes of pagan religious and philosophical unity. 
It is significant that Porphyry chooses the form of a letter to a probably fictitious 
Egyptian priest to express his concerns about the relationship of religion to phi- 
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losophical thought and Iamblichus, in his response known as de mysteriis, writes 
himself in the guise of an Egyptian priest. Porphyry also frequently includes the 
Egyptians along with Phoenicians, Assyrians and the Hebrews as having privi- 
leged access to what he calls the ‘salvation’ of the soul. Proclus, too, includes 
the hermetic writings as one of the expressions of mythical religion which he 
attempts to incorporate into the structure of Platonic metaphysics in his Plato- 
nic Theology. In the eyes of these philosophers Egypt’s best gift was its religious 
tradition, which could be seen as harmonising with and supporting the values 
of a Platonic world view which promoted the vision of a transcendent and stable 
life over the vicissitudes of earthly existence. 


Tatjana Alekniene 
La priere ἃ l’Un dans le traite 10 [V, 1] de 
Plotin et la tradition philosophique grecque 


Les chercheurs qui ont &tudi& le beau texte du trait& 10 [V, 1], 6, 8-15 de Plotin! ont 
consacr& un certain nombre d’observations au rapport entre ce passage et la tradi- 
tion philosophique grecque - les dialogues de Platon et la philosophie stoicienne 
notamment. Ils ont soulign& en m&me temps la singularit& de la pens&e de Plotin 
ainsi que la signification particuliere de l’&vocation de la priere ἃ cet endroit du 
traite 10 [V, 1]. Dans ce que suit, je me propose, dans un premier temps, de preci- 
ser et de d&övelopper les remarques de mes predäcesseurs concernant le rapport 
de la pense&e et de l’expression de Plotin avec les textes des philosophes grecs 
anterieurs. Ma deuxiöme täche consistera ä tenter de montrer que certains traits 
particuliers de cette &vocation de la priere ἃ l’Un rapprochent Plotin de l’oeuvre 
d’un platonicien « het&erodoxe », a savoir Philon d’Alexandrie, dont les textes ont 
egalement δἰ mentionnös dans quelques &tudes du chapitre 6 du traite 10 [V, 1]. 
Il faudra encore, avant de nous tourner vers les philosophes grecs ant£erieurs, rap- 
peler d’autres textes des Enneades dans lesquels Plotin, au cours de son examen, 
soit invoque l’aide d’une divinite, soit envisage pareille possibilite. J’appelle de 
telles &vocations de la priere « philosophiques », afin de les distinguer des prieres 
« ordinaires » dont la nature et l’action sont analys&es par Plotin dans le traite 
28 ΠΝ, 4] : c’est la sympathie universelle ἃ l’int&rieur de l’äme du monde qui fait 
que, une fois invoque&es, les divinites reagissent, quand elles sont sollicit&es par 
les demandes humaines’. 


La priere ἃ l’Un dans le traite 10 [V, 1] et les prieres 
« philosophiques » dans les autres trait&s de 
Plotin 


Commencons par le texte du trait& 10 m&me. Une fois la premiere partie de la 
discussion achevee, l’äme, qui joue ici le röle de sujet de l’enseignement dispens& 


1 Peterson (1933) ; Rist (1967) 199-212 ; Atkinson (1983) 128-134. 
2 Voir, lä-dessus, l’analyse de Rist (1967) 203-209. 
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par l’auteur du traite, montre l’envie de connaitre encore (ἐπιποθεῖ) la reponse 
ala question d&battue aux temps des sages anciens dejä®: 


..comment de l’Un, s’il esttelquenousconcevons|’un, pouvait venir äl’existence une realit& 
quelconque, qu’il s’agisse d’une multiplicit&, d’une dyade ou d’un nombre ? Comment se 
fait-il que l’Un au contraire ne soit pas rest& en lui-m&me et qu’une si grande multiplicite ait 
decoul& de lui, cette multiplicit& que l’on voit dans les choses qui sont, mais qui doit &tre, 
estimons-nous, ramen&e ἃ lui* Ὁ 


Plotin entame sa r&ponse: 


Que ce soit dit ainsi, en invoquant d’abord le Dieu lui-mäme, non pas au moyen dela parole 
sonore, mais en se tendant par l’äme pour la priere vers lui -- c’est ainsi qu’il (nous) sera 
possible de le prier seul ἃ 5601". 


Le debut de la phrase est önonc& sous forme d’impöratif impersonnel (ὧδε οὖν 
λεγέσθω), maisilest&videntqu’ils’agit, en fait, d’un imperatifque Plotin s’adresse 
ἃ lui-m&me comme auteur de cet examen‘. T’&vocation de la priere ἃ l’Un dans le 
trait& 10 [V, 1] amöne encore une image issue de la sphöre de la religion : 


Puisqu’il [Dieu Un] est en lui-möme ἃ l’int&rieur [de lui-mäme] comme dans un sanctuaire 
et demeure tranquille au-delä de toute chose, il faut que celui qui regarde, regarde ce qui 
est comme des statues d&ja dressees ä l’extörieur, ou plutöt la statue qui est apparue la 
premiere et qui s’est manifest&e de la mani£re suivante’. 


Plotin souhaite donc que son &tude de l’origine de toute röalite ἃ partir de ’Un 
ait comme prelude une invocation de ce Dieu Un qui, ἃ ses yeux, est avant toute 
chose. Il precise d’emble&e, et c’est cette precision qui rend le texte particuliere- 


3 10 [V, 1], 6, 3-4. 

4 Ibid., 6, 4-8. Traduction de Fronterotta dans Plotin (2003), modifiee. 

5 Ibid., 6, 8-12 : ὧδε οὖν λεγέσθω θεὸν αὐτὸν ἐπικαλεσαμένοις οὐ λόγῳ γεγωνῷ, ἀλλὰ τῇ ψυχῇ 
ἐκτείνασιν ἑαυτοὺς εἰς εὐχὴν πρὸς ἐκεῖνον, εὔχεσθαι τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον δυναμένους μόνους πρὸς 
μόνον. Je cite ma propre traduction. Dans celle de Fronterotta, le mot (λόγῳ) γεγωνῷ n’est pas 
rendu et l’expression τῇ ψυχῇ Exteivaoıv ἑαυτοὺς est traduite comme s’il s’agissait d’exstasis, et 
non pas d’ektasis (ἐκτείνασιν ἑαυτούς) : « non pas en ayant recours au langage, mais en sortant 
de nous-m&mes au moyen de notre äme ». ἃ propos de la lecon ἔκτασις (au lieu d’ ἔκστασις) dans 
le trait& 9 [VI, 9], 11, 23, voir Alekniene (2010) 56 54. 

6 Une autre invocation de la divinit& dans les Enneades (8 |IV, 9], 4, 6-7), dont je parlerai plus 
loin, apparait dans une phrase oü la premiere personne (du pluriel) est explicite : λέγωμεν οὖν 
θεὸν συλλήπτορα ἡμῖν γενέσθαι παρακαλέσαντες. 

7 10 [V, 1], 12-15. 
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ment interessant, qu’il ne s’agit pas pour lui de la pri6re habituelle que les Grecs 
pieux prononcaient le plus souvent ἃ haute voix, les bras tendus vers la divinite 
invoque&e. C’est par l’äme elle-m&me, ἃ l’int&rieur de soi, et non par l’interme&diaire 
delaparole et des gestes, que Plotin veut se tourner vers le Dieu Un pour se mettre 
dans un 6tat « seul ä seul » (μόνους πρὸς μόνον) qui, dans les autres trait&s des 
Enneades, designe toujours le contact avec le premier principe de toute chose‘®. 
Les textes dans lesquels apparait l’expression μόνος πρὸς μόνον (ou ses varian- 
tes) decrivent la condition de celui qui, dans son dösir de saisir la source ultime 
de son existence, l’atteint dans son « noyau » original et authentique (cf. 1[I, 6], 
7,9 : αὐτῷ μόνῳ), quand il se debarrasse de tout ce qui l’enveloppe dans la vie de 
ce monde-ci, en &tant «nu? », seul et lui-möme. La priere « seulä seul », &voqu&e 
dans le trait& 10 [V, 1] n’est pas, sans doute, l’&tat de coincidence absolue avec son 
origine'°. Toutefois, elle doit tourner (« tendre ») l’esprit de celui qui möne l’exa- 
men vers un tel &tat, en lui permettant d’adopter une attitude qui convienne pour 
parler de la venue ἃ l’existence des r&alitös autres que l’Un, seul et unique'". 
D’une maniere semblable, dans le traite 45 [III, 7], 11, 1 sqq., la discussion de 
l’apparition du temps du sein de l’&ternite est introduite par l’exhortation ä s’öle- 
ver d’abord soi-mäme jusqu’ä la condition de l’&ternit&'?, « ἃ cette vie inebran- 
lable, toute entiere ensemble et d’emblöe illimit&e, qui ne s’incline absolument 
pas et qui demeure en repos dans l’Un et orientee vers l’Un'? ». En outre, Plotin 
mentionne, dans ce texte du trait& 45 [III, 7], ’habitude d’invoquer des divinites, 


8 Notamment, dans les traites 1 |I, 6], 7, 8-11 : ἕως ἄν τις παρελθὼν Ev τῇ ἀναβάσει πᾶν ὅσον 
ἀλλότριον τοῦ θεοῦ αὐτῷ μόνῳ αὐτὸ μόνον ἴδῃ εἰλικρινές, ἁπλοῦν, καθαρόν ; 9 [VI, 9], 11, 50-51: 
ἀπαλλαγὴ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τῇδε, βίος ἀνήδονος τῶν τῇδε, φυγὴ μόνου πρὸς μόνον ; 38 [VI, 7], 34, 
6-8 : Ἀλλὰ δεῖ μήτε κακὸν μήτ᾽ αὖ ἀγαθὸν μηδὲν ἄλλο πρόχειρον ἔχειν, ἵνα δέξηται μόνη μόνον. 
Meyer (1992), 159 54. a raison d’ajouter les textes du chapitre 4 du trait& 9 [VI, 9] : il faut devenir 
veritablement « seul » (μόνος) pour atteindre l’objet desirable de la vision (l’Un), qui, toutefois, 
n’est pas qualifi& de « seul » dans ce texte. 

9 1[1, 6], 7, 6-7: οἷον ἐπὶ τὰ ἅγια τῶν ἱερῶν τοῖς ἀνιοῦσι καθάρσεις TE καὶ ἱματίων ἀποθέσεις τῶν 
πρὶν καὶ τὸ γυμνοῖς ἀνιέναι. 

10 Atkinson (1983) 130 pense que Plotin envisage ici une ascension de l’äme vers l’Un ä travers 
l’hypostase de !’Intellect. Toutefois, il est peu probable que Plotin ait l’intention de se retirer 
d’une mani6re siradicale au milieu de son examen. 

11 Peterson (1933) 31 et n. 2 considerait que, au lieu d’ötre un moyen servant ä trouver une 
reponse (n. 2: comme c’&tait la coutume dans les &crits de Platon et de son &cole), la priere 
elle-m&me contient, dans son caract£&re particulier, la solution de l’aporie (« in der Eigenart des 
Gebets als solchen ist schon die Lösung der Aporie enthalten »). 

12 45 [Π|, 7], 11, 1-2 : δεῖ δὴ ἀναγαγεῖν ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς πάλιν eig ἐκείνην τὴν διάθεσιν ἣν ἐπὶ τοῦ 
αἰῶνος ἐλέγομεν εἶναι. 

13 Ibid., 11, 2-4, traduction de Guyot dans Plotin (2009). 
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notamment les Muses. Cette röference permet ἃ Plotin de souligner la particu- 
larit@ de sa demarche : « on ne pourra sans doute pas invoquer les Muses pour 
qu’elles nous disent comment advint la chute initiale du temps (ὅπως δὴ πρῶτον 
ἐξέπεσε χρόνος), Puisque, alors, elles n’existaient pas encore'* ». Les mots ὅπως 
δὴ πρῶτον ἐξέπεσε χρόνος font allusion aux fameux vers de !’Iliade"’ egalement 
evoquös par Socrate dans la Republique de Platon'°. Plotin peut encore avoir en 
tete le debut de la Theogonie d’Hesiode priant les divines Muses de luiraconter la 
naissance des dieux et de lui röveler qui fut le premier ἃ apparaitre’”. Par ces refe- 
rences ἃ la tradition litteraire, Plotin place son examen au-dessus et au-dehors 
du cadre temporaire habituel du r&cit. En outtre, il indique par la, ἃ tout le moins 
d’une mani6re oblique, que la religiosit& traditionnelle est de peu d’utilit@ des 
lors que !’on se place, par la r&flexion, ἃ un tel niveau. Plotin suggere ensuite que, 
me&me si les Muses existaient de&jä, c’est le temps lui-m&me, une fois advenu, qu’il 
faudrait plutöt invoquer pour qu’il devoile lui-m&me comment il est apparu"®. 
Dans le trait& 31 [V, 8], Plotin invite son lecteur (auditeur) ἃ prier l’Intellect, non 
pas pour qu’il raconte sa naissance (l’Intellect n’est pas discursif), mais pour qu’il 
apparaisse et qu’il apporte « son monde avec tous les dieux qu’il contient, lui qui 
est un et tous (ἃ la fois)'? ». 

Le plus semblable au cas de la priere dans le trait& 10 [V, 1] est celui d’un traite 
proche dans la suite chronologique, le trait& 8 |IV, 9]. Ici, la question pos&e est 
celle de la maniere dont toutes les ämes ne sont qu’une: 


Est-ce parce que toutes les ämes viennent d’une seule äme ou parce que toutes sont une ? 
Et si elles viennent d’une äme, est-elle alors divis&e ἡ Ou, tout en restant entiere, produit- 
elle neanmoins plusieurs ämes ἃ partir d’elle-mäme ? Et comment produira-t-elle plusieurs 
ämes d’elle-möme, si elle reste un ätre?® Ὁ 


Donc, c’esticiencore unefoisla difficult@soulev&e par lerapport entre l’un (l’unite) 
et la pluralit& qui est abord&e par Plotin, quoique, dans le trait& 8 ΠΝ] 9], il s’agisse 


14 Ibid., 11, 7-9. 

15 Iliade, 16, 112-113 : ἔσπετε νῦν μοι Μοῦσαι Ὀλύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχουσαι, / ὅππως δὴ πρῶτον πῦρ 
ἔμπεσε νηυσὶν Ἀχαιῶν. 

16 Βόρ., 545 ἃ 8-61. 

17 Theog., 108-115. 

18 45 [III 7], 11, 9-11. Le temps raconte donc, dans une prosopop&e cr&&e par Plotin, com- 
ment l’äme a quitt& la tranquille demeure de l’öternelle presence pour engendrer le monde de 
la temporalite. 

19 31 [V, 8], 9, 13-16. D’une mani£re similaire, dans le trait& 10 [V, 1] I’Intellect est une statue 
(ἄγαλμα) et toutes les statues (ἀγάλματα) qui sont dress&es devant le sanctuaire. 

20 8 |IV, 9], 4, 2-6. 
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de !’unit& de l’äme et non pas de l’Un premier. « Disons donc », continue Plotin, 
« apres avoir appel& dieu ἃ &tre notre aide, que, s’il ya plusieurs ämes, il faut, 
d’abord, qu’ily en ait une et que d’elle en viennent plusieurs?! ». 

Peut-on deviner quel dieu est invoque& ici pour secourir le raisonnement de 
Plotin ? J. M. Rist essaie d’&tablir une continuite entre les prieres habituelles que 
Plotin tient pour une sorte de magie et les prieres « philosophiques » : si, gräce 
ἃ la sympathie universelle, les prieres des gens ordinaires atteignent les divini- 
tes astrales qui, elles-mömes, r&agissent en consöquence, il se peut que, d’une 
mani6re similaire, l’esprit pur puisse s’adresser ἃ l!’Intellect et l’esprit d’un sage 
parfait, tel celui de Plotin lui-m&me, ἃ l’Un”. Toutefois, il est clair que Plotin 
n’attribue aucune action au Dieu premier ; on ne peut donc lui demander quoi 
que ce soit. U’Intellect ne devrait pas non plus &tre tenu pour un ötre qui peut 
aider ἃ r&soudre une question difficile en intervenant d’une maniere quelconque. 
L. Brisson et J.-F. Pradeau considerent que le dieu appel& dans le trait& 8 ΠΝ, 9] 
est Kronos « qui engendre Zeus tout en l’ingurgitant et en le conservant en 1125». 
Est-ce parce que les dieux de la religion traditionnelle peuvent ätre appel&s 
ἃ l’aide que Plotin a pu penser ἃ ces figures mythiques plutöt qu’aux divinites 
de son syst&me philosophique ? Si tel &tait le cas, pourquoi prier Kronos, et non 
pas Ouranos, archötype de l’unite ? Ou alors Zeus, quand il s’agit de p&nätrer le 
mystöre de l’unitö de ’Äme ? 


La priere ἃ l’Un et les prieres « philosophiques » 
dans les dialogues de Platon 


Les commentateurs du trait& 10 [V, 1] indiquent habituellement que, quand il fait 
appel ἃ Dieu, Plotin suit l’exemple des dialogues platoniciens dont les protagonis- 
tes invoquent les divinites avant de s’engager dans l’&tude de problömes ardus”*. 
En effet, dans le Philebe, Socrate observe que ce ne sera pas lui mais un dieu 
qui daignera entendre ses prieres et, de ce fait, expliquera ἃ son interlocuteur la 


21 Ibid., 4, 6-8 : λέγωμεν οὖν θεὸν συλλήπτορα ἡμῖν γενέσθαι παρακαλέσαντες, ὡς δεῖ μὲν εἶναι 
μίαν πρότερον, εἴπερ πολλαί, καὶ ἐκ ταύτης τὰς πολλὰς εἶναι. 

22 Rist (1967) 209-212. 

23 Plotin (2003) 53, n. 33. 

24 Atkinson (1983) 129, Fronterotta dans Plotin (2003) 189, n. 96. Il est plutöt &tonnant que Rist 
(1967) 200-202, dans le chapitre consacre ἃ la priere dans les Enneades, en &tudiant l’attitude de 
Platon par rapport aux pri6res traditionnelles, ne mentionne gu£re les prieres des philosophes 
protagonistes des dialogues. 
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nature du troisiöme genre de choses (qu’il distingue ἃ οδίό de ceux du limite et de 
Pillimite)”. Au d&but du Timee, Socrate invite le personnage &ponyme ἃ prendre la 
parole, « apres avoir invoque& les dieux selon la coutume », καλέσαντα κατὰ νόμον 
θεούς. Tim&e approuve avec enthousiasme cette invitation. Non seulement il 
rappelle qu’invoquer un dieu au commencement de chaque action est le fait d’un 
esprit sain””, mais il expose encore le contenu de sa propre pri6re : en s’adressant 
aux dieux et aux d&esses, il prie pour que tout ce qu’il dise soit avant tout conforme 
ἃ leur pens&e (qu’il leur plaise : κατὰ νοῦν ἐκείνοις) et que, en outre, ses expli- 
cations soient claires afin que les auditeurs les saisissent facilement. Plus loin, 
quand il prend un nouveau d&part dans son discours, Tim&e s’adresse encore ἃ un 
dieu en demandant qu’il le pröserve des dangers d’un expos& absurde et le mene 
vers des opinions vraisemblables”®. Dans les Lois, c’est au moment important de 
la d&monstration de l’existence des dieux (il s’agit de montrer que l’äme est ante- 
rieure au corps) que l’aide du divin est invoquee. « Si jamais il nous faut invoquer 
un dieu », observe l’Athenien sur le point d’entreprendre son examen, « c’est main- 
tenant que cela doit ätre fait ; c’est avec toute notre ardeur qu’ils sont invoques 
quand nous sommes en train de d&monttrer leur existence”®. » Dans l’Epinomis, 
c’est &galement dans le souhait de bien parler des dieux eux-mömes (τὰ κάλλιστα 
Kal ἄριστα περὶ αὐτῶν ἐπιέναι λέγειν ἡμῖν) que leur aide est demandee®”. 

Peut-on en tirer la conclusion que Plotin, quand il commence son examen 
de l’origine de la r&alit& par l’invocation du Dieu Un, suit surtout le ven&rable 
exemple des dialogues?! ? La reponse, me semble-t-il, serait ἃ la fois oui et non. 
Oui, carila manifestement ἃ l’esprit l’exemple de Platon quand, alors qu’il est sur 
le point d’aborder ce difficile sujet qu’on pourrait appeler «th@ogonie », ils’adresse 
au Dieu dont il est question, comme le faisaient les protagonistes des Lois et de 


25 Phil., 25 Ὁ 7-12. 

26 Tim., 27 Ὁ 9. 

27 Ibid., 27 c 1-3: τοῦτό γε δὴ πάντες ὅσοι καὶ κατὰ βραχὺ σωφροσύνης μετέχουσιν, ἐπὶ παντὸς 
ὁρμῇ καὶ σμικροῦ καὶ μεγάλου πράγματος θεὸν ἀεί που καλοῦσιν. 

28 Ibid., 48 ἃ 4-e 1: θεὸν δὴ καὶ νῦν ἐπ’ ἀρχῇ τῶν λεγομένων σωτῆρα ἐξ ἀτόπου καὶ ἀήθους 
διηγήσεως πρὸς τὸ τῶν εἰκότων δόγμα διασῴζειν ἡμᾶς ἐπικαλεσάμενοι πάλιν ἀρχώμεθα λέγειν. 
29 LesLois, X, 893 Ὁ 1-3. 

30 Epin., 980 b 7- 5. 

31 Peterson (1933) 31, n. 2 indique un texte de Num£nius (apud Eusebe de Cösaree, Praep. ev., 
XI, 18, 1), lui m&me priant le Dieu (Premier), et bon connaisseur de soi-m&me, d’indiquer ä sa 
discussion le tr&sor des pens&es (θεὸν δὲ προσκαλεσάμενοι ἑαυτοῦ γνώμονα γενόμενον τῷ λόγῳ 
δεῖξαι θησαυρὸν φροντίδων). Num&nius @voque cette priere quand il commence ἂ expliquer la 
difference qui existe entre le Premier Dieu (qui reste en lui-mäme en &tant simple et indivisible) 
et le Deuxi&me Dieu. Son sujet est donc manifestement proche de l’aporie qui occupe la pens&e 
de Plotin. 
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l’Epinomis. Non, parce que Plotin modifie de beaucoup l’usage platonicien. Les 
protagonistes des dialogues, quand 115 s’adressent aux dieux et aux d&esses, sou- 
lignent soigneusement leur piete, qu’ils veulent conforme ἃ la tradition”. Plotin, 
quant ä lui, semble reprendre (« citer ») l’usage platonicien dans le trait& 8 ΠΝ, 9], 
mais, dans le trait& 10 [V, 1], chronologiquement proche, il precise le genre de 
priere dont il parle. Il ne s’agit pas d’une priere traditionnelle, κατὰ νόμον, elle 
n’est pas formul&e ἃ haute voix et, a la difference de celles des dialogues, nous 
ne savons pas quels sont les voeux exprimö&s par celui qui prie. Il semblerait que, 
comme cela a &t& observ& pr&ec@demment, ce ne soit pas un contenu quelconque 
mais l’attitude de l’äme tourne@e vers Dieu qui importe. Quant ἃ l’identit& de la 
divinit& &voqu&e, Plotin, dans le trait& 10 [V, 1], est manifestement plus pr&cis 
(il parle de Dieu Un et unique) que les personnages de Platon, qui se contentent 
d’&voquer soit tous les dieux (et les d&esses), soit !’un des dieux. 


La priere ἃ l’Un et « la tension » de l’äme 


Les chercheurs plus anciens affirmaient, vers le milieu du vingti&me si&cle, que la 
notion de pri&re comme (ex)tension de l’äme correspond ἃ la th£orie stoicienne. 
115 citaient, ἃ P’appui de cette affirmation, l’&tude de W. Theiler qui aurait demon- 
tr& cette correspondance®. Cependant, dans l’ouvrage de W. Theiler, il ne s’agit 
guere de priere, mais de la capacit& de l’äme humaine qui, selon les Stoiciens, 
est apte ä se re&pandre sur toute l’ötendue du monde, dans toute sa dur&e et toute 
sa dimension. L’äme est donc « coextensive » au monde divin et c’est en cela que 
consiste sa grandeur”*. 

Certains textes d’autres auteurs, que W. Theiler n’®voque pas, nous amenent 
plus pres de la situation d’une rencontre avec Dieu et de la perspective ploti- 
nienne, quoique qu’ils n’&voquent pas la priere. Ainsi, Philon d’Alexandrie expli- 


32 Ilneconvient gu&re, dans ce cas, de parler d’une convention rhötorique. Il faut le dire contre 
Atkinson (1967) 129 qui, dans son commentaire, rappelle les prieres des personnages des dia- 
logues platoniciens pour conclure : « Invocation of the gods, then, as a preface to discussion is 
merely a convention of style. » 

33 Peterson (1933) 31 ; Rist (1967) 211. 

34 Theiler (1930) 134 cite notamment les textes de Marc Aurele, XI, 1, 2 : (ἔτι δὲ περιέρχεται 
τὸν ὅλον κόσμον Kal τὸ περὶ αὐτὸν κενὸν καὶ TO σχῆμα αὐτοῦ) καὶ εἰς τὴν ἀπειρίαν TOD αἰῶνος 
ἐκτείνεται et ϑόπδαιι, Ep., 92, 30 : guemadmodum corporum nostrorum habitus erigitur et spec- 
tat in caelum, ita animus, cui in quantum vult licet porrigi, in hoc a natura rerum formatus est, ut 
paria dis vellet ; et si utatur suis viribus ac se in spatium suum extendat, non aliena via ad summa 
nititur. 
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que ἃ propos d’une citation de la Septante (1 Sam 1, 15) : « Je repandrai mon äme 
ἃ la face du Seigneur » (ἐκχεῶ τὴν ψυχήν μου ἐναντίον κυρίου), que cela est dit 
par quelqu’un qui veut liberer son äme de tous les liens de la vie mortelle, la 
conduire en dehors (προαγαγὼν ἔξω), l’&tendre (τείνας) et la repandre : « si lar- 
gement qu’elle atteindra les limites de l’univers et s’&lancera vers la vision, toute 
belle et digne d’ötre chantee, de l’incr&6°° ». Maxime de Tyr observe que ceux qui 
sont capables d’atteindre un dieu directement en &tirant leur äme vers le ciel n’ont 
sans doute pas besoin des repr&sentations visibles des dieux (ἀγαλμάτων) 5. Ce 
dernier texte est probablement le plus proche de la pens&e de Plotin, car il met 
en exergue la faculte@ de l’äme ἃ atteindre un dieu sans en passer par les choses 
sensibles (visibles, en l’occurrence). Il se peut aussi que Maxime, qui &voque «la 
ferme m&moire » que certaines ämes gardent de la divinite, ne pense pas ä une 
extension quasiment physique de l’äme, mais envisage plutöt un mouvement spi- 
rituel d’une äme susceptible, dans sa m&moire, de s’elever vers le ciel divin. 

En tout cas, il est &vident que Plotin, lorsqu’il parle de l’äme (&)tendue pour 
la priere, ne ’imagine pas comme une substance &tirable. Il semble que ce soit 
surtout parce que les gens tendent leurs bras pour la priere qu’il recourt au mot 
« tendre », pour souligner le fait que les manifestations physiques sont supplan- 
tees par une attitude interieure. Sans doute est-ce le mäme sens que les mots 
ἔκστασις καὶ ANAWOLG” καὶ ἐπίδοσις αὐτοῦ καὶ ἔφεσις πρὸς ἁφὴν καὶ στάσις rev6- 
tent dans la description, presente dans le trait& 9 [VI, 9], de l’&tat de rencontre 
avec Dieu ἃ l’interieur du sanctuaire®®. 

Ä ma connaissance, outre le trait& 10 [V, 1] de Plotin, le seul texte &voquant 
l’extension d’un sujet humain pour la priere se trouve dans un ouvrage dont l’at- 
tribution ἃ Origöne est consider&e comme douteuse””. Ici, ἃ propos d’un vers du 
Psaume 114, 2: « Car il a inclin& vers moi son oreille » (ὅτι ἔκλινε τὸ οὖς αὐτοῦ 
ἐμοί), il est explique : « C’est parce que nous ne pouvons pas nous 6&tendre vers 
Dieu dans la priere, qu’il incline lui-m&me vers nous son oreille et s’approche de 
nous“ ». On pourrait croire que l’auteur de ce propos r&pond ici au texte du traite 


35 Deebr., 152, trad. de Gorez dans Philon (1962). Dans d’autres &crits (De dec., 146 ; De post. 
Caini, 116), Philon &voque les terribles supplices que l’äme subit quand elle est fortement 
« etir&e » par l’@lan de ses dsirs. 

36 Maxime de Tyr, Diss., 2, 2 ς 13 : οἷς μὲν οὖν ἡ μνήμη ἔρρωται, καὶ δύνανται εὐθὺ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ 
ἀνατεινόμενοι τῇ ψυχῇ τῷ θείῳ ἐντυγχάνειν, οὐδὲν ἴσως δεῖ τούτοις ἀγαλμάτων. 

37 Sur la signification du mot ἅπλωσις dans ce texte, voir Alekniene (2010a). 

38 90], 9], 11, 22-26. 

39 Il semble que Peterson (1933) 31, n. 4 ait &t& le premier ἃ le citer ä propos du traite 10 [V, 1]. 
40 Origene (?), Selecta in Psalmos [Dub.] (fr. ecatenis), ΡΟ 12, 1573, 21 : ἐπεὶ μὴ δυνάμεθα ἑαυτοὺς 
ἐκτείνειν πρὸς Θεὸν εὐχόμενοι, αὐτὸς τὸ οὖς αὐτοῦ κλίνει πρὸς ἡμᾶς καὶ ἐγγίζει ἡμῖν. 
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10 [V, 1] de Plotin, compris selon une grille de lecture stoicienne. Si ce texte n’est 
pas d’Origöne mais lui est posterieur, l’hypoth&se n’est pas ἃ exclure. E. Peterson 
pensait qu’Origene r&agissait ainsi ἃ la th&orie stoicienne de la priere*! mais nous 
ne savons rien d’une telle theorie. Il n’est pas impossible non plus que ce soit 
le mot du psaume ἔκλινε qui ait fait songer l’auteur ἃ l’antithese d’un mouve- 
ment d’extension de notre part. D’ailleurs, il ne parle pas de l’extension de l’äme: 
c’est «nous », dans notre forme corporelle ἃ peine &tirable, qui ne pouvons nous 
etendre pour atteindre Dieu. 


La priere ἃ l’Un dans le traite 10 [V, 1] et !’aauvre 
de Philon d’Alexandrie 


Il faut maintenant ajouter ἃ notre examen l’ceuvre d’un exegete juif de culture 
grecque recourant abondamment ἃ la tradition philosophique (celle des Plato- 
niciens et des Stoiciens surtout) et qui a beaucoup £crit sur la mani£re selon lui 
convenable de ven@rer le Dieu seul et unique. Il s’agit &videmment des Ecrits de 
Philon d’Alexandrie. J. M. Rist et M. Atkinson parlent de Philon ä propos du (οὐ) 
λόγῳ γεγωνῷ extrait du texte de Plotin. M. Atkinson“? note que λόγος yeywvög, 
la « parole sonore » du trait& 10 [V, 1], 6, 9, est synonyme de λόγος προφορικός 
(« parole exprim&e » ou « profer&e ») des Stoiciens et ajoute que Philon*? emploie 
les deux expressions en alternance. D’autre part, ilobserve, avec raison, que la dis- 
tinction entre les deux logoi n’a pas baeucoup d’importance ἃ cet endroit du texte 
cat, « pour Plotin, la priere ne pr&suppose pas non plus λόγος ἐνδιάθετος ». 
Neanmoins, c’est pr&cisement ἃ propos de la distinction stoicienne queleAöyog 
yeywvög du trait& 10 [V, 1] apparait dans l’ötude de J. M. Rist, lorsqu’il compare la 
notion plotinienne du logos avec celle de Philon““. J. M. Rist trouve « curieux » le 
fait que Plotin utilise cette expression n’apparaissant pas dans les &crits conserves 
des auteurs anterieurs, ἃ l’exception de Philon qui, en revanche, y recourt bien 
souvent. Ce fait, quoique n’&tant « pas tr&s important en lui-mäme », encourage 
1. M. Rist ἃ &tudier de plus pres l’emploi de la distinction stoicienne (dont on peut 
retrouver l’origine ἃ partir des ouvrages de Platon et d’Aristote“°) chez les deux 


41 Peterson (1933) 31, ἢ. 4. 

42 Atkinson (1983) 130. 

43 De fuga, 9 ; De Abr., 83 ; De Vit. Mos., II, 127 selon les references indiqu&es par Atkinson. 
44 Rist (1967) 100-101, 256. 

45 Ibid. 
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auteurs. Il ach&ve son bref examen par la conclusion selon laquelle, ds lors que, 
d’une part, la distinction elle-mäme est tr&s commune et que, d’autre part, les deux 
auteurs l’appliquent de maniere divergente (ä la difference de Philon, Plotin ne 
situe pas λόγος ἐνδιάθετος dans le monde intelligible) il ne peut s’agir, Apropos du 
λόγος yeywvög &voque dans le trait& 10 [V, 1], que d’une curieuse coincidence“*. 

J. M. Rist ajoute des consid6rations gen£erales excluant la possibilite qu’un 
philosophe grec comme Plotin ait pu lire un auteur juif comme Philon. J’y revien- 
draitoutäl’heure car, auparavant, ilme faut en dire plus sur la relation entre l’em- 
ploi de l’expression λόγος yeywvög dans l’ceuvre de Philon”” et le texte du traite 
10 [V, 1] de Plotin. Tout d’abord, il faut noter que, d&ja, les philologues anciens, tel 
Eustathe de Thessalonique au douzi&me siecle, tenaient λόγος yeywvög pour une 
expression sp&cialement philonienne däsignant λόγος rtpopopıkög”®. En outre, 
dans certains textes, Philon parle du λόγος yeywvög ou de la yeywvög φωνή" 
pour souligner que la veritable ven&ration du Dieu et la veritable rencontre avec 
la sagesse divine n’ont lieu qu’a l’interieur de l’äme. Ainsi, Moise qui refuse d’en- 
trer en rapport « avec les sophistes d’Egypte (et ’Egypte, c’est le corps) » est celui 
«qui ne parle pas (ἄλογός, Ex 6, 12), non pas au sens Οὗ ne parlent pas les animaux 
sans raison, mais en homme qui ne juge pas legitime d’employer la parole sonore 
produite par l’instrument du langage (τῷ διὰ τοῦ φωνητηρίου ὀργάνου γεγωνῷ 
λόγῳ), mais qui, par son intelligence seulement, recoit les signes et les emprein- 
tes laiss&s par la veritable sagesse (μόνῃ δὲ σημειούμενος καὶ ἐνσφραγιζόμενος 
διανοίᾳ TA τῆς ἀληθοῦς σοφίας)" ». Et c’est « l’intellect, pur et sans forme » (ὁ 
ἀειδὴς Kal καθαρώτατος νοῦς), et non « la voix sonore », qui peut röellement 


46 Ibid. : « It was then the most general possible commonplace, and since we lack further evi- 
dence we must regard the word yeywvög as a curiosity. So far the evidence that Plotinus knew 
Philo is at best inconclusive. » 

47 Quod det., 38 ; De post., 103 ; De vita Mos., II, 127 ; De fuga, 92 ; Quod Deus, 83 ; De Cher., 7; 
De Abr., 83 ; De migr. Abr., 169 ; Leg. all., III, 41. Dans De plant., 126, et De ebr., 94, il s’agit de la 
γεγωνὸς φωνή. 

48 Comm. ad Homeri Odyss., I, 223, 9 : ἐκ τούτου δὲ, οὐ μόνον ἐπίῤῥημα τὸ γεγωνὸς ἀντὶ τοῦ 
μέγα, ἀλλὰ καὶ λόγος γεγωνὸς παρὰ Φίλωνι, ὁ προφορικός. Un texte du stoicien Cornutus (De παί- 
ura deorum, 21, 18-22, 3 Lang) nous rapproche, semble-t-il, de l’expression philonienne. L’auteur 
explique qu’Hermäs est appel& « heraut » (κῆρυξ) des dieux car il fournit ἃ nos oreilles, « ἃ l’aide 
de la voix sonore » (διὰ φωνῆς γεγωνοῦ), « ce que les dieux indiquent par la parole » (τὰ κατὰ 
τὸν λόγον σημαινόμενα), tout en &tant &galement leur « messager » (ἄγγελος) parce qu’ «il nous 
fait connaitre leur volonte ä travers des notions articulees » (ἐκ τῶν ἐνδεδομένων ἡμῖν κατὰ τὸν 
λόγον ἐννοιῶν). 

49 Eu ὄρϑια au contexte des occurrences philoniennes, cette expression peut ätre consider&e 
comme un synonyme, peut-&tre moins technique, du λόγος yeywvöc. 

50 Quod det., 38. 
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chanter les louanges et les hymnes (οὐχ oüg ἡ yeywvög ᾷσεται φωνή) pour rendre 
gräce ä Dieu®.. 

Il me semble donc probable qu’il s’agit bien de l’heritage philonien si, chez 
les auteurs chrötiens de la tradition alexandrine qui expliquent des textes des 
Psaumes, nous lisons que les « cris » et les « exclamations » &voqu&s sont ceux 
que les ämes &mettent vers Dieu, et non pas ceux que l’on exprime ἃ travers «la 
voix sonore” ». Ces cris vers Dieu designent donc, comme l’explique Didyme 
l’Aveugle, une priere intense (« tendue », ἐπιτεταμένη) proferee dans l’äme par 
« ’homme interieur?? ». Ce n’est bien &videmment pas seulement l’expression 
γεγωνὸς φωνή, ni uniquement l’opposition entre la « voix sonore » et la dispo- 
sition interieure qui rapprochent ces textes issus de la tradition alexandrine de 
celui du trait& 10 [V, 1] de Plotin. Il s’agit, dans tous ces cas, d’une situation d’appel 
adress& (tourne) vers Dieu. D’autre part, il semble que nous n’ayons pas connais- 
sance de tels textes provenant d’auteurs de culture grecque non chrötienne. 

En revenant sur l’oeuvre de Philon lui-m&me, il faut observer que l’un de ses 
textes oü l’expression yeywvog λόγος est employ&e nous rapproche particuliere- 
ment du propos plotinien et offre de nouveaux points importants dans les rap- 
ports que l’on peut 6tablir entre la pens&e et l’expression des deux auteurs. Dans 
le De fuga et inventione, 90, Philon cite l’ordre donng, selon l’Exode, 32, 27°*, par 
le Dieu d’Isra@l aux gardiens du Temple, les Levites : « Et chacun tue son frere, 
son prochain et celui qui est le plus pres de lui », καὶ κτείνει ἕκαστος ἀδελφὸν καὶ 
πλησίον καὶ τὸν ἔγγιστα. Philon explique que « fröre » designe ici le corps, le frere 
de l’äme, le « prochain » - « l’irrationnel », l’el&öment proche du rationnel, tandis 
que la parole proföre est « la plus proche » de l’intellect (τὸν δὲ ἔγγιστα νοῦ 
τὸν προφορικὸν λόγον) : « C’est ä ces conditions seulement », continue Philon, 
« que la meilleure partie de nous-m&mes pourrait se vouer au service du meilleur 


51 De plant., 126. Cf. aussi De ebr., 94 : τὸν εὐχαριστητικὸν ὕμνον ᾷδοντας οὐ γεγωνῷ φωνῇ 
μᾶλλον ἢ διανοίᾳ. 

52 Eus&be de Cösar&e, Comm. in Ps., ΡΟ 23, 508, 22-24 : κραυγὰς καὶ βοὰς εἰώθασιν οἱ δίκαιοι τῷ 
Θεῷ πέμπειν, οὐ γεγωνῷ τῇ φωνῇ, δυνάμει δὲ ψυχῆς ὑπερβαλλούσῃ. Ibid., 669, 37-42 : καί εἰσι 
κραυγαὶ ψυχῆς οὐ διὰ γλώττης προφερόμεναι, ἀῤῥήτῳ δὲ δυνάμει πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν ἀναπεμπόμεναι. 
Didyme l’Aveugle, Comm. in Ps. 40--44.4, 301, 9 Gronewald : γεγωνῷ τῇ φωνῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ κραυγὴ 
αὐτῶν αὕτη ἐστὶν τὸ EZonoAloyeiohaı. Fr. in Ps. (6 commentario altero), fr. 104, 1 Mühlenberg : 
τὸ Κεκράξομαι πνευματικῶς ἀκουστέον" οὐ γὰρ γεγωνοτέρᾳ τῇ φωνῇ πρὸς τὸν ἀόρατον θεὸν 
κεκραγέναι δεῖ ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιτεταμένῃ νοήσει᾽ αὕτη δὲ ἡ κραυγὴ τοῦ ἔσω ἀνθρώπου. 

53 Comm. in Ps. 20-21, 28, 7-9 Doutreleau/Gesch&/Gronewald : τὴν βοὴν δὲ τὴν ἐπιτεταμένην 
εὐχὴν λαμβάνομεν: οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐν γεγωνῷ φωνῇ κράζομεν: ἡ νόησις γὰρ λόγος ἐστὶν ψυχῆς, φωνή 
ἐστιν τοῦ ἔσω ἀνθρώπου. Cf. Eusebe de Cösaree, Comm. in Ps., PG 23, 669, 42-45 et 1093, 46. 

54 Philon modifie legerement le texte de la Septante. 
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des &tres®°. » Philon d&veloppe cette pensee : l’äme doit rejeter le corps, les sens, 
le langage, « afin que seule (μόνος) demeure la parole de la raison, d&pourvue 
de corps, depourvue de sensation, d&pourvue de l’&mission de la parole sonore 
(γεγωνοῦ λόγου προφορᾶς). Ainsi, demeur&e seule, elle se trouvera dans la condi- 
tion de la solitude (κατὰ τὴν μόνωσιν) pour s’attacher ἃ l’Etre unique (« seul », 
μόνον), dans la purete et sans distraction”® ». Philon lie le texte cit& de l’Exode 
ἃ celui du Deuteronome, 33, 9, qu’il explique d’une mani6re similaire : « On pre&- 
sente le chef de cette confrerie disant ἃ son p&re et ä sa meEre : ‘Je ne vous ai pas 
vus, je ne connais pas mes fröres et je ne reconnais pas mes fils’; son but est de 
servir l’Etre sans distraction’” ». 

C’est la notion de « solitude » du sujet interieur, qui peut ainsi entretenir une 
relation &troite avec le Dieu « seul », qui nous indique encore un motif de l’oeuvre 
de Philon le rapprochant particuliörement des propos de Plotin au sujet de la 
rencontre « seul ä seul » avec le Dieu Un°®. Pour Philon, comme pour Plotin, il 
s’agit d’une rencontre (&videmment, Philon prefere parler du « service » ou du 
« sacrifice » de soi-m&me) pour laquelle un äötre humain compose doit rejeter tout 
ce qui n’est pas son noyau le plus int6rieur°”. ἃ ce propos, Philon parle le plus 
souvent de la raison ou de l’intellect (διάνοια, νοῦς), mais il &voque parfois aussi, 
ἃ l’instar de Plotin, !’« extase » plus radicale, quand, apr6s tout le reste, !’intellect 
doit s’abandonner lui-mäme pour retrouver Dieu‘®, 

L’expression yeywvög λόγος ne serait pas si importante en elle-möme et ne 
suffirait bien &videmment pas ἃ montrer que Plotin 6tait susceptible de connail- 


55 De fuga, 91. Traduction de Starobinski-Safran dans Philon (1970). 

56 Ibid., 92: ἵν᾽ ὁ κατὰ διάνοιαν ἀπολειφθῇ μόνος, ἔρημος σώματος, ἔρημος αἰσθήσεως, ἔρημος 
γεγωνοῦ λόγου προφορᾶς: ἀπολειφθεὶς γάρ, τῇ κατὰ τὴν μόνωσιν διαίτῃ χρώμενος, τὸ μόνον «ὃν» 
καθαρῶς καὶ ἀμεθέλκτως ἀσπάσεται, traduction de Starobinski-Safran legerement modifiee. 

57 Ibid., 89. Les mömes textes de l’Exode et du Deuteronome sont relies et expliquös d’une 
maniöre similaire dans le De ebr., 67-72. 

58 Voir supra, n. 8-9. 

59 On peut penser que c’est dans l’oeuvre de Philon d’Alexandrie, qui souligne que le Dieu est 
« seul » (μόνος), que cette notion d’une rencontre « seul ä seul » apparait plus naturellement 
que dans celle de Plotin qui, habituellement, parle de l’Un. Cf. Philon d’Alexandrie, Leg. all., II, 
1-2 : μόνος δὲ καὶ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν εἷς ὧν ὁ θεός, οὐδὲν δὲ ὅμοιον θεῷ (...) ὁ θεὸς μόνος ἐστὶ Kal Ev, οὐ 
σύγκριμα, φύσις ἁπλῆ, ἡμῶν δ᾽ ἕκαστος καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὅσα γέγονε πολλά: οἷον ἐγὼ πολλά εἰμι, 
ψυχὴ σῶμα, καὶ ψυχῆς ἄλογον λογικόν. 

60 Cf.Leg. all., III, 41--42: οὕτως οὖν ἀκουστέον: τὸν νοῦν εἰς τὸ ἐξώτατον ἐξήγαγε. τίγὰρ ὄφελος 
ἦν καταλιπεῖν αὐτὸν τὸ σῶμα, καταφυγεῖν δὲ ἐπ᾽ αἴσθησιν ; τί δὲ αἰσθήσει μὲν ἀποτάξασθαι, 
λόγῳ δὲ ὑποστεῖλαι τῷ γεγωνῷ ; χρὴ γὰρ τὸν μέλλοντα νοῦν ἐξάγεσθαι καὶ ἐν ἐλευθερίᾳ ἀφίεσθαι 
πάντων ὑπεκστῆναι, σωματικῶν ἀναγκῶν, αἰσθητικῶν ὀργάνων, [καταΪλόγων σοφιστικῶν 
πιθανοτήτων, τὰ τελευταῖα καὶ ἑαυτοῦ et Alekniene (20106) 75-79. 
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tre l’oeuvre de Philon si, chez ce dernier, elle n’apparaissait pas dans les textes 
qui developpent des motifs remarquablement proches des propos de Plotin dans 
certains de ces traites (surtout dans ceux de la premiere döcade) au sujet de la 
rencontre « seuläseul » avec le Dieu Un. Et Plotin en parle, ä ces endroits, comme 
d’une experience religieuse : il faut monter vers lui purifi&, comme on entre dans 
la partie la plus sainte des temples“! ou l’approcher dans l’attitude de la pri£re. 
N’est-ce pas lä encore l’un des signes possibles d’une r&miniscence de l’oeuvre 
philonienne ? 

Dans son &tude sur la « formule » μόνος πρὸς μόνος, E. Peterson‘? ne men- 
tionne Philon que pour souligner que son emploi de l’expression est complöte- 
ment &tranger ἃ la notion d&velopp&e par Plotin. E. Peterson cite le texte du De 
vita Mosis, II, 163 : Moise, qui est θεοφιλὴς καὶ φιλάνθρωπος, se trouve devant 
un choix difficile, car il ne veut pas abandonner les conversations privees qu’il 
a avec Dieu, seul äseul (τὰς πρὸς θεὸν ὁμιλίας, ἃς ἰδιάζων μόνος μόνῳ διελέγετο), 
mais ne peut non plus fermer les yeux sur les injustices que le peuple, laiss& sans 
son commandement, est en train de commettre. E. Peterson a sans doute raison, 
quand il souligne que cette description de la conversation de Moise avec Dieu 
sur le mont Sinai « ist bei Philo von aller ‘Mystik’ frei » et qu’elle presuppose 
surtout image de Moise comme d’un « ami de Dieu » qui peut lui parler en toute 
franchise‘. Toutefois, il serait peu prudent de juger de la notion philonienne de 
la rencontre « seul ἃ seul » uniquement sur la base de cet ouvrage plutöt « histo- 
rique », tandis que les &crits all&goriques du m&me auteur en offrent des expli- 
cations beaucoup plus « mystiques », quoique la « formule » elle-möme y appa- 
raisse d’une mani6re moins directe. 

Outre le texte du De fuga et inventione dejä cite, on en trouve un bon exemple 
dans le De gigantibus. Philon y explique que le souffle de Dieu « ne se joint qu’ä 
une espäce d’hommes, ceux qui se d&pouillent de tout ce qui est dans le devenir, 
du voile le plus interieur, de l’enveloppe de l’opinion, afin d’aborder Dieu par 


61 1[1, 6], 7, 4-9. Cf. aussi 9 [VI, 9], 9-21 : ἦν δὲ ἕν καὶ αὐτὸς διαφορὰν ἐν αὑτῷ οὐδεμίαν πρὸς 
ἑαυτὸν ἔχων οὔτε κατὰ ἄλλα -- οὐ γάρ τι ἐκινεῖτο παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, οὐ θυμός, οὐκ ἐπιθυμία ἄλλου παρῆν 
αὐτῷ ἀναβεβηκότι -- ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ λόγος οὐδέ τις νόησις οὐδ᾽ ὅλως αὐτός, εἰ δεῖ καὶ τοῦτο λέγειν. 
38--42: ὥσπερ τις εἰς τὸ εἴσω τοῦ ἀδύτου εἰσδὺς. 50--51 : ἀπαλλαγὴ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τῇδε, βίος 
ἀνήδονος τῶν τῇδε, φυγὴ μόνου πρὸς μόνον. 

62 Peterson (1933) 39. 

63 Peterson (1933) 39. Quant au cas du De vita Mos., II, 36, il ne devrait pas ätre qualifie comme 
« außerreligiöser Gebrauch der Wendung » car, dans ce texte, il est question du contact avec 
les lois divines (μόνῃ τῇ ψυχῇ πρὸς μόνους ὁμιλῆσαι τοὺς νόμους), dont pouvait jouir l’äme des 
traducteurs des livres saints juifs, retir&s dans un endroit calme et &loign&. 
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la raison degag&e et nue” ». Les rencontres de Moise avec Dieu en constituent 
un cas exemplaire : « C’est ainsi que Moise, sortant du camp et de toute l’arm&e 
corporelle, plante sa tente (Ex 33, 7), c’est-A-dire assoit immuablement son juge- 
ment, avant de se mettre ἃ adorer Dieu et d’entrer dans la nu&e obscure, dans 
la rögion invisible, oü il demeure pour s’initier aux mystöres les plus sacres“. » 
Philon ajoute que Moise « ne reste pas un initie : il devient &galement un hiero- 
phante des cer&monies mystiques, un pr&cepteur des v£rites divines, qu’il ensei- 
gnera A ceux qui auront purifi& leurs oreilles“‘ ». Cette remarque peut rappeler 
la situation du trait& 10 [V, 1] de Plotin dont la priöre « seul ä seul » sert d’intro- 
duction ἃ une explication « didactique ». Les consid&rations plus gän@rales qui, 
dans le texte mentionne du De gigantibus, pr&c&dent l’exemple de Moise, font 
elles aussi songer au texte de Plotin car, ici, Philon affirme que la contemplation 
silencieuse (« sans voix », ἄνευ φωνῆς) de l’Etre par l’äme seule (μόνῃ ψυχῇ) 
est la plus süre puisqu’elle s’&tablit selon !’unite indivisible (κατὰ τὴν ἀδιαίρετον 
ἵσταται μονάδα), tandis que « ce qui s’exprime ἃ l’aide de la parole profer&e (μετὰ 
λόγου TOD κατὰ προφορὰν) n’est pas sür, puisque c’est une dualit&‘ ». Une rögle 
similaire, reliant, d’un cöte, la parole incorporelle et « nue » ἃ la simplicit& d’une 
« monade » et, de l’autre cöte, la parole profer&e (« sonore ») ἃ la dualite, est 
formulee dans le Quod deus, 83°. Enfin, dans le De Abrahamo, Philon observe, 
ἃ propos de la migration du patriarche dans une rögion döserte (Gen 12, 1-9), qu’il 
etait seul « ἃ consid&rer que la vie la plus agr&able &tait celle qui passe sans le 
commerce de la multitude‘? ». C’est naturel, explique Philon, car « ceux qui cher- 
chent Dieu et desirent le trouver, aiment la solitude (μόνωσιν) qui lui est ch£&re et 
s’empressent, en cela premierement de se rendre semblables ἃ la nature absolu- 
ment bienheureuse’® ». 


64 De gig., 53 : μόνῳ δὲ ἀνθρώπων εἴδει Evi παραγίνεται, ὃ πάντα ἀπαμφιασάμενον τὰ EV γενέσει 
καὶ τὸ ἐσωτάτω καταπέτασμα καὶ προκάλυμμα τῆς δόξης ἀνειμένῃ καὶ γυμνῇ τῇ διανοίᾳ πρὸς 
θεὸν ἀφίξεται, trad. de Moses (1963), legerement modifiee. 

65 Ibid., 54. Traduction de Mos&s dans Philon (1963). 

66 Ibid. 

67 Ibid., 52. Philon applique ces consid6rations au texte du Levitique, 16, 2 et 34. 

68 Quod deus, 83-84 : « ἅπαξ κύριος ἐλάλησε, δύο ταῦτα ἤκουσα » (Ps. 61, 12). TO μὲν γὰρ ἅπαξ 
ἔοικε τῷ ἀκράτῳ — καὶ γὰρ TO ἄκρατον μονὰς καὶ ἡ μονὰς ἄκρατον — , τὸ δὲ δὶς τῷ κεκραμένῳ" 
τὸ γὰρ κεκραμένον οὐχ ἁπλοῦν ἅτε καὶ σύγκρισιν καὶ διάκρισιν ἐπιδεχόμενον. μονάδας μὲν οὖν 
ἀκράτους ὁ θεὸς λαλεῖ: οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ὁ λόγος αὐτῷ γεγωνὸς ἀέρος πλῆξις ἀναμιγνύμενος ἄλλῳ τὸ 
παράπαν οὐδενί, ἀλλὰ ἀσώματός τε καὶ γυμνός, ἀδιαφορῶν μονάδος. ἀκούομεν δ᾽ ἡμεῖς δυάδι. 
69 De Abr., 87 : μόνος δ᾽ οὑτοσὶ τοὐναντίον πεπονθέναι φαίνεται, βίον ἥδιστον νομίζων τὸν ἄνευ 
συνδιαιτήσεως τῆς τῶν πολλῶν. Cf. Philon d’Alexandrie, De fuga, 92, voir supra, τι. 56 : τῇ κατὰ 
τὴν μόνωσιν διαίτῃ χρώμενος. 

70 De Abr., 87-88 : οἱ γὰρ ζητοῦντες καὶ ἐπιποθοῦντες θεὸν ἀνευρεῖν τὴν φίλην αὐτῷ μόνωσιν 
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C’est au sujet des gardiens du Temple l&vites, des migrations d’Abraham (hors 
du corps, hors des sens, hors du langage) ou des rencontres de Moise avec Dieu 
que Philon fournit de telles explications sur le d&pouillement de l’äme de toute 
pluralite. Dans ces textes, il ne s’agit pas pr&cisöment de la priöre, concue par 
Philon d’une mani£re traditionnelle comme une « demande », αἴτησις. En effet, 
le Dieu de Philon est celui qui l’entend et, comme il le croit, lui offre le contenu 
de ses r&flexions. Ce n’est donc pas le fait de prier en lui-möme mais divers autres 
genres d’action qui, dans l’oeuvre de Philon, sont mis en relation avec le mou- 
vement vers Dieu et expliqu&s comme retranchement de toute chose exterieure. 
Quant ä Plotin, dans le trait& 10 [V, 1], il s’agit de la priere alors que, dans les 
traites 1 [I, 6] et 9 [VI, 9], le motif de la rencontre « !’un A l’Un » apparait associ& 
ἃ l’image de l’interieur sacr& d’un temple’?. 

Dans les explications de Philon sur le d&pouillement de l’äme de toute 
chose corporelle, l’image de la tunique, enveloppe de l’interieur de l’äme (δόξα 
et φαντασία notamment), apparalt bien souvent. Philon ne fut pas le premier 
ἃ parler des « vetements » ou des « tuniques » de l’äme qui doivent ötre abandon- 
nees afin que, « purifiee », elle puisse approcher le divin’?. Toutefois, il insere 
cette notion d’une maniere singuli6re dans ses explications de certains textes de 
la Septante oü il voit une injonction ἃ d&barrasser l’äme (sa « raison ») de tout ce 
qui ’empäche de s’adonner seule au service du Seul. 


ἀγαπῶσι, KAT’ αὐτὸ τοῦτο σπεύδοντες πρῶτον ἐξομοιοῦσθαι τῇ μακαρίᾳ Kal εὐδαίμονι φύσει. 
Bien que je ne trouve pas, chez Philon, de textes qui le prouveraient, il me semble probable que 
ce soit l’expression de l’Exode, 24, 2, qu’il faille voir derri&re ces d&veloppements sur la relation 
« 561] ἃ seul » avec Dieu : καὶ ἐγγιεῖ Μωυσῆς μόνος πρὸς τὸν θεόν, αὐτοὶ δὲ οὐκ ἐγγιοῦσιν: ὁ δὲ 
λαὸς οὐ συναναβήσεται HET’ αὐτῶν. 

71 Cf. Quod Deus, 87 : ἔστι δὲ εὐχὴ μὲν αἴτησις ἀγαθῶν παρὰ θεοῦ, De sacr., 53 et Platon (Sp.), 
Def., 415 b 2: εὐχὴ αἴτησις ἀνθρώποις ἀγαθῶν ἢ δοκούντων παρὰ θεῶν. 

72 Cette image apparait immö&diatement αρτὸϑ l’®vocation de la priere dans le traite 10 [1, 5], 6. 
73 Voir notamment Philon d’Alexandrie, Leg all., II, 56-59 : ὁ ἀρχιερεὺς eig τὰ ἅγια τῶν ἁγίων 
οὐκ εἰσελεύσεται Ev τῷ ποδήρει (cf. Lev 16, 1 544.), ἀλλὰ τὸν τῆς δόξης καὶ φαντασίας ψυχῆς 
χιτῶνα ἀποδυσάμενος καὶ καταλιπὼν τοῖς τὰ ἐκτὸς ἀγαπῶσι καὶ δόξαν πρὸ ἀληθείας τετιμηκόσι 
γυμνὸς ἄνευ χρωμάτων καὶ ἤχων εἰσελεύσεται σπεῖσαι τὸ ψυχικὸν αἷμα καὶ θυμιᾶσαι ὅλον τὸν 
νοῦν τῷ σωτῆρι καὶ εὐεργέτῃ θεῷ. Jene cite que la partie du texte qui ressemble le plus au pro- 
pos du trait& 10 [V, 1]. Sur l’origine et l’histoire de l’image des « tuniques de l’äme », voir Wend- 
land (1913) et Rist (1967) 188-198 ; et sur la ressemblance, relevee par E. ΒΕ. Dodds, entre le Leg. 
all., II, 56 et traite 1 |I, 6], 7, 4-9, voir Aleknien& (2007) 32-33, 38-39. 
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Conclusion 


Les rösultats de cet examen, portant sur larelation qui existe entre la priere ἃ l’Un 
&voquee dans le traite 10 [V, 1] de Plotin et la tradition philosophique grecque, 
peuvent ätre r&sum6s de la facon suivante. Quand il introduit l’ötude de la ques- 
tion de l’origine de la r&alit& ἃ partir de l’Un par l’invocation de la divinite, Plotin 
suitsurtout la tradition des dialogues platoniciens. Cependant, ils’en carte d’une 
mani6re remarquable : tandis que les protagonistes des dialogues expriment leur 
respect envers la tradition religieuse, Plotin insiste sur le caract6re particulier de 
sa priere. D’autre part, comme j’ai essay& de le montrer, la definition que Plotin 
brosse de cette priere « philosophique » rappelle d’une mani£6re perceptible cer- 
tains motifs caracteristiques de l’oeuvre de l’exögete juif Philon d’Alexandrie. Je 
pense que l’ensemble des textes &voqu6&s dans cette &tude”* permet d’affirmer que 
celui-ci a probablement lu les ouvrages du Platonicien juif. De mon point de vue, 
rien n’empö&che d’envisager que Plotin en ait pris connaissance pendant le temps 
prolong& de ses &tudes ἃ Alexandrie oü les Ecrits de Philon &taient bien conserves 
et &tudies par les chretiens « platonisants » avec qui le maitre de Plotin, Ammo- 
nius, ou Plotin lui-möme ont pu avoir des contacts’”°. 


74 Surtout si l’on y ajoute les r&sultats de mes recherches pr&cedentes portant sur la relation 
entre les &crits de Philon et l’oeuvre de Plotin : Alekniene (2007), (2010b). 

75 Cf.,äce propos, Runia (1993) 10 (qui r&agit ἃ l’affirmation de Rist selon laquelle « on a priori 
grounds » Plotin ne devait pas lire Philon): « Given Plotinus’ strong intellectual curiosity and the 
contact he had with Gnostics and Christians, the burden of proof might well be thought to rest 
on those who deny that he would have taken the trouble to read at least some of Philo’s work, to 
which - in Alexandria at least -- he will have had easy access. » Il est moins probable, mais pas 
totalement impossible, que (au moins, certains) des &crits de Philon aient &galement &t& acces- 
sibles ἃ Rome - voir Runia (1993) 4, 6, 18, 26. Voir aussi Aleknien& (2007) 36-37, (2010b) 82. 
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Denis O’Brien 
Augustine at Ostia: ACommon Misreading 


Ostia, the summer of A.D. 387. Augustine and Monica are standing at a window, 
looking out onto an enclosed garden. Augustine has been recently baptised, so 
fulfilling his mother’s dearest wish. Monica has only a few days left to live. These 
moments alone with her son will be among her last, and they culminatein a fleet- 
ing foretaste of the joys of heaven, the reward that awaits ‘the good and faithful 
servant’, when he is told: ‘Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.’' 

The quotation, conceivably Monica’s quotation, from the parable of the 
talents, following what is frequently referred to as an Elan mystique and an 
exstase, though not invariably recognised as such and never so described by 
Augustine himself, is preceded by an unmistakable reference to the text of the 
Enneads. Augustine’s repeated sileat, in the words that he ascribes at this moment 
to himself and his mother: 


si cui sileat tumultus carnis, sileant phantasiae terrae et aquarum et aeris, sileant et poli et 
ipsa sibi anima sileat... 


Ifthere were someone for whom the clamourings of the flesh were to fall silent, iftheimages 
we form of earth and waters and air were to fall silent, if the poles of heaven too were to fall 
silent and if the soul herself were to keep silent, silent to herself...? 


is an undoubted reminiscence of Plotinus’ repeated ἥσυχος, when he writes 
οὗ ἃ soul ‘in a state of stillness’ (ἡσύχῳ τῇ καταστάσει), and continues: 


ἥσυχον δὲ αὐτῇ ἔστω μὴ μόνον TO περικείμενον σῶμα Kal ὁ τοῦ σώματος κλύδων, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
πᾶν τὸ περιέχον: ἥσυχος μὲν γῆ, ἥσυχος δὲ θάλασσα καὶ ἀὴρ καὶ αὐτὸς οὐρανὸς ἠρεμῶν. 


For her let there be still, not only the body that encompasses her and the raging of the body, 
but so too everything that is round about her: let earth be still, yes, and let the sea be still 
and the air and the very heaven itself, all at rest.? 


1 Augustine, Conf. IX x 25. Matthew XXV 21. I quote the familiar Douay version. 

2 Augustine, Conf. IXx 25. 

3 The text is from The three principal hypostases (frequently abbreviated in this essay to The 
three hypostases), Enn. V 1 [10] 2. 14-17. ‘Yes, and...’ is my attempt at acknowledging the pres- 
ence of the paired particles (μέν..., δέ...). For the last word of the quotation, the manuscripts 
have ἀμείνων (nominative) and ἀμείνω (accusative). The nominative has been adopted in the 
second volume of Henry and Schwyzer’s two editions, maior (1959) and minor (1977), but a con- 
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Doubts and difficulties 


That simple summary of the scene that, together with Monica’s death, marks 
the climax of the “autobiographical’ books of the Confessions gives no hint ofthe 
sheer complexity of the text, starting with the complexity of its syntax. The ‘quo- 
tation’ from Plotinus is the beginning of an enormously extended protasis, Occu- 
pying almost the whole of anumbered paragraph, twenty-three lines of print in 
the Maurist edition, before finding its apodosis in the quotation from Matthew, 
nonne hoc est preceding the quotation, which is therefore introduced as part 
of a question. 

The Benedictine editors, faced with the tumbling cascade of words and 
images, broke up the seemingly amorphous mass into two sentences, of which 
only the second ends with a question mark.” Later editors, less willing to abandon 
the search for a coherent syntax, punctuate protasis and apodosis as a single sen- 
tence, interrupted by a three-line parenthesis, the whole thing therefore cast as 
a question. 

Maria Boulding, Augustine’s most recent and most skilful translator, has had 
the happy thought of printing the whole straggling sentence, in English, as along 
piece of blank verse.? No less than thirty-two lines of varying length, with a liberal 
spattering of semi-colons and no less than four dashes, succeed wonderfully well 
in distracting the English reader from paying too much attention to the fact that 
Augustine himself has lost his way, and that his stenographers have not had the 
heart to correct him. The whole interminable sentence is preceded by a plural 
dicebamus and followed by a singular dicebam. 

The puzzle this inconsistency gives rise to, of who said what, and when, is 
made only the more intriguing by Augustine’s virtual admission that what was 
said, was not said, at the time, ‘in so many words’ (etsi non isto modo et his 
verbis).° Augustine was presumably responsible for the repeated sileat echoing 
the repeated ἥσυχος of The three hypostases. But was the reminiscence part 
of what was ‘said’ at the time, or was it added later? 


jecture subsequently put forward by Schwyzer (1980) and noted in the Addenda ad textum to the 
third volume of the editio minor (1982) has been included in the text of Armstrong’s Loeb edi- 
tion (1984). There is unfortunately no room in this volume for an explanation and defence of my 
alternative emendation. The reader of these few brief pages will have to take text (npeu@v) and 
translation (‘all at rest”) on trust. 

4 Augustini Opera (1679-1700) ad loc. (t. i, col. 166 E-F). A useful index to the eleven volumes 
of the Maurist edition may be found in Pressens& (1877) 222-224. 

5 Boulding (2012) 228-229. 

6 Conf.IXx26. 
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It would not be out of character for Monica to have brought in the quota- 
tion from Matthew. But even that simplest of simple suggestions I have had to 
qualify as merely ‘conceivable’. In the context of the Confessions, the servant 
of the parable, whose life’s work has been completed, and who is about to pass 
from this world to the next, can hardly not be seen as prefiguring Monica’s own 
death. Were the words from Matthew therefore added as a premonition by Monica 
herself, conscious that her own life’s work has been completed by Augustine’s 
baptism? Or is the quotation Augustine’s delicate tribute to his mother, ‘the good 
and faithful servant’ whose death he will lament so bitterly, though with no doubt 
of her salvation?”? 

Whichever interpretation we favour, ‘the joy’ (gaudium) of the Lord, in the 
words of the parable, is an integral part ofthe experience as described in the Con- 
fessions, in so far as it clearly follows on from the reference to ‘inner joys’ (inte- 
riora gaudia) in the words preceding, words that inevitably invite comparison 
with ‘the fountain of delights’, a favourite theme of ‘mystical’ writers (Thomas 
Traherne and others). 

But is such a comparison misleading? French writers refer freely to an Elan 
mystique or the like. Not so our honorand’s father, John O’Meara, who considers 
the question at length only to conclude that, whatever happened at Ostia, ‘on 
the whole it is best to rule out here all question of any true ecstasy or mystical 
experience’.® 


Henry’s ‘La Vision d’Ostie’ 


Leaving aside here that fascinating, but perhaps insoluble question, I return to 
the substance of the text. A sentence that ends with a quotation from Scripture 
and begins with what is clearly an adaptation of a text from the Enneads has, not 
surprisingly, provoked endless commentary, perhaps most memorably by Paul 
Henry in La Vision d’Ostie, a beautifully written book and a passionate plea for 
recognition of the continuing inspiration that Augustine found in the philosophy 
ofthe Enneads, from the heady months leading up to his conversion and baptism, 
to the time, a decade or so later, when he looks back on those same events from 
the relative calm of his early years as bishop of Hippo.? 

Despite its undoubted charm, and despite the vast erudition that already 
underlies Henry’s seemingly simple text, La Vision d’Ostie was met by severe 


7 Conf. IX x-xiii 26-37. 
8 0O’Meara (1954) 138-142 and 200-203. For the words quoted, see p. 140. 
9 Henry (1938). 
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criticism in a contemporary review by Cavallera, a fellow Jesuit.'!° In a detailed 
survey that does make some telling points, Cavallera complains that Henry has 
exaggerated the importance of this one episode in the life of Augustine. 

So perhaps he may have done. The scene at Ostia remains nonetheless, with 
Augustine’s account of Monica’s death, the culmination of the ‘biographical’ 
books of the Confessions, and Henry’s Plotinian perspective is true to the spirit 
ofthose same books as the description of an itinerarium mentis ad Deum. Itneeds 
to be remembered that Henry was in his early thirties at the time of writing, the 
same age as Augustine when he and his mother stood by the window at Ostia. La 
Vision d’Ostie has been written with all the vigour and enthusiasm of youth. It 
remains a young man’s masterpiece. 


Faith and philosophy 


What was it that so roused young Henry’s enthusiasm? Following acommon con- 
vention, I have dated Augustine’s ‘conversion’ to his experience in a garden at 
Milan, when he hears a child’s voice singing tolle lege, tolle lege, and therefore 
to the late summer or early autumn of 386. Augustine was baptised the follow- 
ing year, at Easter. He was consecrated a bishop in 395, and succeeded to the see 
of Hippo a year or so later. 

The ‘relative calm’ of Augustine’s early years as bishop of Hippo did not 
exclude doctrinal troubles (Augustine’s youthful years as a Manichee were still 
held against him), but there was no longer the intense personal struggle of the 
time leading up to his conversion and baptism, to his abandonment of the world 
(his career as rhetor) and the flesh (his growing commitment to a life of chas- 
tity). 

Henry portrays Augustine, from the time of his conversion to his early years 
as bishop, as both a philosopher and a believer. In the Confessions, so Henry tells 
us, Augustine recounts ‘l’experience d’un philosophe qui devient un croyant 
ou plutöt, d’un homme qui, autrefois croyant, le redevient, tout en restant 


‚12 


philosophe’. 


10 Cavallera (1939). La Vision d’Ostie (1938) was published in the same year as Les Etats du 
Texte de Plotin, the first volume of Henry’s monumental Etudes Plotiniennes, the simultaneous 
publication of the two texts marking Henry’s completion of the conditions then in vogue for 
being awarded a doctorate at the Sorbonne. The two books were preceded by Henry’s Plotin et 
l’Occident (1934). 

11 Conf. VIII xii 29. 

12 Henry (1938) 87. 
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Philosophy and faith, faith and philosophy: so much water has flowed 
under the bridges since Henry penned those words that we may find it difficult 
to recapture what such a seemingly innocuous observation may have meant for 
many a French intellectual of Henry’s generation, still caught up in the wake 
of the so-called Modernist movement. Henry’s portrayal of a ‘Plotinian’ Augus- 
tine, a believer who was uninhibitedly a philosopher, but a Platonic philosopher, 
would have been, at the time, a liberating alternative to the neo-Scholasticism 
that had been pressed into service as the official ideology of the Church, an alter- 
native that would have been all the more welcome for being centred on a figure 
whose orthodoxy could hardly be contested. 

The so-called anti-Modernist oath, promulgated in 1910 by Pius X in a motu 
proprio entitled Sacrorum antistitum, very much in the spirit of the Syllabus 
errorum of his predecessor-but-one, Pius IX, both documents tightly circumscrib- 
ing the range of philosophical enquiry to be tolerated in relation to the truths 
ofarevealed religion, was obligatory on anyone seeking ordination as a Catholic 
priest until its final demise in the 1960’s, by which time it had increasingly come 
to be treated as hardly more than a formality. But the oath and all that it implied 
was no mere formality for Catholic intellectuals in France and elsewhere for most 
of Henry’s lifetime. 

If, as Ishall do, I dare tread, in a questioning spirit, on such sacred ground, 
it is not for one moment to call into question the significance of a Plotinian influ- 
ence on Augustine’s early development. Still less, in these few pages, do Ihope 
to do more than add my widow’s mite to the treasures of erudition that have 
been lavished on this page of the Confessions by scholars of Henry’s generation, 
Courcelle, P&pin, Mandouze, and others.'? My brief contribution to this volume is 
limited to a single, very simple point. The passage from the Enneads that Augus- 
tine has so clearly alluded to in describing his and Monica’s experience at Ostia 
is not, as it has constantly been made out to be, by Henry and others, and as it is 
in the context of the Confessions, a plea for the ‘silence’ or the ‘stillness’ that else- 
where in the Enneads, but not in this passage, must precede recognition of the 
highest reality. 


“In my end is my beginning...’ 


To see quite why, for Plotinus, in this one passage, that is not so, and therefore to 
correct the common misunderstanding, we need to recognise that the ‘stillness’ 
in the passage that Augustine refers to, from the second chapter of The three prin- 


13 Courcelle (1950) and (1953), P&pin (1951), Mandouze (1955). 
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cipal hypostases, is not, as it has so often been taken to be, an anticipation ofthe 
‘stillness’ that Plotinus will refer to obliquely in the closing words of the tractate, 
where we are told that only someone who has “let go of’ (ap&vto) the sounds that 
crowd in upon him from the sensible world will be able ‘to hear the sounds’ that 
come ‘from on high’ (ἀκούειν φθόγγων τῶν Avw).'* 

The association of the two passages, the supposition that the silence or the 
‘stillness’, introduced so dramatically early on in the tractate, is a necessary pre- 
condition of our being able to hear the ‘sounds from on high’, briefly, but haunt- 
ingly, alluded to in the closing words of the same treatise, is eminently under- 
standable. Indeed for anyone who reads Plotinus’ text with the repeated sileat 
of the Confessions ringing in his ears, the association is pretty well unavoidable. 
But an ‘Augustinian’ reading of Plotinus’ text is nonetheless mistaken, as will at 
once be clear if, in reading the two passages, the one from near the beginning 
and the other from the very end of the tractate, we take note of the difference 
of context in passing from the one passage to the other. 

The closing words of Plotinus’ treatise exactly match the purpose that he had 
set himself in the opening chapter. The ‘three hypostases’ of the title that Por- 
phyry found attached to Plotinus’ text, on his first joining the school in Rome, are 
Soul, Intellect and the One. Plotinus’ aim, as stated in the opening chapter, is to 
remind those human souls who have “forgotten the Father’ (the One), and who 
are therefore “ignorant’ of their origin, that the world perceived by the senses is 
not their true home, in so far as they are themselves a lower manifestation of the 
hypostasis of Soul. In the concluding chapter, his purpose will be therefore to 
rouse the human soul to consciousness of her place among the higher realities, 
and by this heightened awareness enable her, while still incarnate, to hear the 
call that comes to her ‘from on high’. 

So much, for a reader familiar with the Enneads, is the staple diet of Plotinus’ 
ethics and of his philosophy and does indeed therefore, all too easily, invite the 
supposition that therepeated appeal to silence or to ‘stillness’, in the lines quoted 
above from chapter two of the tractate, has been designed as a prelude to the 
appeal that will be repeated in the closing lines of the treatise, where Plotinus 
insists that, just as someone straining to hear a voice in this world has to have 
‘distanced’ himself from all ‘other voices’ (τῶν ἄλλων φωνῶν ἀποστάς), SO t0O 
‘sounds’ that come ‘from on high’ can be heard only by someone who has first ‘let 
go of’ the sounds that ‘reach his ears from the sensible world’ (τὰς μὲν αἰσθητὰς 
ἀκούσεις APEVTO)." 


14 Enn. V 1[10] 2. 11-27 (Plotinus’ repeated ἥσυχος), 12. 14-20 (‘sounds from on high’). 
15 Enn. V 1 [10] 1 (Plotinus’ statement of his purpose), 2. 11-27 (Plotinus’ repeated appeal for 
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Butinevitable though it may seem, that is not what Plotinus has inmindinthe 
second chapter of his treatise, when he asks us to envisage earth, sea, airand sky 
as ‘still’ and therefore as ‘motionless’. Plotinus’ aim, at this point, is to impress 
upon those of us who are ‘ignorant’ and “forgetful’ of our true lineage the great- 
ness and the power of Soul, and for this purpose he invites the reader to engage 
in what nowadays would no doubt be called a ‘thought experiment’. We are to 
imagine that the whole world, earth and sea, air and sky, has been reduced to 
‘stillness’, so that we can then picture Soul, the World Soul, ‘rushing in’, ‘pouring 
in upon’, the world that, in our imagination, had been deprived of her presence 
and that, by her return, will be restored to movement and to life.!° 

Deprived of the presence of Soul, and therefore before her imagined return, 
the material world, a world where earth and sea, air and sky, have been ‘stilled’, 
would be a body deprived of life and movement, a ‘body’ that Plotinus there- 
fore writes of, in quick succession, as a ‘corpse’ (σῶμα νεκρόν), as the ‘darkness 
of matter’ (σκότος ὕλης) and as “non-being’ (μὴ Öv)."” In this context, the silence 
or the ‘stillness’ that Plotinus is out to impress upon his reader is not the silence 
that will enable him to hear ‘sounds from on high’. In this context, the context 
of Plotinus’ own chapter, the silence, if we are to keep to that word, is the silence 
of the grave. 


An unacknowledged error 


The discrepancy between what Plotinus himself says in the sentences that Augus- 
tine undoubtedly alludes to and the use that Augustine has made of those same 
words in describing la vision d’Ostie, so far as I can discover from the literature at 
my disposal, has never been fully acknowledged, if at all, by Augustine’s numer- 
ous commentators. The author that of all others one might have thought would be 
an exception serves only to prove the rule. 


‘stillness’), 12 (the appeal to a higher consciousness), 12. 14-20 (the call to renounce the ‘sounds’ 
that come from this world). ‘Let go of’ (12. 18: ἀφέντα) may seem an odd expression when ap- 
plied, as it is here, to ‘sounds’ or ‘hearings’ (ἀκούσεις). How is one to “let go of’ a sound? The 
image easily passes muster in the context ofthe Enneads, where ἀφιέναι is commonly used ofthe 
need to disengage oneself from whatever impedimenta there may be to an experience of the high- 
er world or even of the One. See many of the passages quoted by Sleeman and Pollet, (1980) s.v. 
(col. 179. 8-60). 

16 Enn. V 1 [10] 2. 11-23. 

17 Enn. V 1 [10] 2. 23-27. For Plotinus’ image of matter as a ‘corpse’ and for his description 
of matter as ‘non-being’, see O’Brien (2011-2012). 
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Mandouze is deeply sceptical of ‘parallels’ supposedly presenting Augustine 
as a faithful follower of Plotinus."? In our two passages, from the Confessions and 
from The three hypostases, ‘les deux pens&es’, of Plotinus and Augustine, so Man- 
douze insists, ‘different profond&ment’.'? But the difference he notes is not what 
one might have thought it would be. In making his point, Mandouze is content 
to remark on the absence, in Augustine’s thought, of a World Soul, leaving intact 
therefore, and even emphasising, the erroneous belief that Augustine’s sileat 
passage looks back to a text where, for Plotinus as for Augustine, the appeal for 
‘silence’ or for ‘stillness’ is an appeal for the ‘purgation’ of soul, and therefore 
none other than “la phase pr&paratoire de l’ascension mystique’.?® 

In so expressing himself, Mandouze repeats what is none other than the com- 
munis opinio, or rather the communis error, voiced in the early years ofthe century 
by Gibb and Montgomery, the two authors of what is still, more than a century 
later, a very serviceable text and commentary.”' Augustine’s sileat passage, so 
we are told, ‘closely reproduces a passage of Plotinus describing the preparation 
for intuition’, an ‘intuition’ that is none other than ‘contact with the One’.”? So 
simple. Seemingly so obvious. But wrong. The silence or the ‘stillness’ in the text 
of the Enneads is not, as it is in the Confessions, the ‘silence’ of a soul preparing 
herself for union with the source of all things, whether God (for Augustine) or 
the One (for Plotinus). It is the ‘stillness’ of a world that has been deprived ofthe 
presence of soul, a world that is therefore dead, a world that is no more than 
a ‘corpse’. 

Perhaps even more surprising than Mandouze’s failure to note that discrep- 
ancy is the lyrical tone adopted by Henry’s severest critic in expressing what 
I have called the common error. Cavallera waxes more lyrical and more eloquent 
than Henry ever does in evoking the soul’s detachment from the world of sense. 
‘On ne pouvait mettre plus en relief’, so he tells us, describing the experience at 
Ostia, “ἃ quel point, dans la pens&e augustinienne, il s’agit la d’une activite intel- 
lectuelle pouss&e aussi loin qu’il est possible, d’une intervention dominatrice sur 
la matiere sensible, pour la plier ἃ ses propres exigences et l’empächer d’ötre un 
obstacle ä son essor vers l’absolu.’”? 


18 Mandouze (1955). 

19 Mandouze (1955) 75, n. 6. 

20 For the two quotations, see Mandouze (1955) 75, ἢ. 6 (‘purgation’) and 71, ἢ. 1 (‘la phase 
preparatoire’). If Iquote two footnotes, it is because most of the article is made up of footnotes. 
21 Gibb and Montgomery (1908). 

22 Gibb and Montgomery (1908) ad loc. (p. 260 and p. 259). 

23 Cavallera (1939) 189. 
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True enough, perhaps, as a description of what Augustine claims in the 
Confessions, but not at all true when said to be, as it is by Cavallera, referring to 
Enn. V 1 [10] 2, ‘une transcription d’un th&me plotinien, qui emprunte au modele 
jusqu’a l’expression directe’.”* Augustine has not been content to ‘transcribe’ the 
words of Plotinus. He has heavily adapted both the thought and the expression 
of his ‘model’, in ways and for reasons that I would be happy to explore were 
there but space enough and time. 


Augustine and Proclus 


But it would need a lot of space and a lot of time, if only because Augustine is 
not alone in alluding to the memorable image of a world reduced to ‘stillness’. 
No less than two of his contemporaries do the same, one a Christian, and the 
other a pagan. Basil of Caesarea, an older contemporary of Augustine, ‘quotes’ 
the same text in his homily De fide, and in a short document, perhaps a letter, 
entitled De Spiritu, a text whose authorship is contested, but which is ascribed 
to Basil with what seem to me very convincing arguments by Henry.” Proclus, 
a younger contemporary, refers to the passage from Plotinus, if only very fleet- 
ingly, in the second book of his Platonic theology.’* 

Comparison with both authors is indispensable if we are to take the measure 
of Augustine’s use of Plotinus’ text, but neither comparison is a simple matter. 
Both Basil and Proclus are almost as difficult to deal with as is Augustine himself. 
Let me touch, if only very briefly, on two problems raised by Proclus’ allusion to 
Plotinus. 

The text of the Platonic theology has recently been edited for the Bud& collec- 
tion by two eminent scholars, based on a new and sorely needed collation ofthe 
manuscripts, and accompanied by a translation into French, heavily and usefully 
annotated.?’ But for all their care and erudition, the two editors have not suc- 
ceeded in isolating accurately Proclus’ reference to Plotinus. 

Proclus alludes, fleetingly and fairly incidentally, to the ‘stillness’ of The 
three hypostases when he defines the conditions required for achieving ‘com- 


24 Seeagain Cavallera (1939) 189. 

25 Bothtexts are edited by Garnier (1839). Basil, Hom. XV, De fide 1-3, 130 D-133 E (t. ii, pp. 182- 
187 ed. Garnier). De Spiritu 1-2, 320 C-322 Ὁ (t. i, pp. 455-458 ed. Garnier). The two texts are 
conveniently to be found as Basil, text D, in Henry’s notation, Etats 175-178, and as Basil, text F, 
in Henry’s notation, Etats 185-196. Garnier, (1839) Ixxxi, argues against Basil’s authorship of the 
De Spiritu. Henry, Etats 159-170, argues in favour. 

26 Theologia Platonica 11 11. 

27 Saffrey and Westerink (1968-1997). 
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munion’ with his “ineffable’ first principle (τὴν τοῦ ἀρρήτου netovotav).”® The 
conditions include ‘not only the motionlessness of our thoughts and our imagina- 
tion’ (μὴ μόνον δόξης μηδὲ φαντασίας ἠρεμία), and ‘not only the stillness of the 
passions that hinder our striving to reach up to the first principle’ (μηδὲ ἡσυχία 
τῶν παθῶν ἡμῶν ἐμποδιζόντων τὴν πρὸς TO πρῶτον ἀναγωγὸν ὁρμήν), both, so 
far, fairly standard requirements, but also, more idiosyncratically, the need for 
external ‘stillness’. When Proclus writes: “let the air be still, let the whole visible 
universe be still’ (ἥσυχος μὲν ἀήρ, ἥσυχον δὲ τὸ πᾶν τοῦτο [5ς. Eotw]), his words 
are indubitably a reminiscence of the words that Augustine too has repeated, for 
essentially the same purpose. 

But the expression in the Enneads that parallels ἥσυχον δὲ τὸ πᾶν τοῦτο is 
not Kal αὐτὸς οὐρανὸς ἀμείνων, as the two Bude editors claim it is, keeping to 
the order of words, and therefore supposing that the expression following the 
mention of ‘air’ inthe Theologia platonica will be the same as the words following 
the mention of ‘air’ in the Enneads.?” Not so. The verbal parallel for τὸ πᾶν τοῦτο, 
the expression that follows the mention of ‘air’ in Proclus, is indubitably πᾶν τὸ 
περιέχον, the expression that precedes the mention of ‘air’ in Plotinus. 

The repetition points to a fresh problem, a problem that overshadows any 
study of the sources of Augustine’s Neoplatonism: Theiler’s thesis that Augus- 
tine and Proclus rely on Porphyry as a common source when they refer, seem- 
ingly independently, to words and ideas that are indubitably Plotinian in origin.°° 
Theiler seizes on the parallel between book nine of the Confessions and book 
two of the Theologia platonica as support for his thesis: ‘Porphyrios muss nach 
unserem Arbeitssatz beiden vorgelegen haben.’?' 

I cannot see that there is any ‘must’ about it. On this point as elsewhere, 
I share Courcelle’s scepticism over the ramifications of Theiler’s interpretation.?? 
Courcelle rightly points to the paradox that the multiplication of supposed 
instances of Porphyry’s presence as an intermediary weakens Theiler’s thesis, if 
only because each new ‘discovery’ requires belief in the existence of an ever more 
elaborate and ever more detailed commentary by Porphyry on the text of the 
Enneads, a commentary supposedly known to and drawn upon by those who 
either did not have to hand or did not care to consult the ipsissima verba. 


28 Theologia Platonica II 11 (p. 64. 11-19 ed. Saffrey and Westerink). In what follows, I have 
slightly altered the editors’ punctuation of the Greek text. 

29 Saffrey and Westerink (1974) ad loc. (p.119). 

30 Theiler (1933). 

31 Theiler (1933) 66-67. 

32 Courcelle (1963). John O’Meara, our honorand’s father, (1954) 200-202, is also rightly scepti- 
cal of Theiler’s calling on the passage from the Confessions to prove his thesis. 
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So it would be with our two texts. We should have to suppose that, in some 
work of which no obvious trace remains, Porphyry reproduced, in detail, the 
words required to explain, not only the features common to what we read in the 
Confessions and to what we read in the Platonic theology (the ‘stillness’ of ‘air’, 
the ‘stillness’ of the visible universe), but no less the whole string of repeated 
‘silences’ that in the text ofthe Confessions clearly mirror the repetition of ἥσυχος 
in The three hypostases... Certainly not a conclusion that ‘must’ follow. Hardly 
even a conclusion that ‘may’ follow. 

Proclus certainly, and in all likelihood Augustine, had access to a text of The 
three hypostases, whether or not, in Augustine’s case, this was access to the 
original Greek or to a Latin translation (or conceivably both). Theiler’s insistence 
that, in the two passages from the Confessions and from the Platonic theology, 
both writers were, nonetheless, reliant on an extended transcription by Porphyry 
ofthe words of Plotinus, and were not drawing directly on the text ofthe Enneads, 
seems to me a clear example of multiplying intermediaries praeter necessitatem. 


Unnamed allusions 


A good deal hangs on the point that, although neither Augustine nor Proclus 
names Plotinus, they do both of them intend the unnamed allusion to be recog- 
nised. Augustine’s more extended reminiscence may not be the ‘translation’ that 
it is sometimes spoken of as being, ?? but the repetition is long enough and close 
enough for Augustine to expect that some at least, if not most, of his readers will 
recognise its source, and the same is undoubtedly true of Proclus, when he adds 
to his account ofthe ascent ofsoul an allusion to the ‘stillness’ of air and the ‘still- 
ness’ ofthe visible universe. Neither author intends to appropriate what someone 
else has said, as though hoping to pass off someone else’s words as his own. 
Equally, neither author intends to present Plotinus as his ‘model’.’* 

Their purpose is not so very different from my own, in echoing a well-known 
verse of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, earlier in this article. The allusion is not 
designed to be abstruse. Its purpose is not merely, if at all, to rouse a knowing 
smile from the cognoscenti. There is a point to the comparison implied by the allu- 
sion, but a point conveyed by repeating the words, without naming their author. 


33 ‘Augustin suit tellement Plotin qu’il semble pratiquement le traduire.’ Mandouze, (1955) 
75,n.6. 

34  Augustine’s words are ‘une transcription d’un theme plotinien, qui emprunte au modele 
jusqu’ä l’expression directe’. So Cavallera, (1939) 189 (quoted above). 
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Does it matter? 


But I am fast slipping down a slippery slope. Now is not the time and this is not 
the place to pursue such questions. Let me return therefore to the undoubted dis- 
crepancy between what Plotinus has said and the use that has been made of his 
words by Augustine in the Confessions, to the clash between Plotinus’ descrip- 
tion οὗ ἃ world deprived of life and movement, and Augustine’s description ofthe 
silence of a soul intent on hearing the word of her Creator. 

Once the discrepancy, once the clash, has been acknowledged, as I venture 
to think it has to be, we cannot afford to forego a detailed study of the intricacies 
of Augustine’s own text in the Confessions, and a no less detailed study of com- 
parable texts in contemporary writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. But we 
need to be clear about the purpose of such a study. At the end of the day, in this 
instance a very long day, when the texts have been studied in depth and in detail, 
the question that the philosopher and the historian of philosophy has to face is 
a simple one: Does it matter? 

What difference does it make, to our understanding of the relationship 
between Augustine and Plotinus, to know that the meaning Augustine would 
appear to attribute to Plotinus’ words, in his description of the scene that marks 
the high-point of the ‘autobiographical’ books of the Confessions, is not the 
meaning that those same words have in the context ofthe Enneads? 

Does it much matter that, in calling on the soul to be ‘silent, herselfto herself’ 
in order to hear ‘sounds’ or a ‘voice’ that is not of this world, Augustine, in the 
course of his long and tangled sentence, without naming their author, feeds into 
Plotinus’ words a meaning that is entirely consonant with what elsewhere, even if 
not in this passage, is a regular feature ofthe philosophy of the Enneads, atheme 
that Plotinus will in any case insist upon in the concluding chapter of the very 
tractate that Augustine refers to? 

Yes, I think it does matter, very much. The text of the Confessions, rightly 
understood, and therefore read in conjunction with similar texts by Basil and 
Proclus, holds out the promise of an unparalleled insight into Augustine’s rela- 
tionship with Plotinus, its force and its limitations. The philosopher, the Neo- 
platonic philosopher, becomes a believer, and becoming a believer, he remains 
a philosopher.” Yes indeed. But not quite in the simple and straightforward way 
that he is pictured as doing in the luminous pages of Henry’s Vision d’Ostie. 


35 Iparaphrase Henry (1938) 87 (quoted above). 
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Envoi 


But I cannot hope to summarise, in these few pages, the argument that such 
a study would require, still less the conclusion that it would lead to. Let me end 
therefore with an anecdote. A Cambridge anecdote, a very human anecdote, 
perhaps not quite as trivial as it may seem. The copy of La Vision d’Ostie open 
before me as I write these few pages was sent by Paul Henry to Outram Even- 
nett, a Fellow of Trinity, an historian of the Counter Reformation. Christopher 
Armstrong (Hilary’s son), whose undergraduate and graduate years overlapped 
with my own, at Christ’s and Trinity respectively, found the copy for sale in 
a Cambridge bookshop following Evennett’s death (1964), and bought it for me, 
knowing of my interest in Plotinus. The book is dedicated ‘To Dr. Evennett from 
Paul Henry Cambridge—Paris Aug 1951’. Tucked inside the cover of the book was 
a letter in Henry’s inimitable scrawl. Henry writes, Iam pretty sure without con- 
scious irony: 


Dear Dr Evennett, 

I know how it is, how it is the books we really mean to read that we don’t acknowledge 
immediately. So Iam very glad. But Isincerely did not know ifI had sent it and thought that 
I'hadn’t. Iwanted you to have it, as a token of my gratitude.?® 


Henry’s letter is dated ‘21 nov 51’ and was sent from Paris, from the Jesuit house 
in the rue de Grenelle. I’m not quite sure what the implication of Henry’s letter is. 
Presumably Evennett had not acknowledged receiving a copy of La Vision d’Ostie 
that Henry had sent him, after a meeting in Cambridge in the summer. Do Henry’s 
words imply that, uncertain whether he had sent off a first copy, he therefore 
sent what would have turned out to be a duplicate? Possibly so. Whatever the 
implication of Henry’s words, it is clear that Evennett, who was a kind man, has 
succeeded in reassuring Henry that his silence had not been the result ofanylack 
of interest in what Henry had to say. Did Evennett in fact ever read the book? He 
certainly never got round to reading the copy I have before me. The pages, until 
Iopened them, were uncut. 


36 Henry twice refers to Evennett as ‘Dr Evennett’, in his dedication and in his letter. It would 
not have been common for someone of Evennett’s generation to have submitted a thesis for a doc- 
torate, and there is no trace in the College records of Evennett’s ever having received a doctorate 
honoris causa. Very possibly Henry supposed that anyone in Evennett’s position would be a ‘Pro- 
fessor’ or a ‘Doctor’, and knowing that Evennett was not the former, assumed he was the latter. 
Evennett would not have been flattered. Equally he would not have troubled to correct the error. 
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I don’t think Henry could have realised what a deafening silence would have 
greeted any mention of the name of Plotinus in Evennett’s world. Any allusion 
to the Enneads is still hardly more than a chink of light under the door in the 
Cambridge oftoday. And yet somehow, from this seemingly barren ground, there 
has sprung, since the war, a happy band of Plotinians who, however much we 
may disagree, all take Plotinus seriously: Richard Wallis, Henry Blumenthal, John 
Rist, my own poor self, and last, but very much not least, our honorand, a fellow 
Irishman, a fine scholar and a valued friend.” 
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Jacques Schamp 
The&mistios et l’oracle des philosophes* 


Intitul& sobrement « Sophiste », le discours 23 de Th&mistios s’inscrit dans la 
pol&mique qui a inspire aussi des oeuvres de mäme farine, 26 et 29. ’enjeu n’en 
avait pas &chappe ἃ H. Scholze pour qui il [αἰ prononce& apr&s leretour d’un voyage 
ἃ Rome, sous le rögne de Valens, soit en gros pendant les anndes 377-378. 

Le voyage ä Rome est en effet explicitement cite? :: 


c’est pour vous que j’ai visite (...) bien des villes importantes et prospäres, et aussi notre 
ville-mere (...) celle qui regne sur toutes les autres cit&s et partage l’empire avec vous. 


L’auteur souligne le succ6s qu’il remporta dans l’enseignement gräce aux Para- 
phrases?. C’est la un point sur lequel je reviendrai ä loisir plus longuement. Au 
moment οἱ il commet ces pages, il avoue qu’il n’est plus de premiere jeunesse 
(ἐμοὶ νέῳ ὄντι). Cette derniere expression a fait l’objet d’une paraphrase latine 
sous la plume de Scholze qui en a quelque peu force le sens : et longius ipse aetate 
provectus erat. 


En quäte d’une date 


G. Dagron* a montre ἂ juste titre que l’oeuvre a &t& mal datee, mais je crois pos- 
sible de renforcer quelques points de son argumentation qu’il importe de relire 
avec attention. 


* Puisse Dominic, qui est, toutes langues confondues, 1’« oracle des philosophes », lire avec 
indulgence ces quelques pages. 

1 Scholze (1911) 75-76. La conclusion a &t& frequemment adoptee par la suite, voir Meridier 
(1906) 23-24 ; Stegemann (1934) 1663 ; Bouchery (1936) 49 (suite delan. 5 de 48) : « dagteekent 
waarschijnlijk van 377 » ; 196 (il cherche ἃ öter toute valeur ä un des rares passages prätant 
ἃ une exploitation chronologique en corrigeant 23, p. 94, 6 Downey/Norman : ἐν εἴκοσιν ὀλίγοις 
ἐνιαυτοῖς en ἐν εἰκόσιν ὀλίγοις ἐνιαυτοῖς). 

2 Them., Or., 23, p. 93, 23-94, 2 Downey/Norman : ὑμῶν δ᾽ αὖ εἵνεκεν (...) ἐπῆλθον καὶ πολλὰς 
πόλεις μεγάλας τε καὶ εὐδαίμονας, ἀτὰρ δὴ καὶ τὴν μητρόπολιν τὴν ἡμετέραν, (...) ἣ τῶν μὲν 
ἄλλων πόλεων βασιλεύει, τῇ δὲ ὑμετέρᾳ συμβασιλεύει. 

3 Them., Or., 23, p. 89, 21-91, 10 Downey/Norman. 

4 Dagron (1968) 209-211. 
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1. Lesucces des paraphrases a öt& consid&rable d&ja ἃ Ancyre et ἃ Antioche°: 


Et je ne parle pas de la ville d’Antiochos‘, (...) ni de ceux que j’ai frequentes dans la Galatie 
de langue grecque”. 


2. Mais Rome leur a röserv& un accueil au moins aussi chaleureux®:: 


en tout cas ä eux (sc. les Romains) je leur apportais ces marchandises que je possedais d&s 
l’abord et celles que je m’&tais procur&es ici chez vous pendant presque vingt ans, et que 
javais rassemble&es en les tirant des antiques d&pöts de la m&moire?, mais aussi que j’avais 
fabriqu&es moi-m&me. 


Au moment oü Themistios, en 358 ou 359, prononce son discours, il est install& 
ἃ Constantinople depuis ἃ peu pres vingt ans. Partant, la date de 377-378 est 
absurde!®. Les acclamations vibrent encore dans sa memoire!: 


Et je ne pourrais (montrer) comment d&s lors, quoique les gens de lä-bas regardassent tout 
de haut et ne voulussent ou ne pussent en raison de l’abondance des merveilles qu’ils pos- 
sedent chez eux, rien admirer de ce qui arrive d’ailleurs, pourtant ils furent pris et subjugu&s 


ve 


5 Th&m., Or., 23, p. 95, 1-3 Downey/Norman : Kai οὐ λέγω τὸ ἄστυ τοῦ Ἀντιόχου, οὐδὲ ὅσοις ἐκεῖ 
ξυνέμιξα ἀνδράσι (...), οὐδὲ ὅσοις Ev Γαλατίᾳ τῇ Ἑλληνίδι. 

6 Them. se rendit ἃ Antioche en 356, ἂ l’invitation de Libanios, voir Th&m., Or., 4, p. 81, 22-25 
Downey/Norman et Dagron (1968) 9. 

7 Lediscours 1a &t& prononce ä Ancyre. Vanderspoel (1995) 48-49 ; 73-77 pense que Themistios 
a dü enseigner ἃ Ancyre dans les ann&es 340. 

8 Them., Or., 23, p. 94, 4-8 Downey/Norman : ἤγαγον δ᾽ οὖν αὐτοῖς τὰ ἀγώγιμα ὅσα τέ μοιπρῶτα 
ὑπῆρχε Kal ὅσα παρ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐνθένδε ἐπορισάμην Ev εἴκοσιν ὀλίγου ἐνιαυτοῖς, πολλὰ μὲν ἐκ τῶν 
ἀρχαίων συλλεξάμενος θησαυρῶν τῆς μνημοσύνης, ἔστι δὲ ἃ καὶ αὐτουργήσας. Naturellement, 
je ne retiens pas le texte propos& par Bouchery, voir supra, n. 1 avec Dagron (1968) 210, n. 31. On 
aboutit ä peu de frais ἃ un texte d’une parfaite clart&. Pour la forme, l’adverbe ὀλίγου, place entre 
deux datifs, &tait dans une position instable, si bien que le passage ἃ ὀλίγοις 6tait facile. 

9 C’est-ä-dire des bibliothöques publiques, voir, pour des expressions analogues, Or. 4, p. 85, 
1-4 Schenkl/Downey : Ψυχὴν τοίνυν ὑπολαμβάνω ἐγὼ ἀνδρὸς σοφοῦ εἶναι τὴν σοφίαν Kal τὸν 
νοῦν καὶ τὸν λόγον, ἠρία δὲ τῶν ψυχῶν τούτων τὰς βίβλους τε καὶ τὰ γράμματα, ἐν οἷς ἀπόκειται 
αὐτῶν τὰ λείψανα ὥσπερ ἐν μνήμασι. 

10 Dagron (1968) 211. Jene crois pas que The&mistios vise ici le r&tablissement de l’annone, mal- 
gr& ce que beaucoup d’historiens ont Ecrit, par exemple, Durliat (1990) 233, n. 120. 

11 Th&m., Or., 23, p. 94, 8-19 : καὶ ὅπως δὴ οἱ πάντων ἐκεῖνοι περιφρονοῦντες καὶ οὐδὲν 
τῶν ἔξωθεν ἀφικνουμένων θαυμάζειν ἢ ἐθέλοντες ἢ δυνάμενοι διὰ τὴν περιουσίαν τῶν οἴκοι 
θαυμάτων, ὅμως τοσόνδε ἑάλωσαν καὶ ἐκρατήθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν ἀγωγίμων τῶν ἡμετέρων, ὥστε 
πολλὴν μὲν χώραν καρποῦσθαι διδόντες ψιλὴν καὶ πεφυτευμένην, πολὺ δὲ ἀργύριον, πολὺ δὲ 
χρυσίον, ἰόντες τε εἰς τὴν κατάλυσιν ὁσημέραι καὶ θαυμαστὰ δρῶντες ὅπως ἂν χρόνον τινὰ ἐκεῖ 
διατρίψας πάλαι κεκλεισμένα τὰ Πυθαγόρου τεμένη καὶ τοὺς Πλάτωνος καὶ Ἀριστοτέλους νεὼς 
ἀναπετάσαιμι αὐτοῖς κατὰ δύναμιν καὶ δείξαιμι τὰ ἀγάλματα. 
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ä ce point par nos marchandises, que, m’offrant ἃ exploiter toute une contr&e — terre nue 
et cultivee, beaucoup d’argent, beaucoup d’or —, venant ä ma rösidence tous les jours et 
faisant des miracles, pour que s&journant chez eux quelque temps, j’ouvre pour eux les 
enclos sacr&s depuis longtemps fermös de Pythagore et les temples de Platon et d’Aristote, 
et que je leur en montre les statues (...). 


Les statues'?, c’est-ä-dire le message philosophique d’Aristote, ce sont aussi celles 
du mus&e dont Eug£nios, le p&re de Th&mistios, &tait le cicerone. On a peut-&tre 
une preuve que ceci n’est pas pure rhätorique. Le c&l&bre Vettius Agorius Praetex- 
tatus"? n’avait pas encore commence la grande carri£re politique qui fut la sienne. 
Il devait donc normalement se trouver ä Rome au moment oü Th&mistios y pro- 
nonga le discours de 357. Est-ce ἃ cette occasion qu’il fit sa connaissance ? Tres 
erudit, traducteur d’oeuvres grecques en prose et en vers, l’illustre Romain tourna 
en latin les paraphrases aux Premiers et Seconds analytiques de Th@mistios'*. 

Comme ambassadeur, mais aussi comme apötre dela philosophie ἃ Rome, ce 
dernier recut l’approbation de l’empereur. Correcte s’il est question de Constance 
II, la phrase ne l’est pas pour 377/378 ni dans le cas de Valens, qui partageait le 
pouvoir avec Gratien. Loin d’&tre charg& de mission, Th&mistios avait recu en 376 
une invitation explicite de Rome". De surcroit, ἃ la fin de son existence politique 
sur la scene constantinopolitaine, il n’avait plus, et depuis longtemps, ἃ monter 
en &pingle ses succös p&dagogiques et intellectuels®. 


Sur la composition 


Accus& d’etre un sophiste, il refute habilement dans le discours 23 ses adversaires 
en leur fournissant une ceuvre de mäme titre, explication des d£finitions &labo- 


12 Thöm., Or., 20, p. 5, 13 Downey/Norman. Sur le sens figure de ἄγαλμα, voir Saffrey/Westerink 
(1968) 130 (n. 6äla p. 5). 

13 Surle personnage, qui est en general consid&r& comme un n£oplatonicien, voir PLREI, s.v. Vet- 
tius Agorius Praetextatus I, 722-724 ; Kahlos/Maijastina, art. P 274, dans DPhA Vb, 1506-1508. 
14 Voir Bo&ce, De interpr. Ed. sec. I, 289 : Vettius Praetextatus priores postremosque analyticos 
non vertendo Aristotelem Latino sermoni tradidit sed transferendo Themistium et DPhA Vb, 1506. 
15 Or., 13, p. 255, 21-25 Schenkl/Downey : οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ἐμοὶ ἀπ’ ἐλπίδος σύμπλῳ γεγενῆσθαι ὑμῖν 
καὶ συνεμπόρῳ, οὕτω γε ἀξίοις οὖσι καὶ θεοειδέσι Kal προκαλουμένοις με φανερώτερον ἢ πάλαι 
ἐκ Θράκης ἐπὶ τὴν Ἀργὼ παρεκάλουν οἱ τῶν θεῶν παῖδες τὸν Καλλιόπης Ὀρφέα. 

16 Th&m., Or., 23, p. 94, 22-25 Downey/Norman : καὶ τούτων τίνα ἄλλον μάρτυρα ἂν ὑμῖν παρα- 
σχοίμην ἀξιοπιστότερον αὐτοῦ βασιλέως, οὗ καὶ ἀνεγνώσθη ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ βουλῇ ἤδη ἡ μαρτυρία; 
Voir Dagron (1968) 211. En 384 ou 385, les mots du discours 34 (13, p. 222, 43-44) παρὰ ἀνδρὸς 
ἥκιστα εὐμαροῦς ὃς ἐπιστέλλων πρὸς τὴν γερουσίαν paraissent bien viser Constance Il. 
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rees par le plus fameux des philosophes. En bon professeur soucieux de clarte, 
il pousse la sollicitude pour l’ennemi jusqu’a dresser le plan de son expos6, oü il 
analyse l’une apres l’autre chacune des döfinitions platoniciennes qu’il applique 
äson cas personnel” : 


ΤΙ fait voir d’abord en lui un chasseur interess& de jeunes gens riches”® (1), en second lieu 
un n&gociant en gros pour les sciences de l’äme"? (2), en troisi&me lieu un d6taillant offrant 
ces m&mes marchandises?® (3), en quatriöme lieu un artisan &coulant sa propre produc- 
tion?! (4), en cinqui&me lieu un champion en discours possedant l’art de la dispute?? (5) ; 
enfin, — c’est le couronnement”? que pour finir il apporte en bouclant son discours —, il le 
depeint comme un personnage qui tranche selon l’opinion en ce qui concerne le non-&tre, 
un imitateur qui recourt ἃ des simulacres”“*, un fabricant d’illusions copiant la verit&”, un 
faiseur de prodiges en discours” (6). 


17 Or. 23, p. 81, 29-82, 8 Downey/Norman : δείκνυσι δὴ πρῶτον μὲν θηρευτὴν ἔμμισθον νέων 
«καὶ» πλουσίων, δεύτερον δὲ ἔμπορον περὶ τὰ μαθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς, τρίτον δὲ αὖ κάπηλον τῶν 
αὐτῶν τούτων, τέταρτον δὲ αὐτουργόν τε καὶ αὐτοπώλην, πέμπτον δὲ ἀγωνιστὴν περὶ λόγους 
τὴν ἐριστικὴν ἔχοντα τέχνην: καὶ ὃν δὴ τελευταῖον κολοφῶνα ἐπέθηκε τῷ λόγῳ καὶ συνεδήσατο, 
δοξαστικόν τινα περὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν καὶ μιμητὴν διὰ φαντασμάτων καὶ τεχνίτην τῶν εἰδώλων τῆς 
ἀληθείας καὶ θαυματοποιὸν ἐν λόγοις. 

18 Voir Pl., Sph., 231 ἃ 2-3 : δοκῶ μὲν γάρ, τὸ πρῶτον ηὑρέθη νέων καὶ πλουσίων ἔμμισθος 
θηρευτής. 

19 ΡΙ., Sph., 231 d 3-4 : Τὸ δέ γε δεύτερον ἔμπορός τις περὶ τὰ τῆς ψυχῆς μαθήματα. 

20 PI., Sph., 231 d5-6 : Τρίτον δὲ ἀρα οὐ περὶ αὐτὰ ταῦτα κάπηλος ἐφάνη. 

21 PI., Sph., 231 ἃ 6-7 : καὶ τέταρτόν γε αὐτοπώλης περὶ τὰ μαθήματα ἡμῖν «ἦν». Comme le 
fait observer Smeal (1989) 145, les quatre premiers points correspondent ä l’art de l’acquisition 
(κτητικὴ τέχνη), qui, ἃ son tour, se divise en deux parts, l’art de la prise (θηρευτικόν) et celui de 
l’echange (ἀλλακτική). Ἔμπορος, κάπηλος et αὐτόπωλος sont ici groupes, comme dans le So- 
phiste (223 c-224 6). Th&mistios d&finit lui-m&me les termes plus loin (23, p. 92, 20-21 Downey/ 
Norman). 

22 Pl., Sph., 231 e 12: τῆς γὰρ ἀγωνιστικῆς περὶ λόγους ἦν τις ἀθλητὴς, τὴν ἐριστικὴν τέχνην 
ἀφωρισμένος. Plus haut dejä (225 a 2), Platon introduisait l’art de la lutte (ἀγωνιστική). 

23 Outreles passages cites dans les notes au texte pour cette image, voir Pl., Ep., 3, 318b 2-5: τὰ 
γὰρ δὴ χρήματα πάντα ἀποδόμενος, οὐ πείσας Δίωνα, φάσκων οὐ πωλήσειν ἄνευ TOD πείθειν, τὸν 
κολοφῶνα, ὦ θαυμάσιε, ταῖς ὑποσχέσεσιν ἁπάσαις νεανικώτατον ἐπέθηκας. 

24 T’expression fait penser ä des passages du Sophiste (233 c 10-11) δοξαστικὴν ἄρα τινὰ περὶ 
πάντων ἐπιστήμην ὁ σοφιστὴς ἡμῖν ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀλήθειαν ἔχων ἀναπέφανται et du Politique (303 
b 8-c 5) Οὐκοῦν δὴ καὶ τοὺς κοινωνοὺς τούτων τῶν πολιτειῶν πασῶν πλὴν τῆς ἐπιστήμονος 
ἀφαιρετέον ὡς οὐκ ὄντας πολιτικοὺς ἀλλὰ στασιαστικούς, καὶ εἰδώλων μεγίστων προστάτας 
ὄντας καὶ αὐτοὺς εἶναι τοιούτους, μεγίστους δὲ ὄντας μιμητὰς καὶ γόητας μεγίστους γίγνεσθαι 
τῶν σοφιστῶν σοφιστάς. Le syntagme τὸ μὴ ὄν apparait dans le dialogue en 237 a 3 pour la 
premire fois. 

25 L’expression τεχωνίτης τῶν εἰδώλων τῆς ἀληθείας parait bien ätre une creation de The- 
mistios. 

26 L’image est platonicienne, mais elle est employee dans un cadre tout autre, le celöbre mythe 
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En realite, on ne voit pas a quoi correspondent dans le discours actuel les points 
5.et6. Au passage, Th&mistios montre que les points 2 et 3 finissent par se confon- 
dre, en sorte que s’attarder assez longuement sur le point 1 ne constitue pas un 
veritable inconvenient. C’est ce qu’il confesse de bonne gräce, dans un passage- 
charniere: 


Soit. Nous avons eu quelque peine ä passer au large du sophiste ä gages”’. Examinons 
ensuite le marchand, le nögociant, l’artisan pour voir si quelqu’un de ces noms peut s’ap- 
pliquer ἃ nous”. 


Les passages sur Rome, Ancyre et Antioche que l’on vient de lire appartiennent 
evidemment ä la d&monstration (2) sur le marchand, le nögociant. Du point 
1rel&ve en revanche la description complaisante des succ&s p&dagogiques. On ne 
lui a pas attach&, a mon sens, l’attention qu’elle m£rite, car elle est riche d’ensei- 
gnements historiques. 


Recrutement des ätudiants 


La question est de comprendre comment Th&mistios s’y prenait pour « courser » 
le gibier et attirer ἃ ses lecons de Constantinople des &tudiants en provenance 
« de l’antique Hellade et (de) la proche Ionie”” ». Il utilise des « ouvrages (... qui) 
s’efforcent d’&clairer l’esprit d’Aristote, et de le tirer des mots dans lesquels il l’a 
enferm& et prodigue pour qu’il ne füt point accessible ἃ tous les profanes », c’est- 
ä-dire ses propres paraphrases°®. Par malheur, ils &chappent ä leur auteur, « par 


de la caverne, pour decrire les montreurs de marionnettes (οἱ θαυματοποιοί), R., VII, 514 Ὁ 5, 
cf. Sph., 224 a 3-4. Tout ä la fin du dialogue (268 ἃ 2), Platon d£finit l’art du sophiste comme 
ἀφωρισμένον ἐν λόγοις τὸ θαυματοποιϊκὸν μόριον. Isocrate [10 (ὦ Demonicos), 7] presente les 
exc&s de la rhetorique comme une θαυματοποιΐα. 

27 Pour l’image, voir Pl., R., IV, 441 c 4 : Ταῦτα μὲν ἄρα, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, μόγις διανενεύκαμεν. 

28 Platon däfinit les termes avec pr&cision. Pour le sophiste en tant qu’£urtopog et que κάπηλος, 
voir Pl., Prt., 313 c4-d1; Sph., 231 ἃ 5 et7 ; en tant qu’abtortwAng, Sph., 231 ἃ 9. Comme le souli- 
gne Smeal (1989) 178, la sophistique est un art de l’&change (τέχνη ἀλλακτική), voir Pl., Sph., 223 
c 9. Chacune des categories ἃ son tour se divise en deux, suivant que le commerce porte sur des 
matieres n&cessaires au corps ou A l’äme (infra, ὃ 3). 

29 Or., 23, p. 89, 6 et 7-8 Downey/Norman : Τῷ οὖν αὐτὸς θηρεύω et τὴν ἀρχαίαν Ἑλλάδα Kal 
τὴν πρόσοικον Ἰωνίαν. 

30 Or., 23, p. 89, 23-27 Downey/Norman : συγγράμματα (...) ἐμφανίζειν δὲ ἐπιχειρεῖ τὸν νοῦν τὸν 
Ἀριστοτέλους καὶ ἐξάγειν ἐκ τῶν ῥημάτων ἐν οἷς ἐκεῖνος αὐτὸν καθεῖρξέ τε καὶ ἐφράξατο, τοῦ μὴ 
ἐπίδρομον εἶναι τοῖς παντάπασιν ἀμυήτοις. 
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une porte d&rob&e prennent la fuite et bien vite, passant de l’un ἃ l’autre, finissent 
par arriver ä Sicyone?! ». 

Cette feinte nögligence ou maladresse ne trompera personne. La preface ἃ In 
An. Po., lest&e de la publicit& appropriee, a un destinataire precis dont The&mistios 
connaissait ἃ n’en pas douter et lenom et l’adresse” : 


Pour moi, composer des ex&göses des livres d’Aristote apr&s tant de philosophes d’une telle 
qualit& ne paraissait pas loin d’ötre une pr&tention inutile. En effet, il n’ya pas ä trouver 
de nombreux points negliges par mes pr&edäcesseurs, et commettre pour de petits points 
de doctrine marginaux des trait&s entiers ferait ressembler ἃ celui qui voulait d&placer 
l’Athena de Phidias parce qu’il croyait mieux sculpter les cordes de sa chaussure. Toutefois 
degager en l’exposant la signification de ce qui est Ecrit dans les oeuvres et se conformer 
dans la mesure du possible ἃ la concision du philosophe paraissait une nouveaut& et avoir 
quelque utilite. Il sera ais& par un proc&d& de ce genre pour ceux qui ont &tudi& une fois la 
philosophie d’Aristote de se la remettre en mömoire et de l’apprendre avec continuit& pour 
ceux qui ne le pourraient pas en raison de la longueur de ses m&moires. Nous avons donc 
choisi d’eclairer de la sorte le premier des deux livres des Analytiques seconds : vous ätes le 
premier que nous faisons participer ä ce type de composition, en vue tant d’une formation 
rigoureuse que d’une amitie veritable ; nous nous sommes port6s garants que nous ne lais- 
serons vous öchapper aucune des donn&es qui n’ont pas &t& &önonc&es comme il l’eüt fallu et 
que nous ne les passerons pas sous silence. 


Pour l’efficacite, le mieux &tait de faire porter le texte ἃ un collögue, par exemple 
celui qui presidait au destin de l’öcole de Sicyone. Th&mistios prösente donc le 
personnage sous le voile de l’anonymat??: 


31 Or., 23, p. 90, 7-9 Downey/Norman : λανθάνουσιν οἱ λόγοι οὗτοι ἀποδράντες οὐκ οἶδα ὅπως, 
καὶ μετὰ σπουδῆς κυλινδούμενοι ἐξ ἄλλου εἰς ἄλλον ἀφικνοῦνται EIG Σικυῶνα. 

32 Them., In An. Ρο., p. 1, 1-16 Wallies : Ἐμοὶ συντάττεσθαι μὲν ἐξηγήσεις τῶν Ἀριστοτελικῶν 
βιβλίων μετὰ τοσούτους τε καὶ τοιούτους οὐκ ἐδόκει πόρρωθεν εἶναι φιλοτιμίας ἀνωφελοῦς: 
οὔτε γὰρ πολλὰ ἔστιν εὑρεῖν ἐλλελοιπότας τοὺς πρότερον, τό τε μικρῶν ἕνεκα παρεγχειρήσεων 
ὁλοκλήρους καταβάλλεσθαι πραγματείας ὅμοιον τῷ τὴν Ἀθηνᾶν βουλομένῳ μετακινεῖν τὴν 
Φειδίου, ὅτι τὰ δεσμὰ τῆς κρηπῖδος ᾧετο ἀμείνω ποιήσειν. τὸ μέντοι ἐκλαμβάνοντα τὰ βουλήματα 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς βιβλίοις γεγραμμένων σὺν τάχει τε ἐξαγγέλλειν καὶ τῇ συντομίᾳ τοῦ φιλοσόφου κατὰ 
δύναμιν παρομορτεῖν καινόν τε ἐδόκει καί τινα ὠφέλειαν παρέξεσθαι: εὔκολον γὰρ ἔσεσθαι διὰ 
τοῦ τοιούτου τρόπου τὴν ἀνάμνησιν ὑπειλήφαμεν τοῖς ἅπαξ μὲν τὰ Ἀριστοτέλους μεμαθηκόσιν 
ἀναλαμβάνειν δὲ αὐτὰ συνεχῶς τῷ μήκει τῶν ὑπομνημάτων οὐ δυναμένοις. τὸ δὴ πρότερον 
τῶν Ὑστέρων ἀναλυτικῶν οὕτω σαφηνίσαι προελόμενοι σοὶ πρώτῳ τὸν τύπον κοινούμεθα 
τῆς συγγραφῆς, παιδείας τε ἕνεκεν ἀκριβοῦς καὶ φιλίας ἀληθινῆς, οὔτε λήσεσθαί τί σε τῶν μὴ 
δεόντως εἰρημένων οὔτε κατασιωπήσειν πεπιστευκότες. La traduction est personnelle. La Para- 
phrase de Th&mistios porte en effet sur les deux livres d’Aristote, mais le debut du second livre 
(p. 42 Wallies) n’est pas muni d’une preface. 

33 The&m., Or., 23, p. 90, 10-17 Downey/Norman : Ὥικει δὲ Ev Σικυῶνι τηνικαῦτα ἀνήρ, ὃν ἐγὼ 
φαίην ἂν ἀτρεκέστατά τε Kal ἀδολώτατα τῶν γε ἐπ᾽ ἐμοῦ Ἑλλήνων ἀντειλῆφθαι φιλοσοφίας, 
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Vivait alors ἃ Sicyone” un homme que je proclamerais celui des Grecs de mon temps qui 
s’occupe de philosophie avec le plus de rigueur et le plus d’honnöätete” ; il avait entendu les 
lecons du vieillard de Chalcis* (sc. Jamblique), et, sans &couter le chant des nouvelles sir&- 
nes”, il restait fid@le ἃ l’ancestrale et antique chanson de l’Acade&mie et du Lyc&e, incapable, 


ἀκουστὴς μὲν γεγονὼς TOD Χαλκιδέως πρεσβύτου, θεραπεύων δὲ οὐ τὴν νέαν ῳδήν, ἀλλὰ τὴν 
πάτριον καὶ ἀρχαίαν τῆς Ἀκαδημίας καὶ τοῦ Λυκείου: οὐχ οἷος κολούειν TE καὶ πρίεσθαι καὶ 
βασκαίνειν, εἰ χρηστοῦ τινος ἕτερος μεταποιοῖτο, ἀλλ᾽ οἷος συνεξορμᾶν καὶ συνοτρύνειν οὗς ἂν 
αἴσθοιτο φυομένους πρὸς ἀρετήν. 

34 On voudrait &videmment en savoir davantage sur cette fantomatique &cole de Sicyone, dont 
personne n’a jamais entendu parler. On doute qu’il soit possible de glaner sur elle des renseigne- 
ments nouveaux. Bon (1951) 13 signale que la cite fut detruite sous les Antonins par des secous- 
ses telluriques (Paus., II, 7, 1). De facon gen6rale, les mentions de la cit& sont trös rares sous 
l’Empire, Juv., 3, 69 ; [Apollonios de Tyane], Lettres, 34 (passage d’Apollonios dans la cite). En 
395, elle fut prise par les troupes d’Alaric, en möme temps que Corinthe, Argos et toutes les cit&s 
environnantes, Zosime, V, 6, 4, oü toutefois Sicyone n’est pas d&sign&e nommö&ment, pas plus 
que dans l’&vocation chez Claudien [26 (B. Get.), 629-630] des femmes de Corinthe, d’Argos et de 
Sparte entrant comme esclaves au service de l’&pouse d’Alaric : Scilicet Argolicas Ephyreiadasque 
puellas / coeperat et pulchras jam fastidire Lacaenas, ou de Jeröme (Ep. 60, 16) Quot matronae, 
quot virgines Dei et ingenua nobiliaque corpora his beluis fuere ludibrio (...) Quid putas nunc animi 
habere Corinthios, Athenienses, Lacedaemonios, Arcadas cunctamque Graeciam, quibus imperant 
barbari. Sur les &venements, voir Stein (1959) 231. Toutefois, Constantin Porphyrogenäte (Them., 
p. 52, 8-9 B.) signale que le P&loponnäse comptait quarante villes importantes. Une breve liste 
suit, dans un ordre qui n’est pas alphabetique ; Sicyone y figure immö&diatement apres Corinthe, 
donc en seconde place. Pour l’&poque pr&c&dant de peu la quatri&me Croisade, Sicyone n’a laiss& 
aucun souvenir, Bon (1951) 161. Le volume de TIB n’est pas encore paru. 

35 Il s’agirait d’un certain Celse, suivant Norman (II, p. 90), voir Liban., Ep. 86, 3 : οἱ μὲν γὰρ 
ἄλλοι Βόσπορον ἰχθυόεντα ποθοῦντες ἐκεῖσε τρέχουσι, τῷ δὲ τῆς μὲν ἀρχῆς οὐ μέλει, νομίζει δέ, 
εἰ πολίτης ὑμέτερος γένοιτο, μετὰ σοῦ βιώσεσθαι. τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ βιῶναι, ἧς οὐκ 
ὀλίγον ἐν Σικυωνίᾳ μετασχὼν μάλιστα προσδοκᾷ μετασχήσειν παρὰ σοί. Mais il ya d’autres can- 
didatures, comme celle de Hi£rios, voir Penella (2000) 122, n. 25. 

36 Il s’agit de Jamblique, suivant Norman (1971) 90, n. et Smeal (1989) 171. Nous ne connais- 
sons pas d’autre occurrence de l’expression, apparemment form&e sur le modele d’une autre 
designant Porphyre. 

37 Faut-il deceler ici une allusion au christianisme, comme le sugg£&rait Reiske, voir Norman 
(1971) 90, n. (apparat). L’Apocalypse (5, 9 ; 14, 3) fait allusion ä une καινὴ δή. L’expression νέα 
δή apparait d&jä chez Lucien (Zeuxis, 2) ἀληθὲς γὰρ εἶναι τὸ τοῦ Ὁμήρου (a 352), καὶ τὴν νέαν 
ᾧδὴν κεχαρισμένην ὑπάρχειν τοῖς ἀκούουσιν. Norden (1986) 415, n. 17 voyait en Themistios un 
fid&le imitateur des ἀρχαῖοι de la langue, c’est-ä-dire des auteurs, comme par exemple Thucydide 
et Platon (n. 18). Ailleurs, Th&mistios se livre en effet ä des däclarations dans ce sens, th&or. de 
20, p. 2, 12-13; 28, p. 172, 18-20. Toutefois, ce qui fait le merite du personnage qu’il &voque ne 
peut avoir trait qu’ä la philosophie. « L’ancestrale et antique chanson » a donc peu ἃ voir avec 
les usages litteraires de l’atticisme. ἃ mon sens, le philosophe en question avait suivi les lecons 
de Jamblique, mais il n’avait pas c&d& aux tendances propres ἃ certains courants de l’&cole qui 
poussaient ἃ un mysticisme d&brid& ἃ base de theurgie. 
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si un autre pretendait ἃ quelque bien, de le rabaisser, de s’en irriter, de l’envier, il pouvait au 
contraire aider et presser ceux qu’ils voyait nes avec des dispositions pour la vertu. 


Toujours est-il qu’en bon platonicien, il se laissa seduire comme l’avaient &t& au 
temps de l’ancienne Acad@mie Axiothea par la Republique, le paysan de Corinthe 
par le Gorgias et Zenon de Cittium par l’Apologie de Socrate?®. La triple comparai- 
son est aussi pour Themistios une facon d’exprimer sa propre fidelite ἃ l’antique 
message. On devine la fin du recit” : 


Cet homme (sc. le philosophe de Sicyone) ne devait pas vivre en parasite, et, sur-le-champ, 
il envoie tout le troupeau qu’il menait paitre vers le Bosphore. Et comme les jeunes gens 
restaient dans le doute, il les envoie chez le dieu lui demander s’il connait une meilleure 
solution, et le dieu rend le mäme jugement que jadis pour Socrate. 


Chacun pense spontan&ment ä Socrate envoyant Cher&phon‘“® consulter pour lui 
Voracle de Delphes. L’allusion ἃ !’ami fid&le de Socrate n’oblige pas a prendre au 
pied de la lettre le pluriel « les jeunes gens ». 


L’oracle de Delphes 


Depuis longtemps, on a attir& l’attention sur un passage de Julien relatif ἃ la sur- 
vivance des &coles de philosophie dans le monde hellönique“: 


De la m&me maniere, la philosophie n’a pas totalement disparu de la Gräce ; elle n’a pas 
abandonn& Athöenes, ni Sparte, ni Corinthe, et, eu &gard ä ces sources de sagesse, Argos 


38 The&m., Or., 23, p. 90, 19-91, 5. Ce sont les anecdotes 134, 135 et 137 respectivement du recueil 
de Riginos (1976). 

39 Them., Or., 23, p. 91, 6-10 : Αὐτὸς μὲν δὴ ἀνὴρ ἐκεῖνος οὐκ ἐδεῖτο ἐπισιτεῖσθαι, ἣν δὲ ἐνόμευεν 
ἀγέλην αὐτίκα ἐξώρμα ἅπασαν εἰς τὸν Βόσπορον. καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἠμφισβήτουν οἱ νεανίαι, πέμπει εἰς 
θεοῦ πευσομένους εἰ ἄρα ἄμεινόν τι ἐκεῖνος γινώσκει: καὶ φέρει τὴν αὐτὴν ψῆφον ὁ θεός, οἵαν 
πάλαι ἐπὶ Σωκράτην. 

40 Voir Brisson, art. ( 109 Cherephon, dans DPhA II, 304-305. 

41 Jul., Or. 2, 12, 119, p. 92-93 Bidez : Οὔκουν οὐδὲ ἐξ Ἑλλήνων παντελῶς οἴχεται φιλοσοφία, 
οὐδὲ ἐπέλιπε τὰς Ἀθήνας οὐδὲ τὴν Σπάρτην οὐδὲ τὴν Κόρινθον’ ἥκιστα δέ ἐστι «τούτων» τῶν 
πηγῶν ἕκητι τὸ Ἄργος πολυδίψιον- πολλαὶ μὲν γὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ ἄστει, πολλαὶ δὲ καὶ πρὸ τοῦ ἄστεος 
περὶ τὸν παλαιὸν ἐκεῖνον Μάσητα᾽ τὴν Πειρήνην δὲ αὐτὴν ὁ Σικυὼν ἔχει καὶ οὐχ ἡ Κόρινθος: τῶν 
Ἀθηνῶν δὲ πολλὰ μὲν καὶ καθαρὰ καὶ ἐπιχώρια τὰ νάματα, πολλὰ δὲ ἔξωθεν ἐπιρρεῖ καὶ ἐπιφέρεται 
τίμια τῶν ἔνδον οὐ μεῖον: οἱ δὲ ἀγαπῶσι καὶ στέργουσι, πλουτεῖν ἐθέλοντες οὗ μόνου σχεδὸν ὁ 
πλοῦτος ζηλωτόν, voir Saffrey/Westerink (1968) XL-XLI. Les mots « Argos l’alter&e » constituent 
une allusion ἃ Homö£re (Ὁ 171). 
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point du tout « alter&e ». En effet, beaucoup de ces sources jaillissent dans la ville mäme 
et beaucoup devant elle, du cöt& de l’antique Mas&s. Piröne elle-mäme se trouve ἃ Sicyone 
et non ἃ Corinthe ; et Athenes, dont le sol m&äme produit un grand nombre de fontaines et 
de courants d’eau pure, en voit affluer et se r&pandre du dehors qui valent bien ceux de 
l’interieur. Dans la cite, on les aime et les ch£rit, parce qu’on desire gagner la seule richesse 
digne d’envie. 


Apparemment, durant l’hiver 356/357 οἱ Julien &crit son @loge de l’imperatrice 
Eusebie“?, toute la vie philosophique de Corinthe s’&tait deplac&e. Dejä cit&e par 
Hom£re (B 562), Mas&s 6tait un golfe portuaire situ& sur la cöte sud-ouest de l’Ar- 
golide”?. Corinthe, design&e par la fameuse source « Peiren& », jaillissant en fait 
sur l’Acrocorinthe, avait dämönag& ἃ Sicyone. Julien parait indiquer que deux 
philosophes originaires de Corinthe s’&taient install&s l’un non loin de Masss, 
Pautre ἃ Sicyone. 

Les donneöes sur l’implantation de la doctrine ἃ Athenes sont d&sormais un 
peu plus claires. Un &l&ve d’Aidösios, lui-m&me disciple de Jamblique, Priscus, 
un Epirote, s’6tait installö de facon durable ἃ Athönes probablement des le milieu 
du siecle, except& durant le bref rögne de Julien, qu’il suivit jusqu’au bout sur 
les pistes de Perse. Inquiete sous Valens, mais bientöt acquitte, ἃ la difference 
de Maxime d’Ephöse, il mourut ἃ l’extr&öme fin du IV® s., non sans avoir encore 
accueilli en 388 un autre philosophe, Hilarios, que Libanios a appel& « l’orne- 
ment de la Grece ». ἃ Athönes triomphait alors le systeme de Thöodore d’Asine, 
repliquant ä celui de Jamblique“”. La cite de Periclös avait accueilli aussi un autre 
neoplatonicien nomme& Jamblique II”, un petit-fils de Söpatros, lui-möme disci- 
ple et successeur du scholarque d’Apamee. 

Priscus fut invit& aussi ἃ s’entremettre entre Libanios et Julien. Le maitre 
d’Antioche plaidait ἃ l’automne 362 en faveur d’un Corinthien nomme Aristopha- 
nes, dont la möre avait &pous& Menandros de Corinthe pris par ses occupations 
religieuses et officielles, ἃ telles enseignes que son fils avait recu sa premiere edu- 
cation de ses oncles et qu’il est qualifi& de « rejeton de Peirön&“° ». Aristophanes 


42 Pour la date, Bidez (1932) 71. 

43 Les renseignements sur Masös que l’on doit ä Pausanias (II, 35, 11 ; 36, 1-3) sont de peu 
d’interät ; il se contente de citer Home£re et de signaler le röle de port qu’elle jouait de son temps 
pour Hermione. Le site lui-mäme ne parait pas avoir &t& determind avec certitude. 

44 Saffrey/Westerink (1968) XLI-XLII. Sur Th&odore d’Asing, voir Überweg/Prächter (1920) 
643 ; Saffrey (1984) 65-76, sp&cialement 67-69; (1994) 284-289. 

45 On trouvera de lui une belle esquisse biographique dans Saffrey/Westerink (1968) XLIV- 
XLVI, voir aussi Bouffartigue, art. I2 Iamblichos d’Apamee (A), dans DPhA III, 823-824. 

46 Lib., Or. 14, 7 : τρέφεται μὲν Ev ταῖς τούτων χερσί et 64 Πειρήνης τροφίμῳ. Le toponyme ne 
figure ἃ l’&poque que dans les passages de Julien et de Libanios cites ici. Sur les occupations 
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avait et& &tudiant ἃ Athänes dans les anndes 336/340 mais, victime d’une spo- 
liation d’höritage, il avait dü s’engager comme agens in rebus, ce qui le conduisit 
en Syrie puis en Egypte. Au terme de maintes tribulations, le plaignant deman- 
dait ’exemption de sa charge de curiale afin de pouvoir retablir la situation de sa 
famille ; Libanios, donn& dans la conjoncture comme le plus philosophe et le plus 
veridique des rhöteurs, obtint satisfaction””. 

L’orateur avait eu d’abord l’intention de confier ’acheminement de son dis- 
cours ἃ Priscus, dont il esperait le concours, mais comme le philosophe tardait 
decid&ment ἃ arriver, il le fit parvenir directement ἃ l’empereur. Il comptait &vi- 
demment sur la solidarit@ de la profession mais aussi des croyances. Disparus en 
362, les deux oncles d’Aristophanss, Hierios et Diogenes, &taient en effet aussi des 
philosophes que Julien eüt &t& heureux de compter au nombre de ses conseillers“®. 
Ammonios d’Alexandrie cite un certain Hierios qui avait διό un disciple de Jambli- 
que et le maitre de Maxime d’Ephöse, mais que n’&voque pas Eunape dans sa liste 
des @löves du maitre d’Apamä&e“”. Dans le cas du biographe, on ne peut exclure 
a priori une damnatio memoriae. Quant ἃ Diogen6s, on ne sait rien de lui?°. On 


pieuses de Mänandtros, Lib., Or., 14, 7 : παιδεύεται δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς λόγους TE Kal τὸ καλῶς 
ἀναλίσκειν διὰ παντὸς εἴδους δαπάνης ἐρχόμενος ἧ τὸ πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς εὐσεβὲς ἀναμέμικται. 
Οἶδε ταῦτα Δημήτηρ καὶ Κόρη καὶ Σάραπις καὶ Ποσειδῶν καὶ ὁ τὴν Λέρνην κατέχων Ἴακχος καὶ 
πολλοὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἕτεροι δαίμονες, περὶ οὕς ἅπαντα φιλοτίμως ἐξεπλήρωσε. 

47 Jul., Ep., 97, p. 177-178 Bidez : Πεύσῃ δὴ λοιπὸν εἰ πέπεικάς με, μᾶλλον δὲ μεταπέπεικας ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ Ἀριστοφάνους: μὴ νομίζειν αὐτὸν ἡδονῶν ἥττονα καὶ χρημάτων ὁμολογῶ. Τί δὲ οὐ μέλλω τῷ 
φιλοσοφωτάτῳ καὶ φιλαληθεστάτῳ «τῶν» ῥητόρων εἴκειν. Sur toute l’affaire, voir Bidez (1924) 
111-114 ; ΡΙΒΕῚ, sv. Aristophanes, p. 106-107. Outre le discours 14, Libanios &voque le proc&s 
ἃ plusieurs reprises, 1 (Autob.), 125 ; Ep., 758 (362, ἂ Julien); 1154, 3. 

48 Lib., Or. 14, 32: Ἱέριον δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀδελφὸν Ap’ εἰ ζῶντες ἐτύγχανον, οὐκ ἂν εἶχες περὶ σεαυτόν, 
ὥσπερ τὼ δαιμονίω τώδε, τόν τε ἀπὸ τῆς Ἠπείρου καὶ τὸν ἐκ τῆς Ἰωνίας; 

49 Ammon., In An. Pr., p. 31, 16-17 (CAG VI, 6 Wallies) ; Eun., VS V, 1, 5 Giangrande, voir Saffrey, 
art. H 121 Hierios, dans DPhA III, 684. Delfim Santos [art. M 63 Maxime (d’Ephese ?), dans DPhA 
IV, 315] rappelle que la plupart des sources donnent un autre disciple de Jamblique, Aidäsios, 
comme unique maitre de Maxime, voir Simp., In Cat., p. 1, 15 CAG 8 Kalbfleisch. On n’accordera 
aucun credit ä la tentative de Vanderspoel (1987) 383-384. 

50 Onnedoit pas tenir compte de deux philosophes d’Argos dont fait tat une lettre d’un Ps.-Jul. 
(Ep. 198, p. 226, 9-17 Bidez) : Διογένης μέν τοι καὶ Λαμπρίας φιλοσοφοῦσι μέν, εἴπερ τις ἄλλος τῶν 
καθ’ ἡμᾶς : (...) τῇ πατρίδι δὲ ἐπαρκεῖν ἀεὶ κατὰ δύναμιν προθυμούμενοι, ὅταν ἡ πόλις ἐν χρείᾳ 
μεγάλῃ γένηται, τότε ῥητορεύουσι καὶ πολιτεύονται καὶ πρεσβεύουσι καὶ δαπανῶσιν ἐκ τῶν 
ὑπαρχόντων προθύμως, ἔργοις ἀπολογούμενοι τὰ φιλοσοφίας ὀνείδη καὶ τὸ δοκεῖν ἀχρήστους 
εἶναι ταῖς πόλεσι τοὺς μετιόντας αὐτὴν ψεῦδος ἐλέγχοντες. Suivant Bidez (1924) 219-220, la let- 
tre ne serait pas sortie du calame de Julien : « l’auteur aligne ses arguments avec une pauvret& 
d’imagination, une impersonnalite, une secheresse, une lourdeur et une m&diocrit& d’expression 
qui ne se retrouvent nulle part dans les &crits du prince ». Pour des raisons historiques assez 
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a donc quelques motifs d’identifier le maitre de Sicyone avec un des oncles d’Aris- 
tophanäs, Diogen&s ou Hierios, avec une pröförence pour le second, dejä bien 
chenu quand il se rösigna ἃ fermer son Ecole. 

Dans une lettre du d&öbut de l’automne 359, Libanios r&agit avec une certaine 
virulence au döpart d’un nomme Celsus, un philosophe d’Antioche et de surcroit 
un parent par alliance°! : 


En effet, Celsus, le meilleur de nos concitoyens, et qui m£rite, apres vous, de l’entendre 
<dire> de ceux de lä-bas, rejoint de lui-m&me un conseil d’hommes de bien, lui ’homme de 
bien. Nous avons pourtant remue ciel et terre pour que l’homme soit ἃ la töte des affaires de 
notre cite. Mais lui a pretendu qu’il recherchait une rögion que vantait Th&mistios, et le sub- 
terfuge ne m’&chappe pas. En effet, si tous les autres courent lä-bas, attir&s par le Bosphore 
poissonneux, lui ne s’interesse pas au commandement, mais pense que, s’il devient votre 
concitoyen, il vivra ä vos cöt&s : cela veut dire vivre dans la philosophie, dont il ne s’est pas 
peu möl& ἃ Sicyone et dont il esp&re surtout se mäler aupres de vous. 


Form& ἃ la rhätorique, Celsus avait entendu les discours de Libanios ἃ Nicom6&- 
die”, oüileutl’occasion d’assister äune d&clamation que le consularis de Bithynie 
Pompeianus obligea un orateur ath@nien ἃ prononcer, probablement Himerios??, 
soit avant 348. Il aurait suivi Basile ἃ Athönes, « la cit& bouillonnante des plai- 
sirs » pour y completer sa formation°“, etil usa de son influence pour que le senat 
d’Athenes lancät une invitation ἃ son ancien maitre en 353°. En 355, ilyentraen 
relations personnelles avec Julien. Söjourna-t-il ἃ Sicyone depuis la rentree uni- 


claires, la lettre parait plutöt dater du 15:5. de notre £re, Bidez (1924) 220. Sur Diogenes et Lampri- 
as d’Argos, voir Maraval, art. D 140 A-B Diogene d’Argos, dans DPhA II, 802-803 et L 16 Lamprias 
d’Argos, dans DPhA IV, 80. 

51 Lib., Ep., 86 Förster : Κέλσος γὰρ ὁ τῶν μὲν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἄριστος, τῶν δὲ ἐκεῖ μετὰ σὲ τοῦτο 
ἀκοῦσαι πρέπων, αὐτόματος ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῶν συνέδριον ἀγαθός. Καίτοι πάντα ἡμῖν κεκίνηται τοῦ τὸν 
ἄνδρα τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν προστῆναι πραγμάτων. Ὁ δὲ ἔφασκε χώραν διώκειν ἣν ἐπήνεσε Θεμίστιος. 
Καὶ τὸ σόφισμα οὐκ ἀγνοῶ. Οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι Βόσπορον ἰχθυόεντα ποθοῦντες ἐκεῖσε τρέχουσι, τῷ 
δὲ τῆς μὲν ἀρχῆς οὐ μέλει, νομίζει δέ, εἰ πολίτης ὑμέτερος γένοιτο, μετὰ σοῦ βιώσεσθαι. τοῦτο δέ 
ἐστιν ἐν φιλοσοφίᾳ βιῶναι, ἧς οὐκ ὀλίγον ἐν Σικυωνίᾳ μετασχὼν μάλιστα προσδοκᾷ μετασχήσειν 
παρὰ σοί. Voir la notice de Seeck (1906) 104-107 ; Wintjes (2005) 90--92. 

52 Lib., Ep., 742,1, ἃ Celsus, de 362. 

53 Schamp, art. H 136 Himerius de Prousias, dans DPhA III, 726 ; Penella (2007) 6-7. 

54 [Lib.], Ep. 2, 2 (ἃ Basile de C&sar&e) = 336, p. 203 Courtonne : Ἐγὼ γὰρ ὃν ἐπιλελῆσθαί σου 
νομίζεις, Kal πάλαι νέον ὄντα ἠδούμην σωφροσύνῃ TE πρὸς τοὺς γέροντας ἁμιλλώμενον ὁρῶν, 
(καὶ ταῦτα ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ πόλει τῇ ταῖς ἡδοναῖς βρυούσῃ), καὶ λόγων ἤδη μοῖραν κεκτημένον 
μεγάλην. Ἐπειδὴ δὲ φήθης δεῖν καὶ τὰς Ἀθήνας ἰδεῖν καὶ τὸν Κέλσον ἔπειθες, συνέχαιρον τῷ 
Κέλσῳ τῆς σῆς ἐξηρτημένῳ ψυχῆς. 

55 Lib., Ep., 1274, 3 (ἃ Maximus, 364) ; Or., 1 (Autob.), 82-83 ; 106 ; 2 (Sur Pinvitation), 14. 

56 Amm., XXI, 9, 13 ; Lib., Or., 18 (Or. fun. de Julien), 30. 
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versitaire de 355 jusqu’ä la fermeture de l’&cole ? Non content de gagner ensuite 
Constantinople, οἱ il fut un &tudiant de Th&mistios, il y obtint aussi citoyennet& 
et siege au senat, et peu apr6s, il ouvrit lui-mäme une Ecole, probablement dans 
la m&me ville, mais il y avait d&ja renonce en 362°”. 

Autre Chör&phon, Celsus alla-t-il auparavant consulter P’oracle d’Apollon 
ἃ Delphes ? Sans souffler de nom propre ni de lieu ni de dieu, Th&mistios suggere 
en tout cas que, d&cus par le ralliement de leur vieux maitre, des &tudiants de 
Sicyone s’en remirent ἃ la sagesse du dieu. Doit-on prendre ἃ la lettre sa decla- 
ration°® ? On se contentera de rappeler ici des faits du quatriöme siecle de 
notre ere°?, 

Dösireux d’orner la ville nouvelle de Constantinople, les &missaires de 
Constantin s’y livrerent ἃ une expe&dition punitive et firent main basse sur quan- 
{{6 d’oeuvres d’art sommeillant sur les flancs du Parnasse, notamment un tröpied 
colossal rappelant la victoire de Plat&es et un Apollon‘°. On ne consultait plus 
Τ᾿ oracle de Delphes. Peut-ötre une anecdote est-elle significative‘*: 


57 Pour ce dernier point, voir Lib., Ep., 783, 1, ἃ Celsus, de 362 (σὺ δ᾽ ἀποδρὰς τὴν τῶν παιδευτῶν 
τάξιν). 

58 Vanderspoel (1987) 383 : « At Or. 23. 295a-296b, Themistios reports that a philosopher of Si- 
kyon consulted the oracle of Delphi about him. The oracle replied that Themistios, like Sokrates, 
as the wisest of his day ». 

59 Voir d&ja Bouch&-Leclercq (2003) 682. 

60 Eus., V.C., III, 54, 2 ; Socr., I, 16, 3 ; Soz., II, 5, 4 ; Zos., II, 31, 1; Cassiod., Hist., II, 20, dans PG 
69, col. 939 A-B. On consultera utilement la note de Paschoud (2000) 243 (n. 42). 

61 Cödrönos, p. 532, 5-10 B. : οὗτος μονοκράτωρ γενόμενος ἀναιδῶς ἑλλήνιζεν, αἵματι θυσιῶν 
τὸ ἅγιον βάπτισμα ἀποπλυνάμενος, Kal πάντα ποιῶν οἷς οἱ δαίμονες θεραπεύονται. Πέμπει οὖν 
Ὀριβάσιον τὸν ἰατρὸν καὶ κοιαίστωρα ἐν Δελφοῖς ἀνεγεῖραι τὸν ναὸν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος. Ἀπελθὼν 
οὖν αὐτὸς καὶ τοῦ ἔργου ἁψάμενος λαμβάνειχρησμὸν παρὰ τοῦ δαίμονος: Εἴπατε τῷ βασιλεῖ, χαμαὶ 
πέσε δαίδαλος αὐλά. / Οὐκέτι Φοῖβος ἔχει καλύβαν, οὐ μάντιδα δάφνην, / οὐ παγὰν λαλέουσαν. 
Ἀπέσβετο καὶ λάλον ὕδωρ. La premiere phrase (Οὗτος -- θεραπεύονται) a passe dans la Chroni- 
que de Th&ophane (46, 17-20 de Boor). La Passion d’Artemios (p. 77, 20-26 Bidez/Winkelmann) 
donne &galement les trois hexamötres, mais avec une introduction differente. C’est Art&mios qui 
s’adresse ἃ Julien pour lui dire que le Christ est invincible ; puis il ajoute, avant de produire 
V’oracle : Πάντως δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς τοῦτο πεπληροφόρησαι ἐξ ὧν σοι χρησμῶν Ὀριβάσιος ὁ ἰατρὸς καὶ 
κοιαίστωρ παρὰ τοῦ ἐν Δελφοῖς Ἀπόλλωνος ἄρτι κεκόμικεν. Ἐγὼ δέ σοι καὶ τὸν χρησμόν, κἄν μὴ 
βούλῃ, ἐπαναγνώσομαι. Ἔχει γὰρ οὕτως. Sur Castalie, voir Parke (1978) 199-219. Naturellement, 
la consultation est donn&e comme imaginaire par Fontenrose (1978) 353 (n°Q263)]. On ne voit pas 
quand Julien ou Oribase auraient pu se rendre ἃ Delphes, et aucune inscription n’a &t& conserv&e 
en I’'honneur de l’empereur, Vatin (1962), 229-241, specialement 235. On ne tiendra pas compte 
de l’oracle signal& par Bouch&-Leclercg (2003) 682. En effet, tous les oracles (mais aucun n’est 
design& explicitement, et toute l’affaire est mise en relation avec 5. Babylas et ses reliques, c’est- 
ä-dire la region d’Antioche) auraient predit que Julien mourrait sans avoir &t& malade. Or, ce fut 
tout le contraire qui se produisit, comme le rapporte Philostorge (VII, 12). En realite, il s’agit, non 
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Une fois devenu seul empereur, (Julien) versa effrontöment dans le paganisme, se döcras- 
sant de son saint bapt&me par le sang des sacrifices et pratiquant tous les rites du culte des 
divinites. Il envoie donc le mödecin Oribase qui &tait aussi questeur pour qu’il r&veille le 
sanctuaire d’Apollon ä Delphes. (Oribase) y alla donc en personne et, quand il eut mis la 
main ἃ l’ouvrage, il recut du dieu un oracle : « Dites ἃ l’empereur : ‘Elle est tombe&e par terre 
ma maison, avec ses ornements. Phoebus n’a plus de toit, plus de laurier prophetique, plus 
de source parlante, l’eau qui parle aussi s’est teinte’ ». 


Demande de restauration du site ? Au moins la prösence des trois vers suffirait- 
elle ἃ prouver qu’il accueillait encore certaines activites. Prudence avait &videm- 
ment tout intör&t ἃ souligner l’&tat ruineux du sanctuaire® : 


Ses oracles condamnsös, l’antre de Delphes s’est tu, la cuve n’a plus la main sur le tröpied. 


Sans doute n’existait-il m&me plus de Pythie. 


L’oracle d’Antioche 


Ä mon sens, on doit plutöt jeter un coup d’ceil sur les pratiques mantiques du Pro- 
che-Orient syrien. Non loin d’Antioche se trouvait un sanctuaire disposant d’un 
oracle qui n’tait pas si loin de rivaliser avec celui de Delphes® : 


ἃ une distance de quarante stades (d’Antioche) se trouve Daphn&, un &tablissement de 
dimensions moyennes, mais qui possedait un vaste bois sacr& avec des frondaisons denses, 
arros& par des eaux de sources, et, au milieu, une enceinte interdite d’acces et un temple 
d’Apollon et d’Art&mis. C’est Ἰὰ que les gens d’Antioche et des environs avaient accoutum& 
de se r&unir pour une fäte ; le bois sacr& avait une circonference de quatre-vingts stades. 


pas de l’Empereur, mais de Julien, son oncle, mort en effet de maladie « p&diculaire », chätiment 
reserv& aux tyrans odieux. La punition 6tait fatale, car chretien apostat, comme son neveu, il 
avait confisqu& les biens de l’öglise d’Antioche pour la profaner. Sur le personnage, voir PLRE I, 
s.v. Iulianus 12, p. 470-471, et sur ce type de chätiment divin, Schamp (1991) 167-168. 

62 Prud., Apoth., 438-439 : Delphica damnatis tacuerunt sortibus antra ; | non tripodas cortina 
regit. ἃ juste titre, Lavarenne (1961) 77 (n. 3 ἃ 19) &crit : « L’expression de Prudence est fort ob- 
scure (...) ». ]’hesite cependant ä suivre sa traduction (19) : « L’antre de Delphes a vu ses oracles 
condamnses et s’est tu, Apollon ne guide plus le tröpied de la Pythie ». 

63 Str., XVI, 2, 6 : Ὑπέρκειται δὲ τετταράκοντα σταδίοις ἡ Δάφνη, κατοικία μετρία, μέγα δὲ καὶ 
συνηρεφὲς ἄλσος διαρρεόμενον πηγαίοις ὕδασιν, ἐν μέσῳ δὲ ἄσυλον τέμενος καὶ νεὼς Ἀπόλλωνος 
καὶ Ἀρτέμιδος. ἐνταῦθα δὲ πανηγυρίζειν ἔθος τοῖς Ἀντιοχεῦσι καὶ τοῖς ἀστυγείτοσι: κύκλος δὲ τοῦ 
ἄλσους ὀγδοήκοντα στάδιοι. 
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Le temple avait &t& construit par Seleucos Nicator, ä l’&poque alexandrine‘*. Lui 
δία! associee une fontaine appel&e Castalie, et un laurier sacre, mais rien ne 
prouve que les pratiques y furent jamais aussi solennelles qu’a Delphes. En effet, 
c’&tait l’eau de Castalie qui possedait le pouvoir divinatoire‘. Trajan, qui avait 
une vive devotion pour Apollon, fit ex&cuter de nombreux travaux ä Antioche, 
sans prendre la peine de consulter l’oracle°°. Un peu plus tard, Hadrien, lui, inter- 
rogea l’oracle et ne fut pas möcontent de la röponse“” : 


En tout cas, (les gens d’Antioche) se glorifient qu’aä Hadrien, encore homme prive, son futur 
destin d’empereur [αἰ la r&vel&. On raconte en effet qu’il avait plong& une feuille de laurier 
dans la source, et en avait retir& la connaissance de son avenir marqu& par &crit sur la 
feuille. Une fois parvenu au pouvoir, il fit combler la source, pour qu’il ne füt plus possible 
ἃ d’autres de connaltre d’avance l’avenir. 


Pour combattre l’influence persistante du paganisme ἃ Antioche, le Cesar Gallus 
(15 mars 351-fin 354), le demi-fröre de Julien, d&cida de transförer sur le site les 
reliques de 5. Babylas, un des martyrs les plus c&l&bres de la rögion : sous Döce, en 
250, l’övöque local &tait mort prisonnier, et non pas ex&cut&°®, et ses restes furent 
inhumses dans le cimeti6re chrötien de la cit&. On construisit donc ἃ Daphne un 
martyrium tout proche du temple d’Apollon et de la source Castalie, qui dösormais 
resta desesperöment muette. En 362, quelque dix ans plus tard, quand Julien 
faisait, ala töte de ses troupes, la travers@e de l’Asie Mineure, son oncle et homo- 
nyme, alors comte d’Orient, avait dü lui exp&dier un rapport alarmant sur P’&tat 
calamiteux du temple d’Apollon auquel des architectes peu scrupuleux avaient 
öte des colonnes‘®?: 


64 Soz., V, 19, 9 ; CIG 1693. Voir Bouch&-Leclercq (2003) 722. 

65 Telest en effet le proc&d& auquel fait allusion l’oracle pretendument rendu ἃ Delphes. Or, la 
Castalie delphique n’a jamais jou& le moindre röle mantique, Vatin (1962) 236-237. Neanmoins, 
on a des preuves de l’activit& dans la ville de Delphes m&me aprös la disparition de Julien ; il 
s’agit probablement de remerciements des Delphiens aux empereurs Valentinien I”et Valens 
aprös le dösastre de 365, Vatin (1962) 238-241. 

66 Bouche&-Leclercq (2003) 723. 

67 Soz., V, 19, 10-11: ἀμέλει τοι καὶ Ἀδριανῷ ἔτι ἰδιωτεύοντι τὰ περὶ τῆς βασιλείας αὐχοῦσιν 
ἐνθάδε προμηνυθῆναι. Φασὶ γὰρ αὐτὸν φύλλον δάφνης ἐμβάψαντα τῇ πηγῇ ἀρύσασθαι τὴν τῶν 
ἐσομένων γνῶσιν ἐγγράφως ἐπὶ τοῦ φύλλου δηλωθεῖσαν. Παρελθόντα δὲ εἰς τὴν ἡγεμονίαν 
καταχῶσαι τὴν πηγήν, ὥστε μὴ ἐξεῖναι καὶ ἄλλοις προμανθάνειν τὸ μέλλον. La fermeture de 
l’ooracle est &galement rapport&e par Ammien (XXII, 12, 8). 

68 Eusäbe (HE, VI, 399, 4) est formel sur ce point de dätail : τοῦ Βαβυλᾶ μετὰ ὁμολογίαν Ev 
δεσμωτηρίῳ μεταλλάξαντος. Tous les tämoignages sont r&pertories et &tudies soigneusement 
par Schatkin (1990) 15-19. 

69 Jul., Ep., 80, p. 88 Bidez : Τοὺς κίονας τοὺς Δαφναίους θοῦ πρὸ τῶν ἄλλων: τοὺς ἐκ βασιλείων 
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Occupe-toi d’abord des colonnes de Daphn£&. Prends-en partout dans les palais et emporte- 
les en leur substituant celles des maisons recemment saisies. Si l’on n’en trouvait pas assez, 
fais-en de briques cuites et de mortier, en attendant qu’un revötement de stuc achöve la 
decoration. 


Si Julien essaya jamais d’obtenir un oracle d’Apollon, ce fut ἃ celui qui prösidait au 
destin, non pas de Delphes, mais de Daphne& qu’il s’adressa. Il essaya de le tirer de 
son silence en replacant les restes de Babylas dans leur pr&cedente söpulture”®. 

On ἃ vu plus haut que Libanios est donn& par Julien comme un philosophe. 
Quand sonna l’heure de lui faire ses adieux ἃ Antioche, l’empereur le loua de 
semblable facon’': 


ἃ mon avis, si tu figures parmi les rh&teurs par tes discours, tes actes te font inscrire parmi 
les philosophes. 


Pensait-il ἃ l’intercession en faveur d’Aristophanes ? Philosophe, Libanios ne le 
fut certes pas ; on ne sait möme pas s’il fr&quenta celui qu’une tradition fort bien- 
veillante attribue comme maitre de Jean Chrysostome pour la philosophie, un 
certain Andragathios, parfaitement inconnu sauf des sources chretiennes”?. Au 


τῶν πανταχοῦ λαβὼν ἀποκόμισον: ὑπόστησον δὲ EIG τὰς ἐκείνων χώρας τοὺς ἐκ τῶν ἔναγχος 
κατειλημμένων οἰκιῶν: εἰ δὲ κἀκεῖθεν ἐπιλείποιεν, «στῆσον» ὀπτῆς πλίνθου καὶ κόνεως, ἕως 
ἔξωθεν μαρμαρώσαντες ἐντελεστέροις χρησώμεθα. 

70 Ladate du transfert n’est donn&e nulle part, Downey (1961) 364, n. 217 ; toutefois, l’operation 
est probablement ἃ dater des döbuts du rögne de Gallus en 351, Sabbah (2005) 198, n. 2; voir Lib., 
Or., 60, 5-6 ; Amm., XXII, 12, 8 (venas fatidicas Castalii recludere cogitans fontis quem obstruxisse 
Caesar dicitur Hadrianus mole saxorum ingenti) ; Socr., III, 18, 2 ; Soz., V, 19, 12-14 ; Rufin., HE, 
X, 36 ; Thdt., HE, III, 10, 1-2 ; Evagr., HE, I, 16, p. 26, 12-24 Bidez/Parmentier. Le discours 60 de 
Libanios (μονῳδία eig τὸν Ev τῇ Δάφνῃ νεὼν τοῦ Ἀπόλλωνος) serait integralement perdu si Jean 
Chrysostome n’avait pas jug& bon d’en citer de trös larges extraits dans son traite intitul& Λόγος 
εἰς τὸν μακάριον Βαβυλᾶν καὶ κατὰ Ἰουλιανοῦ καὶ πρὸς Ἕλληνας, Förster IV, p. 298-300 et, pour 
le texte, p. 311-321. 

71 Lib., Or., 1(Autob.), 131: δοκεῖς μοι (...) εἰς μὲν ῥήτορας κατὰ τοὺς λόγους τελεῖν, ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν 
ἔργων ἐν φιλοσόφοις γεγράφθαι. 

72 Socr., VI, 3, 1; Soz., VIII, 2, 5 ; Nicephore Calliste, HN, XII, 2 ; Ps.-H&sychios de Jerusalem, 
BHG 880 h, p. 445 Halkin et, naturellement, certaines vies de Jean Chrysostome et des textes qui 
les recensent ou les räsument, Georges d’Alexandrie, BHG Auct. 873 bd, 46, p. 209 Halkin avec 
Photios, Bibl., Cod. 96, 79 a 8-9 et toutes les Vitae chrysostomicae provenant peu ou prou de 
Georges ödit&es par Halkin, Vie abregee, BHG 874.d, p. 309 ; Vie anonyme, BHG 875 ἃ, p. 387 (sans 
le titre de « philosophe ») ; Vie de Cosmas Vestitor, ΒΗ 876m, p. 430. Andragathios est donn& 
comme « sophiste », ἃ l’instar de Libanios, Analecta Hymnica Graeca. Canons de novembre 13° 
jour, canon 31. Le nom d’Andragathios n’est pas si banal. Apparemment, il ne fut jamais port& 
que par des personnages, r&els ou fictifs, du IV® 5. de notre &re. Outre notre philosophe, on ne 
peut guere citer qu’un ecclesiastique &gyptien qui prit part au synode de Sardique (Ath., Apol. 
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moment oü Celsus faisait part ἃ Libanios de ses aspirations les plus intimes, le 
sanctuaire de Daphne et son oracle auxquels &tait lie le prestige d’Antioche mena- 
caient ruine en raison des mesures de Gallus. Th&mistios lui-m&me ne connaissait 
plus ἃ Delphes qu’une prophätesse muette. Visitait-on encore le Parnasse pour 
d’autres motifs que touristiques”? ? Quel oracle &tait donc credible aux yeux de 
Themistios, dont tout porte ἃ croire qu’il etait de tendance monothäiste ? Maitre 
d’une plume ἃ l’exceptionnelle subtilite, Libanios &tait ἃ ses yeux devenu le seul 
porte-parole de la Castalie de Daphne. 
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Alain Lernould 
Bo&ce. Consolation de Philosophie Ill, 
metrum 9 


L’Hymne de Bo&ce au Dieu Createur O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas est, 
on le sait, un texte redoutable. P. Courcelle dit de cet hymne qu’il est « substantiel 
et concis, obscur et presque intraduisible! ». Ce texte-charniere dans la Conso- 
lation, &minemment poe&tique et &minemment philosophique, resume en moins 
de trente vers toute la premiere partie du Timee, comme en suspens entre Plato- 
nisme et Christianisme. Cet hymne a d6jä fait l’objet, on s’en doute, de nombreu- 
ses &tudes, produites par d’&minents savants?. C’est en &tant en quelque sorte 
monte6 sur les &paules de ces g&ants que le nain que je suis reprends (en tremblant 
quelque peu) ce texte difficile, dans l’espoir que les remarques que j’apporte ne 
seront pas completement inutiles. Comme on va le voir, ces remarques consiste- 
ront essentiellement en des rapprochements avec le Commentaire de Proclus sur 
le Timee de Platon’. 
Voici le texte latin“, suivi de la traduction que j’en propose: 


Ο qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas 
Terrarum caelique sator qui tempus ab aevo 
Ire jubes stabilisque manens das cuncta moveri ; 
Quem non externae pepulerunt fingere causae 
5 Materiae fluitantis opus, verum insita summi 
Forma boni livore carens, tu cuncta superno 
Ducis ab exemplo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse 
Mundum mente gerens similique in imagine formans 
Perfectasque jubens perfectum absolvere partes. 
10 Τὰ numeris elementa ligas ut frigora flammis 
Arida conveniant liquidis, ne purior ignis 
Evolet aut mersas deducant pondera terras. 
Tu triplicis mediam naturae cuncta moventem 
Conectens animan per consona membra resolvis ; 
15 _Quae cum secta duos motum glomeravit in orbes, 


1 Courcelle (1967) 163. 

2 Notamment Klingner (1921) ; Courcelle (1967) ; Gruber (1978) ; Beierwaltes (1985). 

3 In Tim. = Procli Diadochi In Platonis Timaeum commentaria, edition de Diehl (1903-1906). La 
traduction francaise est de Festugiere (1966-1968) ; la traduction anglaise, Livre I, de Tarrant 
(2007) ; Livre II, de Runia-Share (2008) ; Livre III, part. 1, de Baltzly (2007) ; Livre III, part. 2, de 
Baltzly (2009). 

4 Edition de Moreschini (2000). 
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In semet reditura meat mentemque profundam 
Circuit et simili convertit imagine caelum. 

Tu causis animas paribus vitasque minores 
Provehis et levibus sublimes curribus aptans 

In caelum terramque seris quas lege benigna 
Ad te conversas reduci facis igne reverti. 

Da pater augustam menti conscendere sedem, 
Da fontem lustrare boni, da luce reperta 

In te conspicuos animi defigere visus. 

Dissice terrenae nebulas et pondera molis 
Atque tuo splendore mica ! Tu namque serenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla piis, te cernere finis, 
Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus idem. 


Ὁ Toi qui gouvernes le Monde en lui imprimant un ordre perpötuel 
Createur du Ciel et de la Terre, qui prescris au Temps de proc&der de l’Eternit& 
Et qui tout en demeurant immuablement fixe donnes ä toutes choses d’&tre 
en mouvement ; 
Ce ne sont pas des causes extörieures qui t’ont contraint ἃ faconner 
Ton ouvrage fait de matiere changeante, mais c’est la Forme implante&e en toi 
Du Bien supräme, exempte d’envie ; c’est Toi qui tires toutes choses d’un celeste 
Modele ; &tant toi-m&me beaut& supräme, c’est un Monde beau 
Que tu produis en ton esprit et cC’est un Monde beau que tu formes ἃ l’image 
de celui-lä, 
Ordonnant que ses parties rendues parfaites le rendent absolument parfait. 
Tu lies les &l&ments par les nombres de telle sorte que le froid et les flammes, 
Le sec et l’humide soient en harmonie, emp&chant que le feu, trop pur, 
Ne s’envole, ou que la terre ne s’abime sous son propre poids. 
LAme, ä la triple nature, qui meut toutes choses, 
Tu la composes, mediane, par une liaison et la divises harmoniquement ; 
Et Elle, ainsi divisee, quand elle a rassembl& son mouvement en deux cercles, 
Retourne ἃ elle-m&me et se meut en cercle autour de !’Intellect au plus profond d’elle, 
Et Elle imprime au Ciel un mouvement circulaire ä l’image du sien. 
Tu produis, par les mämes causes, les ämes et les vies inferieures, 
En des chars lögers Tu les places lä-haut, 
Dans le ciel et sur la terre Tu les semes, et Tu fais, en vertu de ta loi pleine de bonte, 
Que ces ämes reviennent vers Toi et accomplissent ainsi leur conversion port&es 
par le feu l&vateur. 
Accorde ä mon intellect, P&re, de s’&lever jusqu’ä ton tröne auguste, 
Donne-moi de contempler la Source du bien, donne-moi de trouver la lumi6re, 
De fixer sur Toi le clair regard de mon esprit. 
Dissipe les brumes et les pesanteurs d’une masse de terre 
Et brille de tout ton &clat. Car tuesle ciel serein, 
Tu es le repos et la paix pour les justes, Te voir est leur but, 
Tu es commencement, porteur, guide, chemin, fin : (tout en restant) le mäme. 
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Je commencerai par quelques remarques sur la structure d’ensemble de ce po&me. 
La composition de ce dernier se dögage trös clairement. Elle est en effet conforme 
ἃ celle traditionnelle d’un hymne invocatoire, un genre qu’illustrent notamment 
les hymnes de Proclus?. On a d’abord une invocation oü sont &num6r6s les attri- 
buts de Dieu, puis une aretologie (ici en l’occurrence un expose de la creation du 
Monde), et enfin une priere: 


1. Les attributs de Dieu (roi, cr&ateur, &ternel) 1-3 
2. La cr&ation du Monde 
2.1. La cr&ation du Monde en son Tout 


(la bont&, cause de cr&ation ; le Monde image d’un Modäle &ternel) 4-9 

2.2. La creation du Corps du Monde 10-12 

2.3. La cröation de ’Äme du Monde 13-17 

2.4. La cr&ation des ämes partielles humaines 18—21 

3. La priere finale 22-28 


La cr&ation du Monde chez Bo&ce suit la division de la Demiurgie que donne 
Proclus°® oü, ἃ partir de la triade des trois modes de la totalit& (cf. The Elements 
of Theology, 88 67-69 Dodds), sont distinguees trois op&rations dans la creation 
du Vivant divin qu’est le Monde, soit le plan suivant: 


La fabrication du Vivant divin dans le Timee selon Proclus 


1. En son Tout (1 totalite) Tim., 29 d6-31b4 
2. En ses parties (2° totalite) 
2.1. LeCorps du Monde Tim., 31 b 5-34 b 3 
2.2. !’Äme du Monde Tim., 34 b3-39 6 4 
3. Les vivants partiels (3° totalite) Tim., 39 e 4 566.7 


Un tel decoupage peut parfaitement s’int&grer dans le plan general du Timee que 
l’on peut tirer de la divisio textus que livre Proclus dans le prologue ἃ son com- 
mentaire®, et de l’analyse möme de ce commentaire: 


5 Cf. Saffrey (1994) ; Van den Berg (2001). 

6 Proclus, In Tim., III, 97, 5-98, 13. 

7 Voir Lernould (2001) 91-94. 

8 Cf.Proclus, In Tim., I, 4, 6-6, 16. Voir Lernould (2001) 63-79. 
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1. La D&miurgie Premiere 


1.1. La Demiurgie du Monde en son Tout Tim., 29 d46-31b4 
1.2. En ses parties totales 
1.2.1. Le Corps du Monde Tim., 31 b 5-34 b 3 
1.2.2. LÄme du Monde Tim., 34 b 3737 c5 
2. La d&miurgie seconde (les vivants mortels ou anthropologie) 
2.1. La cr&ation de l’äme immortelle Tim., 41a 7-42d 4 
2.2 La creation du vivant mortel Tim., 42 ἃ 4 sqq. 


Comme Proclus, Bo&ce reduit le Time&e de Platon ä sa seule premiere partie?. L’op- 
position de deux causalites ind&pendantes, dans leur nature, l’une de l’autre, celle 
de la Raison et celle de la Necessite, avait conduit Platon ἃ donner ἃ son Timee un 
plan dialectique en trois parties : d’abord l’ouvrage de la Raison, puis celui de la 
Necessit6, enfin la coop&ration de la Raison et de la Necessit& (l’anthropologie)'°. 
Chez Proclus la seconde partie du dialogue est litt£ralement escamot6e, tandis 
que la troisieme partie se trouve reduite ἃ une sorte d’appendice'!. Boece, sur 
ce point, suit Proclus en ne resumant que la premiere partie du Timee. Mais il 
s’&carte de ce dernier sur un autre point, radicalement : il ne peut pas y avoir 
chez Bo&ce une dämiurgie seconde qui serait l’oeuvre de dieux auxiliaires et qui 
viendrait relayer l’oeuvre d’un D&miurge Universel. 

Proclus reconnait deux moments principaux dans la d&miurgie seconde, 
une premi6re op&ration qui appartient en propre au Dömiurge Universel, et 
une seconde, qui est propre aux dieux auxiliaires. La premiere op£ration est la 
creation de l’äme immortelle (seul le D&miurge Universel peut cr&er une äme 
immortelle) ; cette premiere operation comprend elle-mäme deux moments : 
(Ὁ Vinstallation des ämes partielles dans un v&hicule, ce que Proclus appelle 
aussi « ordonnance encosmique” » ; c’est en effet une fois que le D&miurge 


9 Proclus et Bo£ce ici ne constituent pas une exception. Les commentateurs anciens (mis ἃ part 
Galien et Calcidius notamment) ont, pour la plupart, privil&gi& la seule premiere partie du Timee. 
De la mäme manißöre, la traduction latine du Timee par Cic&ron ne couvrait, d’apres les citations 
qui nous en ont &t& conservees, que la premiere partie du texte (de 27 ἃ ἂ 47 b). Cette tendance 
ἃ reduire le Timee ἃ la seule premiere partie du dialogue se retrouve dans le Compendium in 
Timaeum de M. Ficin. Elle se prolonge chez les Modernes jusqu’ä une &poque röcente puisque 
Rivaud (1925) 10 pouvait &crire que la premiere partie du Timee est celle « sur laquelle les inter- 
prötes anciens et modernes ont fait porter le plus clair de leurs efforts ». 

10 Soit 29 d-47 e ; 47 e-69 a ; 69 a-92c. 

11 Cf. Lernould (2001) 103-108. 

12 Proclus, In Tim., III, 263, 24. Le « vehicule » dont il est ici question est le « premier vehicule » 
(ou « premier corps ») de l’äme partielle, vehicule immat£riel, fabriqu& par le Demiurge, impas- 
sible et non sujet ἃ la corruption. Ce vehicule est aussi « congenital » ἃ l’äme, cf. In Tim., III, 306, 
30-307, 1: c’est jusqu’aux astres fixes que remontent les v&hicules entiörement purifies, devenus 
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a « loge!? » l’äme dans un v£&hicule que celle-ci devient « citoyenne de l’uni- 
vers!» ou encore « chose du monde” », et (ii) la « contemplation de la nature 
du Tout’® », ainsi que l’&pisode des « lois fatales » r&vel&es par le D&miurge 
aux ämes (immortelles) partielles'”. Dans ce discours il est dit qu’une vie juste 
permet un retour de l’äme ἃ l’astre auquel elle a &te& affectee. 

Apres la cr&ation de l’äme immortelle par le Demiurge Universel entrent en 
scene les « jeunes dieux » ou « dieux r&cents », cr&ateurs du vivant mortel. Comme 
la creation de l’äme immortelle par le D&miurge, la creation de la vie mortelle est 
divisee en deux parties : (i) la dissemination ou ensemencement"? (σπορά) des 
ämes partielles dans tel ou tel « astre!? » ; (ii) la cr&ation ä proprement parler du 
vivant partiel?®. 

On reconnait I’ « installation dans un vehicule » ou « ordonnance encosmi- 
que» danslev. 19: etlevibus sublimes curribus aptans, 1 «ensemencement » dans 
le v. 20 : In caelum terramque seris, le discours du Demiurge delivrant les « lois 
fatales » dans les vv. 20-21 : quas lege benigna / Ad te conversas reduci facis igne 
reverti. Mais c’est a un Dieu unique que Bo&ce attribue toutes ces operations. 


On a voulu bien souvent inclure dans l’invocation les vv. 4-6 dans l’id&e que la 
bonte est un attribut du Dieu cröateur?'. Certes elle en est un. Mais il me semble 
qu’ici Boece suit Proclus, qui fait commencer la D&miurgie du Monde par la d&cou- 
verte de la Cause Finale. La d&couverte de la Cause Finale est « le plus beau point 


astr&iformes (cf. El. theol., 88 196, pp. 207-209 Dodds [et pp. 313-321 = Appendix II : « The Astral 
Body in Neoplatonism »] ; voir aussi Proclus, In Tim., III, 396, 29-307, 10). Ce v&hicule astreiforme 
est autre que l’ « astre » incorporel sous lequel est range l’äme (cf. Proclus, In Tim., III, 266, 4 sq.). 
ἃ cöt& de ce premier v&hicule, qui fait de l’äme une r&alit& encosmique, Proclus en distingue 
deux autres : le v&hicule irrationnel, soit le corps pneumatique immate£riel, qui fait de l’äme une 
« citoyenne de la genesis », etle « v&hicule ostr&eux », ou corps terrestre, qui marque le terme de 
la chute de l’äme vers le partiel, et qui fait que celle-ci, quand elle s’attache ä ce dernier, « projet- 
te la vie de tel homme particulier », cf. Proclus, In Tim., III, 298, 2 544. (cf. aussi III, 236, 31 sqq.). 
13 Proclus, In Tim., III, 267, 33. Voir aussi I, 144, 14. 

14 Proclus, In Tim., II, 266, 6. 

15 Proclus, In Tim., III, 276, 23 ; 298, 27 sq. 

16 Platon, Tim., 41 6 1 54. ; Proclus, In Tim., III, 270, 16-271, 27. 

17 Platon, Tim., 41 e 2-42 ἃ 4 ; Proclus, In Tim., III, 271, 29-303, 32. 

18 Cf. Platon Tim., 42 ἃ 4 : ἔσπειρεν. 

19 Platon, Tim., 42 d 4-5 ; Proclus, In Tim., III, 304, 3310, 2. 

20 Platon, Tim., 42 d 5-44 d 2 ; Proclus, In Tim., III, 310, 3-356, 28. 

21 Ainsi par exemple Klingner (1921) ; Gruber (1978). 
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de d&part » que Tim&e puisse se donner pour traiter de l’ensemble de la D&miur- 
gie”. C’est en Timee 29 ἃ 6-e 123 que Proclus reconnait le moment oü Platon enra- 
cine d’embl&e la Demiurgie dans ce quien constitue le principe premier. Quem au 
v. 4 en debut de vers, qui r&pond ἃ qui au v. 1, marque le passage ἃ une nouvelle 
section (la Cr&ation du Monde), comme la reprise plus bas en anaphore de Tu 
marque &galement ä chaque fois l’introduction d’une nouvelle section (vv. 10, 
13, 18). C’est pourquoi je propose de mettre une ponctuation demi-forte apr&s 
moveri. 


Scheible propose de ponctuer le texte en mettant un point non pas au v. 9 apres 
partes, mais au v. 8 apr&s formans, dans l’id&e que le d&veloppement sur la cr&a- 
tion du Corps du Monde commence avec le v. 9. Il est vrai que le v. 9 renvoie, 
comme l’avait deja fait remarquer Klingner, ἃ Timee 32 ἃ 1 : « Il [c’est-ä-dire le 
Demiurge] souhaitait en premier lieu que le Monde füt avant tout un vivant parfait 
constitu& de parties parfaites”" ». C’est la un passage qui appartient äla creation 
du Corps du Monde? ; plus pr&cisement ce passage appartient ä une section” 
dans laquelle Platon livre, selon Proclus, le troisieme don au Monde, ἃ savoir que 
ce dernier est un Tout compos& de Touts. Il semble donc bien qu’avec le v. 9 nous 
ne sommes plus dans la cr&ation du Monde comme Tout, mais dans la creation du 
Corps du Monde. On pourrait donc penser queles vv. 9-12 rö&sument la creation du 
Corps du Monde. Mais on note que les deux op6&rations suivantes sont introduites 
de la m&öme maniere en d&but de vers par Tu, v. 13 : Tu triplicis..., qui ouvre la 
cr&ation de P’Äme du Monde, et v. 18 Tu causis animas..., οὐ l’on passeäla creation 
des ämes partielles humaines (d’oü la ponctuation juste et adoptee unanimement 
qui consiste ἃ mettre un point ä la fin des v. 12 et 17 pour marquer une clöture). 
Il semble donc plus naturel de penser que le Tu au d&but du v. 10 (Tu numeris... ) 
marque le passage ἃ une nouvelle section, a savoir la cr&ation du Corps du Monde 
(en gardant le point ä la fin du v. 9). 


22 Proclus, In Tim., I, 355, 29-356, 3. 

23 « Disons maintenant pour quelle raison celui qui a constitu& le Devenir, c’est-ä-dire notre 
Univers, l’a constitue. Il &tait bon ; or, en ce qui est bon, nulle envie ne nait jamais ἃ l’egard 
de quoi que ce soit. D&epourvu d’envie, il voulut que toutes choses devinssent le plus possible 
semblables ἃ lui. Voilä donc quel est pr&cisement le principe tout ἃ fait premier du Devenir, c’est- 
ä-dire du Monde». 

24 Klingner (1921) 44 sq. 

25 Platon, Tim., 31 b 5-34 Ὁ 3 = Proclus, In Tim., II, 5, 31-102, 3. 

26 Platon, Tim., 32 c 5-33 Ὁ 8. 
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J’en viens maintenant ἃ quelques notes portant sur des points plus particuliers. 
vv. 1-3 : perpetua ratione ... ab aevo ... stabilisque manens 


On retrouve ici la distinction entre « sempiternite » et « 6ternit& » - aevum””. Seul 
le Dieu cr&ateur est proprement &ternel, transcendant absolument toute forme de 
temporalit& et de changement. Stabilisgque manens exprime l’immutabilite divine 
(stabilis = σταθερός) par opposition A toute la cr&ation qui participe du mouve- 
ment et du changement (cuncta moveri)”®. Chez Proclus la sempiternit@ du Monde 
exclut une naissance temporelle du Monde. Le Monde n’est pas ne dans une partie 
du temps, mais dans le temps tout entier””. Je ne dis lä rien de nouveau. Mais il 
faut souligner cette difförence entre l’Eternitö et le Temps, l’Etre et le Devenir. 
Les N&oplatoniciens, et Proclus en premier, reprocheront fortement aux Chretiens 
leur oubli de cette difference Ὁ, 


vv. 2-3: tempus ab aevo ire jubes 


Il n’est pas dit dans le Timee?' que le Temps procede de l’Eternite. Il est seule- 
ment dit que le D&miurge cr6e le Temps comme une imitation mobile de l’Eter- 
nite. C’est probablement la raison pour laquelle certaines traductions optent pour 
le sens suivant : Dieu ordonne au Temps de passer toujours”. Mais l’id&e que le 
Temps procede de l’Eternit6 est trös clairement prösente chez Proclus”. Le Temps 


27 CE£. infra, Consolatio V, 6. Cf. aussi chez Proclus la distinction entre le « toujours temporel » 
(τὸ ἀεὶ τὸ χρονικόν) et le « toujours &ternel » (τὸ αἰώνιον). Proclus, In Tim., I, 239, 2 sq. ; 278, 
9 sq. ; El. Theol., 8 55, p. 52, 30 544. 

28 Cf.p. ex. Proclus, In Tim., II, 162, 23 sq. Les dieux sublunaires « gardent le caract&re immua- 
blement fixe (τὸ σταθερόν) de l’action cr&atrice », la cause productrice du Monde est immobile. 
Sur l’immobilit& comme &tat habituel du D&miurge, cf. Platon, Tim., 42 6 5 54. F’immobilite n’est 
pas absence de vie ; sur la vie divine comme κινήσεως ἐνέργεια καὶ ἀκινησίας, cf. Aristote, Ethi- 
que ἃ Nicomaque, 1154 Ὁ 27 ; voir aussi Metaphysique, XII, 7, 1072 a 19 (le Premier Moteur immo- 
bile) ; Platon, Sph., 248 e-249 ἃ : Plotin, III, 7 [45], 4 (fin) ; VI, 8 [39], 18, 24 : le centre engendre 
les rayons et le cercle en restant en son immobilite. 

29 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., I, 276, 10-282, 22. Cf. deja Platon, Tim., 38 Ὁ 6 : « Le Temps est ne avec 
le Ciel ». 

30 Voir Hoffmann (2012) 180-186. 

31 Platon, Tim., 37 c-38 c. 

32 Cf. Tester (1973) ; Walsh (1999). 

33 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., III, 27, 3 544. 
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est « un Intellect procedant (νοῦς προϊών), qui d’une part est fermement &tabli 
dans ]’Eternit6 et pour cette raison est dit ätre lui aussi ‘öternel’ ... et qui d’autre 
part fait procession et coule en masse vers les &tres dont il a la garde®* ». C’est 
cette m&me id&e de procession qu’on retrouve ici chez Bo&ce (avec l’emploi du 
verbe simple ire pour le compos& prodire et ab + abl. marquant le point de döpart, 
Vorigine). Je laisse de cöte la question de savoir quelle sorte d’entit& m&taphysi- 
que est le temps chez Bo&ce (chez Proclus le Temps est un dieu)”. Mais je mets 
dans l’hymne une majuscule ἃ « Temps », comme on peut le faire legitimement 
deja quand on traduit Timee 37 ἃ 8. 

I est important de souligner que cette procession du Temps, voulue par le 
Createur, relöve d’un agir providentiel. Dans le Timee?® on lit que le D&miurge 
cr&e le Temps pour rendre le Monde plus semblable ἃ son Mod6le. Chez Proclus 
le Temps est le huitiöme don que le D&miurge fait au Monde ; parce que le Monde 
sensible ne peut recevoir l’Eternite, ne peut &tre &ternel, mais seulement ressem- 
bler son Modele öternel, le D&miurge cr&e le Temps: 


Pourquoi donc, en couronnement, peut-on dire, de tout le reste, le discours fait-il participer 
le Monde entier ἃ l’Eternit&, par une addition qui, en plus des dons pr&cedents, fait de ceci 
le huitieme don du Demiurge ? Parce que ce don est le plus grand et le plus parfait, et qu’il 
amene la copie ἃ la plus haute ressemblance avec le Modele”. 


34 La traduction est de Festugi&re (1966-1968) ; soulign& par A. L. Cf. aussi Proclus, In Tim., 
III, 27, 25 :« Le Temps est un certain Intellect qui mene en cercle, selon le nombre, tout ce qui 
participe ἃ lui » ; III, 34, 10 544. : ’image de l’Eternit& qu’est le Temps « a proc&d& en accord avec 
les Formes Intellectives » et c’est cette image « que le P&re de toutes choses a charg&e de presider 
sur ses cr&ations, puisque celles-ci ne pouvaient supporter la mesure totale de l’Eternite » ; III, 
45, 10 : le Temps est issu de l’Etre. Cf. Augustin, Confessions, XI, 13, 17 54. : « tout le pass& et tout 
l’avenir tiennent leur ätre et d&coulent de l’&ternel prösent » (omne praeteritum ac futurum ab eo, 
quod semper est praesens, creari et excurrere). 

35 Cf.p. ex. Proclus, In Tim., II, 40, 3 : le Temps est un dieu invisible et &ternel ; II, 40, 19 : le 
Temps est un dieu encosmique, &ternel, illimit& ; II, 40, 32 544. : avant le temps visible et ses 
divisons (jour, mois), il ya le Temps comme dieu, et Jour et Mois sont aussi des dieux ; cf. II, 34, 
27-36, 10 : il a le jour et la nuit apparents et il y a Jour et Nuit comme « hypostases plus souve- 
raines » (35, 28) ; ce sont des mesures du Temps appartenant ä la classe d&miurgique (35, 30) ; 
des causes primordiales du jour et de la nuit apparents (35, 33-36, 2) ; m&me chose pour le mois 
et l’anne&e (36, 10-33) ; ce sont des mesures temporelles divines desquelles les apparentes sont 
homonymes (36, 23 sq.). 

36 Platon, Tim., 37 c 6 5464. 

37 (Οἱ Proclus, In Tim., III, 3, 9 sq. ; soulign& par A. L. On peut se demander si das au v. 3 (das 
cuncta moveri) ne doit pas ätre entendu comme impliquant 1466 d’un don au sens propre du 
terme. 
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Le Temps, en tant que dieu, est bon, providentiel. Il confere aux ötres imparfaits, 
non öternels, une ‘p6riodicite röcurrente’?® et par lä une forme d’eternite et d’im- 
mobilite : la sempiternit&®°. « Ordonner » (jubes, vv. 3 et 9) veut dire : «faire ötre », 
« cr&er », comme chez Augustin : « Et tout ce ἃ quoi vous ordonnez d’&tre com- 
mence d’ötre. C’est seulement par la parole que vous cr&ez » : Et fit quidquid dicis 
ut fiat ; πος aliter quam dicendo facis*. Il est interessant de remarquer que pour 
Proclus ce qui r&jouit le D&miurge, ce n’est pas le fait que le Monde qu’il a cr&& est 
beau ; c’est le fait que sa volont& s’accomplit sans rencontrer de resistance de la 
part d’un monde exterieur, donne&. Vouloir, c’est immödiatement cr&er: 


C’est donc ἃ bon droit que le P&re s’&merveille devant son oeuvre, et se r&jouit A son sujet, 
de ce qu’il va la rendre plus semblable au Modele“'. Or il a &merveillement et admiration, 
non pas pour l’oeuvre απ] ἃ fait son apparition et qui a &t& par lui rendue si belle, mais pour 
son propre pouvoir qui, d’un objet mü de facon irröguliere et däsordonnee, a fait l’Univers 
si bien ordonn&... Si le Demiurge s’&merveille, ce qui le r&jouit n’est pas l’objet sis ἃ l’ex- 
terieur - comment en effet, &tant un Intellect, regarde-t-il vers l’extörieur Ὁ —, mais le fait 
que s’accomplit ä plein sa volont& boniforme et que son pouvoir bienfaisant va de l’avant 
exempt d’envie pour donner et communiquer ä d’autres une participation aux biens plus 
parfaits“?. 


ν. 6 54. : Superno ab exemplo et v. 8 : Mundum mente gerens“? similique in imagine 
formans 


Toutes les traductions que j’ai consult&es conduisent ἃ penser qu’il n’est ques- 
tion dans le vers 8 que d’une seule cr&ation, celle du Monde sensible“*. Assu- 


38 Proclus, In Tim., III, 18, 16. 

39 Proclus, In Tim., III, 28, 27 54. : « Et c’est cela m&me, le toujours revenir ἃ un seul et mäme 
point au moyen de la revolution temporelle, qui est ce qui accentue la ressemblance du Monde 
avec le Moddle toujours fixe au mäme point ». 

40 Cf. Augustin, Confessions ΧΙ, 7, 9, 16-18. 

41 C£. Tim., 37 c6sqgq.: «Or quand le P&re qui l’avait engendr& comprit qu’il se mouvait et vivait, 
ce Monde, image πόθ des Dieux &ternels, il se r&jouit, et, dans sa joie, il refl&chit aux moyens de 
le rendre plus semblable encore ä son mod&le ». 

42 Proclus, In Tim., III, 6, 15 544. Cf. Psaume 148, 5 

43 Klingner (1921) 44 rapproche de Cl. Marius Victor, po&te du cinqui&me siecle apres J.-C., 
hymne, v. 52 : Mundoque frui quem mente gerebas. 

44 Ainsi par exemple Courcelle (1967) : « toi qui es tout beaut6, tu portes en esprit la beaute de 
l’univers, le formes ἃ ton image » ; Beierwaltes (1985) : « Du, selbst der Schönste, trägst im Geist 
eine schöne Welt und gestaltest sie im ähnlichen Bild » ; Guillaumin (2002) : « ta toute beaut& 
porte dans son esprit le monde et sa beaut6, le forme ἃ ton image » ; Van der Meeren (2012) : « Toi, 
supräme beaut&, portant la beaut& du monde en ton esprit, le faconnant ἃ ton image ». 
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rement le monde form& comme image d’un modele ne peut ätre que le Monde 
sensible. Mais le monde produit en et par l’esprit du Cr&ateur ne peut &tre, lui, que 
le Modele intelligible dont le Monde sensible est l’image. Il y en effet deux pro- 
ductions : la premiere production est celle du Monde en tant qu’il est concu par et 
en l’Intellect divin ; c’est la production du Mod&le du Monde sensible ; la seconde 
est la production du Monde sensible ä l’image de ce Modele intelligible ; gerens 
renvoie ä la premiöre production (on traduit commun&ment gerens par « porter » 
mais ici l’esprit divin porte le Monde intelligible comme la terre porte, c’est-a-dire 
produit, les moissons), tandis que formans sugg£re l’id&e d’une mise en forme, 
d’un faconnage, c’est-ä-dire d’une production sensible. Certes Mundum en debut 
de vers est compl&ment ἃ la fois de gerens et de formans. Mais dans ce po&me si 
« substantiel et concis » on peut, je crois, ἃ partir de la dualite gerens / formans 
(creation intellective / creation sensible) appliquer une dualit& correspondante 
ἃ Mundum, objet de gerens en tant que Modele intelligible, et objet de formans 
en tant qu’image sensible de ce Modäle“. D’oü ma traduction : « c'est un Monde 
beau que tu produis en ton esprit et c’est un Monde beau que tu formes ἃ l’image 
de celui-lä. » 

Superno ab exemplo suggere l’id&e d’une transcendance du Modele par 
rapport au Dieu cr&ateur ; Bo&ce suit ici le Timee 28 c 5-29 a 8 οἱ il est dit que 
le D&miurge a pris comme modele le Modele &ternel et non ce qui existe dans le 
temps et qui est soumis au devenir et ἃ la naissance. Mais au v. 8, tel que je le 
comprends mundum mente gerens exprime la cr&ation du Modele en et par l’esprit 
du Createur. 

Pour Proclus iln’y a pas de contradiction. Le Modele est ἃ la fois au-dessus et 
dans le Demiurge. Au-dessus en tant qu’Intelligible, par opposition au D&miurge 
qui est un Intellectif, et dans le D&miurge en tant qu’il existe en lui sous le mode 
intellectif *. 

Pour Boece Dieu est l’ötre « le plus beau » ; iln’ya rien au-dessus de Lui. 
Mod&le et Cr&ateur ne font qu’un et par superno ab exemplo il faut entendre le 
Cr&ateur lui-m&me. C’est pourquoi aussi iln’y pas lieu de se demander comment il 


45 Sur l’id&e que le Dömiurge a cr&e le monde sensible d’apres un Mod&le, que ce Moddle est 
un Intelligible (le Vivant-en-Soi), congu par et contenu dans la pens&e du Demiurge, cf. Proclus, 
In Tim., I, 321, 2-24. Ce n’est lä qu’une application au cas du D&miurge de l’id&e que tout artiste 
a un modele : cf. Alcinoos, Didaskalikos, 163, 21-23 : « Et m&me si le mod&le n’existe pas ἃ l’ex- 
terieur, chaque artiste possäde assur&ment le mod&le en lui-m&me et en applique la forme ἃ la 
matiere ». 

46 Sur cette question de l’ext&riorit@ du Mod&le par rapport au De&miurge chez Proclus, cf. Pro- 
clus, In Tim., I, 322, 18-325, 11 (ad Tim., 28 c 5-29 a 2) ; I, 431, 14-433, 11 (ad Tim., 30 ἃ 2--31 8 4) ; 
lä-dessus voir Lernould (2001) 281 et 333. 
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faut comprendre similique in imagine : ἃ l’image du Dieu cr&ateur, ou du Modele Ὁ 
En fait, les deux ἃ la fois chez Bo&ce. De möme chez Proclus qui pourtant distin- 
gue Modedle Intelligible et D&miurge Intellectif. Comme on !’a vu, Proclus peut 
aussi identifier le Mod&le avec le D&miurge dans la mesure Οἱ le premier est dans 
le second sous un mode intellectif. C’est une copie de lui-möme que le Demiurge 
produit en produisant le Monde sensible””. 


v. 10-12 : Tu numeris elementa ligas ut frigora... 


Dans le Timee le D&miurge cr&e le Corps du Monde ἃ partir de deux &l&ments 
contraires, le feu et la terre, qu’il « lie » en introduisant deux intermediaires, l’air 
et ’eau, de maniere ἃ constituer un tout unifie gräce ἃ une « proportion ». La pro- 
portion par excellence est l’analogie, ou proportion geomeätrique: 


Chaque fois que de trois nombres, ou trois volumes, ou trois puissances, le moyen est tel que 
ce que le premier est par rapport ἃ lui, lui-mäme l’est par rapport au dernier, et inversement, 
ce que le dernier est au moyen, le moyen l’est par rapport au premier, alors le moyen deve- 
nant premier et dernier, et le premier et le dernier devenant tous deux ἃ leur tour moyens, il 
en rösulte que tous dans ces conditions sont necessairement identiques ; et, devenus iden- 
tiques les uns avec les autres, ils formeront tous une unite“**. 


Soit par exemple la suite 2, 4, 8 ; le premier est au moyen ce que le moyen est au 
dernier (2:4=4:8) ; inversement, le dernier est au moyen ce que le moyen est 
au premier (8:4=4:2) ;lemoyen devient alors premier et dernier (4:2=8:4o0u 
4:8=2:4). Ainsi, chacun des trois nombres peut ötre ou premier, ou dernier, 
ou moyen. Dans le cas des @löments, qui sont des solides, le moyen terme est 
dedouble : feu, air, eau, terre ; mais ces quatre termes sont bien unis en vertu de 
la proportion qui fait que: 


feu : air = eau : terre 
terre : eau =air: feu 
air : feu = terre : eau 
eau : terre = feu : air 


47 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., I, 324, 1 544. oü Proclus cite Platon, Tim., 29 6 1 544. : « Il [c’est-ä-dire le 
Demiurge] &tait bon ... il a voulu que toutes choses naquissent le plus possible semblables ἃ lui- 
meme » (soulign& par A.L.) ; cf. aussi, ἃ titre d’exemple, Proclus, In Tim., I, 432, 16-18 : « Tout ce 
qui donc est dans le Mod&le est aussi dans le Demiurge, et, lorsqu’il cr&e le Monde par reförence 
au Modäle, le D&miurge le cr&e aussi par röförence ἃ lui-m&me ». 

48 Platon, Tim., 31 c5 544. Traduction de Brisson (1992) modifiee. 
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Ces rapports instaures par la proportion apportent au Corps du Monde « l’Ami- 
tie » (φιλίαν). Ajoutons que la cr&ation du Corps du Monde (du Tout) qui consiste 
en une mise en rapport analogique des &l&öments pr&suppose la cr&ation des 
el&ments (des parties), qui elle se fait au moyen de figures geomötriques et qui 
est expos&e plus loin dans la seconde partie du Timee 53 a-b oü il est dit que 
les quatre corps premiers au debut avaient seulement, de mani6re m&canique, 
quelque trace de leur forme propre ; ces &bauches d’&l&ments se comportaient 
sans ordre ni mesure, comme il est naturel que soit toute chose quand dieu en est 
absent ; c’est en imposant une figure geomeätrique ἃ ces « traces » que le D&miurge 
donne aux @l&ments leur forme reguliere propre: 


Voilä quelle ätait leur condition naturelle au moment oü ils [c’est-ä-dire les el&ments en 
possession d’une &bauche de leur forme] ont recu leur configuration au moyen des figures 
[c’est-ä-dire geomätriques] et des nombres“? (διεσχηματίσατο εἴδεσι TE καὶ ἀριθμοῖς). 


C'est ainsi qu’au feu est attribuee la figure de la pyramide (ou tötraedre), ἃ l’air 
celle de l’octa&dre, ἃ l’eau celle de l’icosa&dre, et ä la terre enfin celle du cube 
(ou hexaedre). Tous ces polyedres röguliers sont determinss par des nombres 
(nombre de faces, nombre de triangles &l&mentaires). Maintenant si Platon, pour 
des raisons d’exposition, traite separ&ment de la cr&ation du Corps du Monde 
ἃ partir des quatre &l&ments, et de la cr&ation des &l&ments eux-mömes, ces deux 
cr&ations n’en font qu’une. L’attribution de figures geomötriques aux Corps pre- 
miers coincide avec leur mise en ordre analogique. G&omötriser les &l&ments (leur 
imposer une forme g&omeötrique) revient ipso facto ἃ les harmoniser (lier) par la 
proportion et ἃ constituer un tout. 

Proclus lui aussi distingue deux op&rations d&@miurgiques : (i) la creation des 
corps (τὸ σωματουργικόν), qui est un modelage des corps et qui se fait au moyen 
des figures &l&mentaires, et (ii) l’« ajustement » ou « harmonisation » (par la pro- 
portion) de ces corps « pour la composition totale d’un Monde un°® ». Par ailleurs 
il distingue aussi (i) la cr&ation de la Mati6re, (ii) la creation de la Matiere en 
desordre, (iii) la mise en ordre du Corps du Monde (les deux premi6res operations 
etant attribu&es au Demiurge selon l’Un et le Mod@le qui sont en lui sous un mode 
intellectif)°. Dans son commentaire il semble parfois que creation des corps pre- 
miers (par l’imposition de figures g&omätriques) et cr&ation de la Matiere en d&sor- 


49 Platon, Tim., 53 b 3-5. Traduction de Brisson (1992) modifiee. 

50 Proclus, In Tim., I, 358, 14 sqq. Sur l’interpr&tation proclienne de la notion de « lien » en 
Timee 31 b-32 c voir Lernould (2000). 

51 Proclus, In Tim., I, 382, 12-387, 5. Voir Lernould (2001) 318-322. 
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dre ne soient qu’une möme operation”. Mais il est bien sür difficile d’associer g&o- 
metrisation et d&sordre. Et de fait chez Proclus aussi il apparait assez clairement 
que le modelage ou d&coupage des corps premiers coincide avec la mise en ordre 
analogique de ces derniers ; le d&coupage des corps premiers (soit leur geometri- 
sation) a en effet pour cons&quence « que chaque &l&ment est parfaitement bien 
acheve et qu’il occupe dans le Tout la place et le rang qui lui conviennent? ». 

Revenons ἃ Bo&ce. Tu numeris elementa ligas reprend ἃ la fois Timee 53 a-b 
et 31 b-32 c°*. On voit qu’ici aussi mise en ordre analogique des &l&ments (ligas) 
et geomöätrisation (numeris) sont une seule et möme operation”. Avec les mots 
ut frigora flammis / Arida conveniant liquidis, c’est toujours l’harmonisation des 
corps premiers qui est donn&e comme finalite du « lien » analogique. Mais la suite 
du texte ne purior ignis ... terras introduit une autre id&e que celle d’un assem- 
blage harmonieux des &l&ments. [1466 est qu’il faut &viter que ceux-ci ne demeu- 
rent purs et donc separes les uns des autres, chacun occupant seulement son 
lieu naturel. En d’autres termes la composition ἃ partir des quatre &l&ments d’un 
tout unifie et harmonieux implique un melange des &löments. Ce n’est pas lä, me 
semble-t-il, quelque chose qu’on trouve dans le Timee. La proportion qui lie la 
serie des nombres 2, 4, 8 n’implique aucunement un quelconque m&lange de ces 
nombres°*°, Soit la s&rie 24, 48, 96, 192 oü 24 et 192 sont deux nombres solides sem- 
blables en position d’extr&mes reli&s par deux intermediaires 48 et 96. Je peux 
faire les d&ecompositions suivantes : 


24 48 96 192 
2x3x4 2x3x8 Ux6x4 4Ux6x8 


52 Dans le livre III de son commentaire Proclus donne, pour la cr&ation du Corps du Monde, la 
division suivante (cf. Proclus, In Tim., II, 5, 31-102, 3) : 1° Cr&ation des &l&ments comme substrat 
du Corps (= 1“ don = Platon, Tim., 31 b 5-9) ; 2° Harmonisation des &l&ments (= 2° don = Platon, 
Tim., 31b 9-32 c 4) ; 3° Forme du Corps : un Tout compose de touts (= 3° don) et forme spherique 
(4° don = Platon, Tim., 32 c 5-33 b 8) ; 4° Puissances (= 5° don = Platon, Tim., 33 Ὁ 8-34 a 1) ; 5° 
Activite (= 6° don = Platon, Tim., 34 a 1-3). La genöse du Corps du Monde est ici present&e sur le 
mod&le de la gen&se de l’Intellect chez Plotin : (i) creation d’un substrat en däsordre, (ii) mise en 
ordre de ce substrat. Lä-dessus voir Lernould (2001) 361-375. 

53 Proclus, In Tim., I, 383, 20-22 ; soulign& par A. L. Voir Lernould (2001) 361-375. 

54 Dans numeris on reconnait en particulier Platon, Tim., 53 Ὁ 4 sq. : εἴδεσι τε καὶ ἀριθμοῖς. 

55 On peut aussi penser que c’est la seule harmonisation analogique qui est retenue par Bo&ce, 
numeris venant d&terminer cette harmonisation comme 6&tant fond&e sur une proportion g&ome&- 
trique et donc sur des rapports numeriques. Cela ne change rien ici quant ä cette idee, attribu&e 
ἃ Pythagore (qu’on trouve dans le Timee et qui fut reprise par toute la tradition platonicienne), 
selon laquelle la mise en ordre du Corporel s’op&re au moyen de nombres. 

56 Platon dans le Timee s’en tient ä une stricte distribution fonctionnelle des termes de la 
proportion. 
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Je ne peux pas dire que 48 est un melange de 24 et de 192 parce qu’il est consti- 
tu& de deux &löments de 24 (2 x 3) et d’un öl&ment de 192 (8)°”. ἃ ce compte-lä 
tout &löment ou corps physique dans lequel entrerait un atome d’oxygene (O) 
pourrait ätre dit « mäl& » d’eau (H?O). En particulier 4, le moyen terme, n’est 
pas le produit d’un « melange » de 2 avec 8. Tout au plus la « composition » de 
2 et 8 produit 10. Les quatre &l&äments que cr&e le D&miurge ne sont pas quant 
ἃ eux « purs» encesens qu’ils ne sont pas id&aux. Ils sont, peut-on dire, comme 
engagös dans une sorte de matiere, de substrat, la chöra. Le feu sensible n’est 
qu’une copie, necessairement imparfaite, du « Feu absolu et en soi?® ». Ilen va 
de möme pour les trois autres corps premiers. Mais les corps premiers consi- 
tuent tous, y compris les interme@diaires, des « genres distincts », « differents 
les uns des autres°? ». Et certes on ne voit pas comment le dämiurge pourrait 
fabriquer les corps premiers, par exemple le feu, en prenant et en m&langeant 
des corps premiers qui n’existent pas encore. Le fait que les quatre el&ments 
soient composös de triangles et de surfaces (ce que nous ne percevons pas), 
ou encore qu’ils puissent avoir en commun, en tant que composös de qualites 
(c’est en tant que tels que nous les percevons), une ou plusieurs qualites, ne 
peut conduire ἃ la conclusion que l’air par exemple est « m&l& » de feu, ou qu’il 
est le produit d’un me&lange de feu et d’eau. Certes il peut arriver dans d’autres 
cas que le troiseme terme median soit le produit d’un melange de deux extr6- 
mes. La production de ’Äme du Monde dans le Timee comme troisi&me sorte de 
substance entre la substance indivisible et la substance divisible se fait par un 
me&lange de ces deux derni6res substances. De la möme mani6re Plutarque dans 
le De facie 945 ἃ 1-5 peut dire que « la Lune a &t& cr&6e par le dieu comme un 
me&lange tempö&r& des r&alit&s d’en-haut et des r&alit&s d’en-bas » ; et qu’« elle est 
du möme coup par rapport au Soleil ce que la Terre est par rapportälaLune». 
Mais dans le cas de la cr&ation des &l&ments en tant que telsiln’ya rien dans 
le Timee qui suggere qu’un m&lange intervienne dans cette cr&ation. Ni l’impo- 
sition de formes g&eometriques specifiques, ni la mise en ordre analogique, qui 
est un simple assemblage. Le m&lange n’intervient que dans le cas des cr&ations 
des r&alites compos6&es ἃ partir des &l&ments. 

Chez Proclus les &l&ments sublunaires ne sont jamais « purs». Certesächaque 
el&ment en tant que tel appartient une propri6te distinctive : 


57 Dela m&me maniöre on ne peut dire de l’octaedre et de l’icosa&dre qu’ils sont le produit du 
melange d’un t&tra&dre et d’un hexaedre. 

58 Platon, Tim., 51 Ὁ 8. 

59 Platon, Tim., 53 e-54 a. 
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feu : visibilit& 
air: transparence 

eau : humidit& 
terre : tangibilit&°® 


Mais le feu n’est pas au sens propre du terme un @l&ment simple. Il participe des 
trois autres proprietes (transparence, humidite, tangibilite) attribu&es respecti- 
vement ἃ chacun des trois autres &löments. C’est la predominance en lui de la 
visibilite qui lui conföre sa quasi-simplicite. Aussi Proclus peut-il dire que « le 
Demiurge a cr&& tous les &l&ments l’un dans l’autre tout en conservant leur dis- 
tinction‘! », et de möme un peu plus haut : 


En effet, si tu veux bien examiner chacun des &l&ments, tu verras combien il y en lui de 
melange. L’air par exemple n’est pas simplement subtil, il poss&de aussi de l’&paisseur, de 
la brumosits, de l’aquosite. D’eau non plus n’a pas simplement grande mobilit& : la couche 
la plus basse de l’eau est limoneuse et difficilement mobile. Du feu lui-möme la partie qui se 
me&le äl’aira ressemblance avec l’obtusite de l’air, et cela necessairement car il faut bien que 
le sommet des &löments inferieurs se relie ἃ la base des &l&ments superieurs“”. 


Pour bien comprendre ce dernier passage il faut savoir que Proclus attribue 
ἃ chacun des &l&ments sublunaires une propriöte, trois qualitös ou « puissan- 
ces », soit la « hierarchie » suivante » : 


feu : subtilite (la petitesse des particules), pen6tration (le fait d’&tre aigu), grande mobilite 
air : subtilit&, obtusite, grande mobilite 

eau : densite (ou &paisseur), obtusite, grande mobilit& 

terre : densit&, obtusit&, immobilite. 


Ces qualitös appartiennent aux poly&dres reguliers constitutifs des &l&ments 
(elles ne sont pas les qualit&s qui ἃ un niveau plus fondamental sont les qualitös 
premi6res des &l&ments : visibilite, transparence, humidit6, tangibilite). Chacune 
d’elles est analogue au οδίδ d’un nombre solide semblable, car les &löments sont 
des solides semblables“?. Apparemment pour Proclus, dire du feu qu’il peut par- 
ticiper de l’obtusit&@ qui n’est qu’une des « puissances » appartenant ἃ l’air, c’est 
dire du feu qu’il peut « se mäler ἃ » l’air. Mais je ne m’arröterai pas sur cette ques- 
tion. Je retiens seulement que ce m&lange des &l&ments est une bonne chose en 
ce sens que gräce ἃ lui les &l&öments ne sont pas sEpar&s les uns des autres. Pour- 


60 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., II, 7, 33 ; 44, 15-24. 

61 Proclus, In Tim., II, 51, 29-31 ; soulign& par A.L. 

62 Proclus, In Tim., II, 51, 20 544. ; soulign& par A.L. 

63 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., II, 40, 11-16. Voir Lernoud (2000) 143. 
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tant Proclus n’insiste pas ici beaucoup sur cette fonction positive du melange. 
Ce qu’il souligne, c’est plutöt le fait que la proportion analogique dans le cas des 
el&ments physiques, engag&s dans la mati6re et jamais « purs » en tant que tou- 
jours « m&lange&s », est moins exacte que la proportion math@matique, οἱ il s’agit 
de rapports immateriels“*. Le m&lange est plutöt ici la marque d’une imperfec- 
tion (dans la perspective d’une opposition entre l’intelligible et le sensible). Mais 
on peut avoir une reprösentation fortement positive du m&lange des &l&ments 
ἃ partir du moment οἱ il s’agit de mettre en 6vidence la perfection, l’unite, du 
monde sensible, comme dans cet autre passage du De facie de Plutarque:: 


Vois et examine ... si, en deplacant chaque r&alit& pour la conduire ἃ son lieu naturel, tu ne 
professes pas une philosophie qui d&compose le monde, si tu n’introduis pas la Discorde 
d’Empedocle dans les choses, ou plutöt situ ne dresses les anciens Titans et G&ants contre la 
nature, etsitu ne dösires pas ardemment avoir en spectacle ce dösordre et cette cacophonie 
mythique et effrayante, en placant d’un cöt& tout le lourd et de l’autre tout le löger... La Terre 
n’avait point part ἃ la chaleur, l’eau n’avait point part au souffle, aucun des corps pesants 
n’&tait en haut, aucun des corps l&gers n’&tait en bas, mais les principes“ de l’ensemble des 
realitös ne se m&laient pas, ne s’aimaient pas et constituaient des unites isolees, car ils n’ac- 
ceptaient pas de se combiner les uns avec les autres, ni de former des communautes, mais se 
fuyaient, se detournaient les uns des autres et se laissaient emporter par des mouvements 
singuliers et particuliers, si bien qu’ils &taient dans l’&tat oü se trouvent, d’apres Platon‘®, 
toutes choses en l’absence de Dieu, c’est-ä-dire l’&tat dans lequel se trouvent les corps quand 
illeur manque l’intellect et l’äme, jusqu’ä ce que le Dösirable vienne sur la Nature par un effet 
de la providence, car Affection, Aphrodite et Eros sont advenus, comme le disent Empedocle, 
Parmönide et Hösiode, afin que les corps (sc. les &l&ments) changent de lieux, s’öchangent 
reciproquement leurs qualites, soient amen&s par la nöcessit& les uns au mouvement, les 
autres au repos, soient contraints de ceder et de se deplacer du lieu oü ils sont n6s vers un 
ailleurs meilleur, et ainsi r&alisent l’harmonie et l’unit& de l’univers“”. 


C’est exactement cette idee qui est exprim&e avec les mots ne purior ignis ... 
terras. 


vv. 13-14 : Triplicis naturae ... conectens ... mediam 


Proclus, commentant Timee 35 a 1 sqq.(voir aussi 37 a 3 sqq.), dit explicitement 
que l’essence de l’Äme est « triple » : « Mais cette essence“® de l’Äme, nous voyons 


64 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., II, 51, 2-52, 14. 

65 C’est-ä-dire la terre, l’air, le feu et l’eau. 

66 Platon, Tim., 53b. 

67 Plutarque, De fac., 926 ἃ 9-927 a8 ; soulign& par A.L. 
68 Essence par opposition ἃ puissance et activite. 
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qu’elle est triple (τριφυῆ). Autre en effet est lasubstance (ὕπαρξις) möme de l’Äme, 
autre ’harmonie qui est en elle ... autre enfin la forme de l’Äme qui rösulte de ces 
parties”. » Mais la triplicit6 renvoie avant tout au fait que l’essence (ou substance) 
de l’Äme est « constitu&e de trois Genres : Essence, M&me, Autre”® ». Plus exacte- 
ment l’Äme est compos&e des genres medians : l’Essence mödiane intermödiaire 
entre l’Essence Intelligible et l’Essence Divisible, le Möme median intermödiaire 
entre le M&me indivisible et le Möme divisible, et l’Autre median intermediaire 
entre ]’Autre indivisible et l’Autre divisible : « Puis donc que l’essence de ’Äme 
a &tö& dömontr&e mödiane entre les ötres, il est raisonnable de penser que l’Äme 
sort des Genres de l’ötre - Essence, M&me, Autre - en leur tat median’!. » 
Conectens ... mediam. L’adjectif mediam est attribut du compl&ment d’objet 
animan. On peut hösiter sur le sens de conectens. Ou bien ce verbe exprime l’id&e 
que l’Äme est place au milieu’? ; au milieu pourrait alors signifier au milieu du 
Corps du Monde, en röförence au Timee 34 Ὁ 3 544. οἱ il est dit:« Quant ä l’Ame, 
P’ayant place au centre du Corps du Monde, il l’&tendit ἃ travers le Corps tout entier 
et möme au-delä de lui, et il en enveloppa le Corps”? ». C’est lä traiter de l’associa- 
tion de l’Äme avec le Corps, et non de la creation de l’Äme, qui doit logiguement 
ötre le premier point aborde. Platon lui-mäme dans le Timee ne suit pas cet ordre 
logique et Proclus tente de justifier cette interversion dans l’ordre d’exposition (In 
Tim., II, 103, 29-104, 17). Mais on peut aussi voir dans conectens exprim&e l’id&e 
de « liaison » et comprendre qu’il s’agit de la composition de l’essence de l’Äme ; 
dans ce cas la liaison c’est le m&lange des Genres (l’Essence, le M&me, l’Autre) par 
lequel est crö&e l’Äme. Ce melange produit une entite intermediaire, mediane”“, 
entre le Cröateur (l’Eternel) et le Devenir”°. J’opte pour cette seconde lecture. Sion 
adopte la premiere on est en effet conduit ἃ penser que Bo&ce omet d’&voquer la 
cröation ἃ proprement parler de l’Äme. Il est plus naturel de dire que Bo£ce suit ici 


69 Cf. Proclus, In Tim., 11, 125, 24 546. 

70 Proclus, In Tim., IL, 126, 25 sq. ; IL, 155, 3 sqq. Repos et Mouvement entrent aussi dans le m&- 
lange des εἶπα Genres constitutifs de l’essence de l’Äme. Mais Repos et Mouvement apparaissent 
plutöt avec les activitäs de l’Äme, cf. Proclus, In Tim., II, 135, 21-139, 8, surtout 137, 8-15. 

71 Proclus, In Tim., II, 137, 2 sqq. 

72 Au milieu du monde selon Courcelle (1967), Van der Meeren (2012). 

73 (ΟἿ. aussi Platon, Tim., 36 ἃ 8 544. : le Demiurge « ötendit ἃ l’intörieur de l’Äme tout ce qui est 
corporel, et faisant coincider le milieu du Corps et le milieu de l’Äme, il les mit en harmonie ». 
74 Il faut donner un sens actif ἃ mediam : l’Äme relie ]’Eternel et ce qui devient dans le temps. 
Cuncta moventem montre que l’Äme du Monde transcende par essence tout le Corporel. En möme 
temps elle est cr&&e par Dieu, et donc non öternelle. Le fait d’ötre cre&e n’exclut pas qu’elle soit 
automotrice ; de ce point de vue, le changement de fonction grammaticale est significatif : aux 
vv. 13-14 l’Äme est un complöment objet, aux vv. 15-17 elle est sujet. 

75 Sur ’Äme comme mediät& chez Proclus, cf. In Tim., II, 127, 26-132, 3. 
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le plan donn& par Proclus : (1) la composition de l’Äme”® (= vv. 13 54. : Tu triplicis 
.. animam) ; (2) la division harmonique de l’Äme (= v. 14 : per consona membra 
resolvis et v. 15 : Quae cum secta) ; (3) la forme de l’Äme (= v. 15 : duos motum glo- 
meravit in orbes) ; (4) les activites de l’Äme (= νν. 16-17). 


v. 21: reduci igne 


Redux = ici avaywyıog « &l&vateur”® ». Le « feu &l&vateur » est l’intellect en nous. 
C’est dans les Oracles chaldaiques (frag. 126 des Places) que l!’on trouve cet emploi 
du mot « feu » (πυρσός) pour designer l’intellect en nous, par lequel les ämes par- 
tielles humaines peuvent remonter jusqu’aux dieux et jusqu’a l’Un”?. 


Ces quelques remarques nous conduisent ἃ penser que la source directe de Bo&ce 
est moins le Timee lui-möme que le commentaire de Proclus sur le Timee. Plu- 
sieurs traits proprement procliens (n&oplatoniciens) sont en effet reconnaissa- 
bles dans cet hymne au Dieu cr&ateur : la perspective rösolument tel&ologique 
qui implique l’abandon de toute forme de dualisme et de l’opposition entre deux 
types de causalite radicalement differentes : Dieu et la N&cessite ; l’affirmation de 
la bont& du Cr&ateur comme principe de la cr&ation ; la transcendance absolue de 
Dieu, absolument s&par& d’un Monde sensible qui n’« est » pas au sens propre du 
terme (n’&tant pas « &ternel »), mais « devient » toujours (en un mot : la distinc- 
tion de l’Eternitö et du Temps, de P’Intelligible et du Sensible) ; la sempiternit6 
que Dieu conföre au Monde en exercant sur ce dernier une « royaut& » providen- 
tielle ; le sch&me procession-conversion ; l’exp6rience ultime de la vision unitive 
(v. 24 : In te conspicuos animi defigere visus )®°. U’Hymne lui-möme est une priöre 


76 C’etait dejä l’interprätation de Klingner (1921) 45 : Versiculi 13 et 14, quibus ψυχῆς σύστασις 
continetur, en renvoyant ἃ Platon, Tim., 35 a. 

77 Pour le plan, selon Proclus, de la partie consacree dans le Timee ἃ la creation de l’Äme du 
Monde, cf. Festugiöre (1966-1968) III, 15-20. 

78 Je suis ici Bieler (1957) 52. 

79 C£.p. ex. Proclus, Hymne IV, 2 ; Theol. plat. III, 5, 15 Saffrey-Westerink ; In Alc. 188, 17 54. 
Creuzer (= Proclus. Sur le premier Alcibiade de Platon II, 248 Segonds et lan. 9, p. 396 des Notes 
Complementaires). 

80 Cf£.v.24:« Inte conspicuos animi defigere visus ». Il faut sans hösiter donner un sens actif 
ἃ « perspecuus » (comme ä « mediam » au v. 13). C’est dela m&öme mani£re que le substantif « (la) 
vue » en francais est une forme passive, mais avec un sens actif. Sur l’öpoptie chez Boece, voir 
Schmidt-Kohl (1965) 37-40. 
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philosophique, un hymne « intellectif » et un exercice spirituel dont la finalit& 
est de reconduire l’äme ἃ Dieu. Mais par d’autres traits Bo&ce semble ici plutöt 
medioplatonicien que n&oplatonicien. On pourrait en effet reconnaitre dans cet 
hymne la doctrine medioplatonicienne des trois principes : Dieu, les Idees (le 
Modle), la Matiere. Mais c’est surtout l’ignorance totale de !’Un qui frappe. Bo&ce 
ne celöbre qu’un seul Dieu, le Dieu « cr&ateur du Ciel et de la Terre ». C’estlä aux 
yeux de N&oplatoniciens un Dieu de rang bien inferieur, qui est fort &loign& du 
Premier Principe. Ils condamneront severement ce monotheisme chretien comme 
&tant « un oubli des hierarchies divines®! ». 
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Alexandre Jollien 
La philosophie n’est pas la philosophie c’est 
pourquoi je l’appelle la philosophie 


Naissance d’une vocation 


Je me souviens des couloirs longs et froids de l’institution pour personnes han- 
dicap&es oü, des l’äge de trois ans, j’ai &t& place. Aristote prötendait que l’&ton- 
nement ouvre ä la philosophie. Que r&ver de mieux pour trouver un @lan et se 
lancer amoureusement vers la sagesse ? Pourtant, la naissance d’une vocation 
precaire s’est faite, comme toute naissance, dans la douleur, l’incompr&hension, 
la perplexit& devant une situation qui &chappait ἃ toute explication rationnelle. 
Une question lancinante habitait une töte d&boussol&e : « Pourquoi ? » Pourtant, 
au milieu des boiteux, des paralyses, des nains et des muets, ce qui me trou- 
blait le plus n’ötait pas tant la pr&carite de la condition humaine, la solitude qui 
eloigne malgr& eux les &tres, mais la joie pleine et entiere qui regnait dans les 
coeurs et sur les visages. 

Il me plait dans cette plaquette de leur rendre hommage. L’auteur de ces 
lignes n’est pas un Erudit, encore moins un savant. Il n’est specialiste de rien et 
ne connait aucun sujet ἃ fond. Cependant, la philosophie agit pour lui comme 
une lanterne qui Eclaire ses pas, fatalement chaotiques, et qui le conduit progres- 
sivement vers un peu de paix, mais la paix -- comme nous le verrons -- n’est pas 
la paix, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle la paix. 

Dominique, Hubert, Antonio, Jeröme et bien d’autres furent mes premiers 
maltres en me montrant que la joie est toujours possible, qu’elle tient de l’adh&- 
sion totale ἃ la vie telle qu’elle se propose. Ils ont inscrit dans un coeur meurtri 
le d&sir d’une sagesse, d’une libert&, d’une paix. Ajoutons ἃ cela la moquerie 
quotidienne, l’e&trange sentiment d’&tre &trange et nous avons les ingredients qui 
m’ont pouss@ ἃ entamer des &tudes de philosophie. 

Premier paradoxe : la joie, qui habitait mon coeur lorsque je ne la recher- 
chais pas, s’est &clipsee des lors que j’ai voulu la posseder. Quand je n’avais 
rien ἃ perdre, elle me visitait quotidiennement. Lorsque le sort s’est voulu plus 
clement, elle a failli me döserter. Un pr&tre me dit un jour que j’etais philosophe. 
Des lors, le mot r&sumait pour moi l’&cole de la joie. L’universit& m’etait interdite, 
car je n’avais pas les papiers requis et apr&s maintes tractations, j’ai pu entrer 
a l’Alma Mater de Fribourg. 
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Rencontre avec un maitre' 


Ma vie estudiantine s’est tout d’abord accompagnee d’un repli. J’etais un auditeur 
et un lecteur. J’esp&rais glaner dans les concepts une paix, la fameuse ataraxie 
depeinte avec maitrise par le professeur O’Meara. Cependant, plus j’&coutais mes 
professeurs, plus je me sentais &loign& de mes camarades d’enfance, plus la joie 
demeurait lointaine, perdue. J’adorais apprendre, acquerir de nouvelles connais- 
sances, mais quelque chose manquait radicalement, un suppl&ment d’äme. 

Puis vint la p&riode des examens oü je pus m’entretenir avec le professeur 
O’Meara. Sa chaleur, son humour, son humilite attesterent que j’avais trouve un 
maltre qui prenait le relai de celles et ceux qui m’avaient transmis la joie. J’ado- 
rais descendre les escaliers de la rue Pierre Aeby pour aller trouver le professeur 
de philosophie antique qui m’a transmis la passion de Saint Augustin et le goüt 
pour l’exercice spirituel. Je voyais pour la premiere fois une continuite entre les 
mots du professeur et ses actes pleins de douceur qui inspiraient beaucoup de 
respect. Je repartais du bureau avec ce besoin : me mettre ἃ l’&cole des stoiciens, 
revenir au reel. 

Le professeur O’Meara reprösentait ἃ mes yeux l’incarnation des vertus que je 
m’employais tant bien que mal ἃ cultiver. 565 qualites, sa bienveillance surtout, 
faisaient de lui un maitre de vie, enfin, un vrai ! J’aimais me trouver entre ces 
deux tuteurs qu’&taient Ruedi Imbach et Dominic O’Meara. Aujourd’hui j’ai beau- 
coup oublie des stoiciens, des &picuriens, des sceptiques et des cyniques. Saint 
Augustin me rappelle surtout le nom de mon fils. Peut-&tre doit-il au professeur 
O’Meara son prenom. Pourtant, ma vie s’oriente autour de la philosophie, de 
la recherche de la sagesse. 


La philosophie comme exercice spirituel 


Gräce au professeur O’Meara, j’ai d&couvert la conception de la philosophie 
antique comme un exercice spirituel, une ascese en un mot. Ce fut precisement 
le travail de mon m&moire consacre ἃ Bo£ce. J’aimerais pour exprimer ma grati- 
tude envers le professeur O’Meara dire ici quelques mots de la tradition antique et 


1 Ce petit texte ne poursuit pas un but acad&mique. En outre, ne pouvant plus lire beaucoup 
ἃ cause de mon handicap, des amis me lisent sur CD les ouvrages qui me servent ä vivre. De 
la une certaine difficult&@ a donner syst&matiquement en notes de bas pages les references des 
textes &coutes. Par avance, j’en demande humblement pardon au lecteur et m’abandonne ä sa 
bienveillance. 
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rapporter quelques outils qui m’aident ἃ vivre quotidiennement. D’abord, gräce 
au professeur O’Meara je retrouvais l’intuition de mon enfance. La sagesse doit 
s’accompagner de joie et de bienveillance. La simplicite et la profondeur ne sont 
pas incompatibles et surtout la philosophie aide ἃ vivre. Epicure disait dejä : 
« Vide est le discours du philosophe qui ne soigne aucune affection humaine. 
De mäme en effet qu’une medecine qui ne chasse pas la maladie du corps n’est 
d’aucune utilit&, de möme aussi une philosophie, si elle ne chasse pas l’affection 
de l’äme?. » Philosopher, c’est donc essayer de devenir sage. Le mot est certes 
tomb& en däsuetude. Souvent, il tombe de la bouche des parents pour rappeler 
ἃ l’ordre l’enfant qui n’en fait αὐ ἃ sa t&te. Pourtant, le mot dösigne le bonheur, 
la joie, la libert& d’esprit de celui qui r&unit la sophia et la sophrosyne. 

Et je me souviens d’avoir ri avec le professeur O’Meara devant l’id&al du sage 
pyrrhonien que l’on peut lire sous la plume de Diogene : « Un jour qu’Anaxarque 
&tait tomb& dans un marecage, il (Pyrrhon) continua son chemin sans lui pröter 
main-forte ; mais alors que certains lui en faisaient reproche, Anaxarque lui- 
möme lui fit &loge de son indifference?. » Jer&ve du sang froid de Pyrrhon doubl& 
d’une &thique de l’action qui se refuse tout immobilisme quand l’autre souffre. 
L’id&al du sage, impassible, se retrouve tout au long de la tradition occidentale. 
Les öpicuriens faisaient d’Epicure le sage ἃ vönerer tandis que Socrate constitue 
le sage universel, admir& par toute l’Antiquite. On parle aussi des sept sages qui 
nous ont laiss@ de pr&cieux adages ἃ avoir sous la main en cas de pepin. Cleo- 
bule de Lindos, Solon l’Athönien, Chilon le Lac&d&monien, Pittacos de Mytil&ne, 
Thales de Milet, Bias de Priene et P&riandre, tous peuvent nous apporter secours 
pour assumer les hauts et les bas de l’existence. 

Le professeur O’Meara m’initia aux travaux de A. J. Voelke et de Pierre Hadot 
notamment. Gräce ä eux, la philosophie quittait le ciel &ther& pour constituer un 
appelä 56 rapprocher d’une norme, certes transcendante, mais qui garantissait de 
nous apporter chemin faisant un peu plus de paix et de joie. Le sage c’est cet &tre 
ind&pendant, constant, fid&le ἃ lui-mäme, qui ne 56 döguise pas devant l’autorite, 
ne s’aliene en nulle occasion. On imagine ais&ment l’attraction qu’ont pu exercer 
ces sacres gaillards sur un homme qui luttait pour accepter un handicap. 

J’ai ἃ coeur de laisser sur papier quelques traces des outils existentiels qui, 
quotidiennement, me soutiennent. Qui sait sinotre jeune retrait& pourra y trouver 
quelques sources d’inspiration pour dessiner un art de vivre ou red&couvrir ce 
qu’il a magnifiquement enseign& durant sa carri6re acad&mique ? 


2 Fr. 221 Usener. 
3 Diogene Laärce, IX, 64. 
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Des stoiciens, j’emprunte la distinction fameuse qui ouvre le manuel d’Epic- 
tete. Parmi les choses, certaines d&pendent de nous, d’autres pas. Le poncif se 
retrouve dans bien des introductions ἃ la philosophie. Pourtant, son implication 
existentielle est de taille pour qui sait revisiter chaque jour cette limite. Qu’est-ce 
qui depend veritablement de moi aujourd’hui ? Quelles sont mes ressources ? Oü 
sont mes limites ? 

J’ai longtemps vecu avec le Manuel d’Epictöte en poche. Il fournissait des 
armes, des outils, pour assumer le r&el et comprendre que la libert@ ne consiste 
pas ἃ faire ce que l’on veut, mais ἃ connaltre les r&gles du r&el. En ce sens, le jeu 
d’echecs constitue une bonne all&gorie. Plus le joueur connait les rögles, plus 
il est virtuose et inventif dans l’art de gagner. Et si de l’existence en allait ainsi ? 
D’oü l’inter&t de la physique concue pr&cisöment comme un exercice philosophi- 
que. Marc Aurele disait deja : « Serait-il possible qu’il y ait l’ordre en nous et que 
le dösordre rögne dans le Tout” ? » 

En somme, l’acceptation que les &ducateurs s’&vertuaient en vain ἃ m’ap- 
prendre &tait depeinte de maniere beaucoup plus convaincante chez les stoi- 
ciens, car elle &tait 166 au bonheur, ἃ la joie pour tout dire. Des le chapitre VIII 
de son Manuel, Epictöte disait : « Ne cherche pas ä ce que ce qui arrive arrive 
comme tu le veux, mais veuille que ce qui arrive arrive comme il arrive, ettu seras 
heureux ». On se möprendrait si l’on taxait Epictöte de fataliste ou de rösign6 car, 
precis&ment, la distinction entre ce qui dö&pend de moi et ce qui n’en d&pend pas 
peut ötre un excellent correctif ἃ la tentation du fatalisme &trique. Certes, tout est 
regi par le logos qui gouverne l’univers. Cependant, je ne suis pas sür que savoir 
que le logos parcourt tout le cosmos invite äla d&mission devant la souffrance des 
autres. Je ne suis pas loin de penser le contraire. 

Accepter l’univers et le tragique de l’existence ce n’est donc pas fuir, mais 
plutöt connaitre les regles du monde, en considörant sa place dans l’univers pour 
travailler et devenirlibre, simple et authentique. Sön&que disait ἃ cesujet:«Iln’y 
a pas de mouvement sans cause : s’il en est ainsi, tout arrive par les causes qui 
donnent l’impulsion ; s’il en est ainsi, tout arrive par le destin?. » 

Le stoicisme n’est donc pas une philosophie poussi6&reuse, apanage de quel- 
ques volontaristes aigris. J’aime ἃ pratiquer les exercices que cette Ecole propose. 
ἃ commencer pröcisöment par s’en tenir au röel sans le commenter ni le juger. 
On se souvient de la c&l&bre invitation de Marc Aurele devant les apparats royaux. 


4 Marc Aurele, IV, 27. 
5 SVFI, 952 ; Brehier/Schuhl (1962) 481. 
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Il invite a deconstruire les apparences et ἃ mettre ἃ bas la tendance ἃ l’idolätrie : 
« Cette pourpre, c’est du poil de brebis mouill& du sang d’un coquillage®. » 

Je pourrais continuer longtemps. J’aimerais encore rappeler le precieux outil 
que nous pr&te Horace, A savoir l’exercice du prösent. Il Ecrit : « Que l’äme, heu- 
reuse dans le present, refuse de s’inquieter de ce qui viendra ensuite. Le present, 
songe ἃ le bien disposer, d’un esprit serein. Tout le reste est emport& comme 
un fleuve’ ». Bref, toute la philosophie antique m’invitait ἃ ne pas juger le röel, 
ἃ l’&pouser sans resister pour savourer le present ἃ l’@cart des regrets et des atten- 
tes d&esordonn&es. Cependant, une interrogation sourdait en moi : « Oui, mais 
comment ? » 

Je dois ἃ Ruedi Imbach et Dominic O’Meara d’avoir resserr& le projet de ma 
vie en m’aidant ἃ prendre conscience de l’utilit@ de construire un art de vivre phi- 
losophique que Spinoza resume d’une formule : « Bien faire et se tenir en joie®. » 
Alors d&sormais s’initiait une quäte de la philosophie plus personnelle, loin de 
l’acad&mie. En ce sens, les maitres de l’universit& de Fribourg accomplissaient 
P’invitation de Nietzche : « N’aie cure d’&tre fid&le qu’ä toi-mäme et tu m’auras 
suivi?. » 


La d&öcouverte de la meditation zen 


Contre toute attente, c’est le zen qui m’apprend aujourd’hui ἃ vivre et ἃ appro- 
fondir les intuitions que je viens d’exposer tres brievement. Une experience 
furtive m’a montr& que la paix de l’äme, qu’avec acharnement je cherchais via des 
concepts et la röflexion, &tait deja la, donn6e, offerte. Elle nous precede. Il me 
plait de dessiner en ces pages quelques rapprochements et de montrer qu’une 
tradition venue d’ailleurs peut contribuer ἃ approfondir la nötre. 

Aujourd’hui le zen est entach& d’exotisme, r&cupere ἃ des fins publicitaires 
pour vanter un confort hedoniste, une tranquillit6 confortable. ἃ la base, il n'est 
pas cela. Radical, exigeant, il lutte contre toute id&alisation, toute theorisation du 
reel pour mieux le vivre. Me plalt en lui, pr&cisöment l’id&e d’exercice spirituel. 
On connaft la tradition du koan, sorte d’enigme qui pousse l’el&ve a depasser ses 
categories mentales pour ätre dans la vie. Aussi, un jour un maitre frappa du pied 
dans un bidon et demanda ἃ son &l&ve de quoi il s’agissait. L’&l&ve eut beau jeu de 


6 Marc Auräle, III, 11 

7 Horace, Odes, II, 16, 35. 

8 Spinoza, Ethique, IV, 50, scholies. 

9 Nietzsche, Le σαὶ savoir, prologue, $ 7. 
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repondre : «la vacuite ». Εἴ son enseignant de refuser chacune des r&ponses [Π6ο- 
riques que le disciple proposait au ἢ] des mois. Un jour, l’apprenti n’en pouvant 
plus frappa dans le bidon et le maitre de dire : « C’est ca. » J’y trouve une lumi- 
neuse invitation quand il s’agit de parler de la pratique de la philosophie. Nous 
pouvons parler ἃ l’envi de la sagesse, mais taper dans le bidon des philosophes 
revient ἃ changer de mode de vie, ἂ progresser, ἃ s’exercer. 

Dans le Soütra du Diamant, une phrase me convertit sans cesse et durable- 
ment. Elle peut präter ἃ rire, passer pour incongrue, elle me sauve quotidienne- 
ment. Lisons : « De ces r&alit@s du Bouddha qu’on appelle r&alites du Bouddha, 
le tathagata a dit qu’elles ne sont pas des r&alitös du Bouddha et c’est bien 
pourquoi on les appelle τόδ! 65 du Bouddha'®. » La formule pourrait r&sumer 
toute la pratique que j’essaie de suivre au quotidien : « Le Bouddha n’est pas 
le Bouddha, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle le Bouddha. » Un bref d&tour par la vie 
quotidienne permet peut-&tre de comprendre la radicalit& du refrain du Soütra 
du Diamant que je tente d’appliquer ἃ tout ce que je vis. « Ma femme n’est pas ma 
femme, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle ma femme. » C’est une fois que je sais que je 
fige, que j’enferme la realit@ dans les mots que je peux utiliser les mots. 

Le Bouddha invite ἃ la non-fixation. Tout bouge, tout change. Mon mental 
cependant, est &pris de permanence d’oü une souffrance inouie. Dans un bus 
plein ἃ craquer, on se moque de moi et voilä que le Soütra agit : « Le handicap 
n’est pas le handicap, c’est pourquoi je ’appelle le handicap. » La phrase est tout 
simplement göniale, car elle interdit la fixation dans l’infirmite tout en excluant 
le danger &norme de la banalisation. L’exercice spirituel devient alors d’oser 
la non-fixation. La joie que je cherche n’est pas la joie, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle 
la joie. Car du moment que je fige la joie, je l’enferme dans un concept, je me 
coupe de celle qui m’est donne&e ici et maintenant, au-delä des pr&jug&s et de mes 
attentes. 

Jaurais peine ἃ dire tout ce que cette intuition (qui n’est pas une intuition 
c’est pourquoi je l’appelle une intuition) peut apporter dans la vie. Elle aide ἃ ne 
s’installer nulle part, ni dans la joie ni dans la tristesse pour vivre dans l’ins- 
tant present, sans le juger ni le commenter. Je dis souvent que j’ai trois maitres 
zen ἃ la maison, mes trois enfants qui connaissent dejäa la non-fixation. Quand 
115 pleurent, ils pleurent, quand 115 rient, ils rient. Voilä donc l’exercice spirituel 
supr&me : se donner au reel sans s’opposer ἃ lui. Precisons lä encore que cette 
posture qui n’est pas une posture nous rend &@minemment actifs. En presence 
d’une difficulte, je peux dilapider mon @nergie ἃ commenter le reel, ἃ nourrir les 
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regrets ou, au contraire, poser un acte, am&liorer la situation. La non-fixation, 
c’est peut-&tre cela. Mais ne fixons rien, möme pas la non-fixation ! 

Pratiquer le Soütra du Diamant demeure un exercice privil&gie ἃ mes yeux 
pour voir ler&el avec un regard renouvel&. Chaque soir je m&dite avec mes enfants 
quatre minutes durant. L’ascöse commence töt et ἃ petite dose. Pour seule consi- 
gne : les enfants savent qu’ils doivent tout laisser passer. Une peur se löve, on 
la laisse ötre sans r&agir. Un d6sir surgit, on le laisse s’&teindre. Bref, on laisse 
tout passer. Voilä l’exercice le plus difficile ἃ re&aliser pour quelqu’un qui a baign& 
dans le volontarisme ! Accepter le r&el peut ätre quelque chose de doux, cariln’y 
arienä faire. 

Me plait dans le zen, l’id&e que s’asseoir calmement sans vouloir agir est d&jä 
un exercice spirituel. Juste rester la, sans fabriquer quoi que ce soit, sans möme 
vouloir s’edifier, nous transforme malgr& nous. S’il fallait resumer la pratique du 
zen, je parlerais de trois principes. J’ai trouv& le premier dans le Soütra de 1 Ἐ5- 
trade du sixieme patriarche Houei-Neng. Il dit : « Des que l’on s’arröte sur une 
pensee, le flux des pens&es s’arröte aussi imme&diatement et cela se nomme atta- 
chement!!. » Souvent croit-on que la meditation consiste ἃ vider l’esprit, & repri- 
mer les pens&es, ἃ chasser les representations. Pourtant, Houei-Neng montre que 
la nature du mental consiste en une cascade de pensö&es. Une fois de plus, il s’agit 
de laisser ätre cette cascade sans lutter, la voir tranquillement passer. Si mon 
esprit passe du coq ἃ l’äne, iln’y ἃ aucun probl&me. Le tout est d’accueillir dans 
un esprit vaste tout ce qui survient sans se fixer, sans commenter, sans saisir ni 
rejeter. 

Je ne m’ötendrai pas sur le deuxi&me principe que j’emprunte au Soütra du 
Diamant. Je viens d’&voquer la non-fixation. Je ne serre pas deux fois la m&me 
main quand j’embrasse mon fils. Mes cat&gories mentales, mes prejug&s enfer- 
ment le τόρ]. Des lors, l’exercice revient ä se degager de tout pour laisser &tre 
le monde et &tre avec lui. Le philosophe aspire ἃ l’ataraxie, ἃ 18 sagesse, au repos. 
Et le Soütra du Diamant peut le mettre en garde en lui montrant qu’il projette, 
qu’il cherche ce qu’il veut trouver au lieu de s’ouvrir äce qui est. La sagesse n’est 
pas la sagesse, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle la sagesse... 

Yunmen disait : « Quand tu marches, marche. Quand tu es assis, sois assis. » 
Autant dire que nous ne sommes pas souvent ἃ notre affaire, rarement prösents 
au reel. Ce troisi&me principe consiste ἃ revenir au prösent sans cesse, ἃ s’abstenir 
de le commenter pour se laisser vivre en lui complötement. 

N serait hasardeux ἃ partir de ce petit rösum& de comparer la tradition de 
la philosophie zen avec l’ascöse pratiqu&e dans la philosophie grecque. Cepen- 
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dant, l’essentiel de la pratique implique un rapport au present, une simplicite du 
regard que l’on trouve chez maints philosophes. Marc Aure&le me convertit ä ce 
regard : « Agir, parler, penser toujours, comme quelqu’un qui peut sur l’heure 
sortir de la vie. Accomplis chaque action de ta vie comme si c’&tait la derniere, en 
te tenant &loign& de toute l&g&rete. Ce qui apporte la perfection de la maniere de 
vivre, c’est de passer chaque jour de la vie comme si c’etait le dernier?. » 

L’art de vivre, l’ascöse consiste ici ἃ en faire moins. Ne pas multiplier l’atti- 
rail d’exercices spirituels, mais juste &tre davantage present au monde. Sekkei 
Harada rösume : « Asseyez-vous donc et ne pensez pas ἃ mieux vous s’asseoir. 
Vous voudriez vous asseoir mieux. Si vous n’aimez pas la facon dont vous ätes 
assis, acceptez-le et vivez-le ainsi!?! » 

Ne rien ajouter au r@el, quitter peu ἃ peu les illusions, les pr&jug&s que l’on 
projette sur le monde pour se donner totalement ἃ lui. Contre toute attente, je 
trouve sous la plume d’un pape la möme intuition. Dans son Journal de l’äme, 
Jean XXI Ecrit a la date du 23 d&cembre 1962 : « Aujourd’hui a &t& moins mal 
qu’hier. Demain doit &tre meilleur qu’aujourd’hui et ainsi de suite avec la gräce 
de Dieu. J’insiste sur un principe auquel je ne penserai jamais assez. Je dois faire 
chaque chose, r&citer chaque priere, observer chaque rögle comme si je n’avais 
rien d’autre ἃ faire, comme si le Seigneur m’avait mis au monde uniquement pour 
bien faire cette action et qu’a son bon accomplissement 6tait attach&e ma sancti- 
fication sans tenir compte de ce qui pr&cede ou de ce qui suit!*. » 


Houei-Neng et la non-fixation 


J’ai a coeur d’approfondir en ces lignes quelques outils emprunt6s ἃ la tradition 
zen. Pour ce faire, je souhaite me concentrer sur le Soütra de l’Estrade de Houei- 
Neng le sixieme patriarche. Assur&ment la moisson peut ätre riche et les exercices 
spirituels abondants. 

La Tradition veut que Houei-Neng füt le fondateur de l’&cole du Chan du sud. 
Son pre, fonctionnaire dans le sud de la Chine fut banni et trös mort töt, cejeune 
orphelin ne en 638 est contraint de vendre du bois pour nourrir sa mere. Un jour, 
ce jeune illettr& entend dans la rue un passage du Soütra du Diamant. Alors il 
connaitra sa premiere illumination. Il me plait que Houei-Neng accede ἃ l’illumi- 
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nation d’une mani6ere subite, sans pr&paration intellectuelle, j’allais dire. Dans 
le Soütra de l’Estrade est recueilli son enseignement. 

D’abord, j’y trouve une invitation ἃ, encore une fois, assumer le röel tel qu’il 
se propose et ä ne pas faire de trop grandes differences entre le sage et l’homme 
dela rue. Le patriarche dit au chapitre 36 : « ’homme qui r&ellement pratique ne 
voit pas les d&fauts des autres. Ceux qui voient les defauts des autres ne font que 
contempler leurs propres d@fauts. » Et notre saint homme de rajouter : « L’erreur 
d’autrui est autant mon erreur que mon erreur est &videmment la mienne. Il suffit 
de se debarrasser de la pens&e nägative pour Ecraser les passions. » On rejoint 
ici l’intuition du bouddhisme. Tout est ἃ la nature de Bouddha et il ne s’agit pas 
d’ajouter quelque chose ἃ l’esprit, mais de se d&pouiller de tout ce quil’entrave et 
l’entache. Autrement dit, nous sommes d&ja la paix interieure, la joie, la s6renite. 
Et il ne s’agit pas de forger une personnalite, mais plutöt de se delester de tout ce 
qui nous empäche d’ätre ce que nous sommes profond@ment. 

Dans un tout autre contexte, un auteur cher ἃ Dominic O’Meara donne une 
parole qui a une force de conversion magnifique : « Situ ne vois pas encore ta 
propre beaut6, fais comme le sculpteur d’une statue qui doit devenir belle : il 
enleve ceci, il gratte cela, il rend tel endroit lisse, il nettoie tel autre, jusqu’a ce 
qu’il fasse apparaitre le beau visage dans la statue. De la m&me mani£re, toi aussi, 
enl&ve tout ce qui est superflu, redresse ce qui est oblique, purifiant tout ce quieest 
ten&breux pour le rendre brillant, et ne cesse de sculpter ta propre statue jusqu’a 
ce que brille en toi la clart& divine de la vertu [...]. Situ es devenu cela |...], n’ayant 
plus interieurement quelque chose d’etranger qui soit m&lange ἃ toi |...] si tu te 
vois devenu ainsi [...], regarde en tendant ton regard. Car seul un tel oeil peut 
contempler la Beaut&"°. » 

Houei-Neng autant que Plotin me suggerent une ascöse, du d&pouillement, de 
la liberation. Le sixi&me patriarche entend esquisser dans son livre une möthode 
pour tendre ἃ l’illumination, ἃ la deprise de soi, ἃ la libert& totale en d’autres 
termes. Au chapitre 34, il Ecrit : « C’est dans notre intime r&el que se trouvent les 
merites -- accomplissements et puissance : voir l’essence est accomplissement, 
rester dans l’ögalit& est puissance. C’est, ἃ l’interieur de soi, voir la bouddheöite 
et, ἃ l’extörieur, pratiquer le respect. » Plutöt que de s’edifier, il s’agit ici de voir 
son essence originaire pour r&aliser la simplicit& du r&el. La compr&hension juste 
est la pratique. Et l’exercice premier et ultime consiste ἃ contempler son esprit. 
Pour Houei-Neng, l’essence de l’homme est connaissance. Nous sommes tous des 
egares qui ne comprenons pas que nos esprits ne different en rien de celui du 
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sage. Tous, nous avons la nature de Bouddha, le bon comme le möchant, le riche 
comme le pauvre. 

Pour acceder ä cette juste compr&hension, il s’agit de d&pouiller, de decaper 
notre regard pour retrouver des yeux neufs, non voil&s. Au chapitre 35, il est Ecrit: 
« Pour les illumines, tous les lieux se valent. Siseulement nous avions l’espritlibre 
de toute impuret6, la terre pure d’Occident ne se trouverait pas si loin d’ici. » 


Se debarrasser des concepts, un exercice spirituel 


Le postulat qui devient une experience pour le pratiquant, c’est que nous parti- 
cipons tous de la nature de Bouddha et qu’il s’agit de descendre au fond du fond 
pour se rejoindre. Le Zen est loin de la construction de soi. Il s’agit de d&couvrir, 
de laisser apparaitre ce que nous sommes de6ja. 

Contre toutes attentes, cette intuition rejoint maints auteurs de l’Occident. 
Spinoza d’abord. L’auteur de ?’Ethique &crit en effet que la beatitude n’a pas de 
commencement. En effet, celle-ci r@gne pleine et entiere dans l’esprit humain, 
mais est souvent dissimul&e par les passions tristes. Et le philosophe hollan- 
dais de critiquer notre propension ἃ comparer les choses, ἃ bätir des id&aux qui 
servent ä disqualifier le rel. Il s’agit pour lui de changer de regard, de libörer 
l’esprit pour embrasser le tout qui est la r&alite, la nature. Le bonheur d&s lors 
procede plus d’une d&couverte que d’une quö£te. Il s’agit d’elargir le regard pour 
qu’il comprenne le monde en sachant qu’il est compris en lui. 

Spinoza, tout en dessinant l’id&al d’un sage libre, serein et joyeux, fustige les 
etiquettes — le bien, le mal - Erigees en valeurs autonomes, coup&es du monde, 
eloign&es de l’action des hommes. Pour ätre libre, il s’agit de connaitre les affects 
et les passions, de s’en former une id&e claire et distincte. La connaissance pure 
rend actif. Prendre conscience de son ali@nation, puiser sa force dans son dösir 
de joie lib&rent d&ja. Lintellect n’est pas ici congedie, mais donn& au d6sir de joie 
a qui il peut donner sa force et sa liberte. 

Le paradoxe est total. Spinoza, qui redige son oeuvre majeure sous la forme 
d’un traite de geomätrie, dessine un art de vivre qui donne toute sa valeur 
ἃ la joie, ἃ la b&atitude et au dösir. Au livre IV, ἃ la proposition LXIV, Spinoza 
dit: «La connaissance du mal est une connaissance inad&quate. » En jugeant un 
&venement mauvais nous temoignons par lä que nous le möconnaissons, nous 
ne savons pas en faire bon profit. La notion de mal rel&ve d’une id&e confuse, 
inad&quate. [’homme libre, c’est celui qui connait le monde sans le juger. Ce 
qui ne lui est pas favorable n’est pas jug& par lui comme mauvais. Son savoir se 
d&ploie plutöt dans l’exercice d’assumer la difficulte, voire tout bonnement de 
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Peviter. Spinoza est le maitre du präsent, il nous rend ἃ ce qui est par delä tout 
le fatras passionnel que l’imagination, la folle du logis, appose sur le r&el qui, 
pour Spinoza, releve de la perfection. 

Le Zen emploie souvent l’expression : « Sans but ni esprit de profit. » Ä lire 
l’Ethique de Spinoza, je crois d&celer la möme intuition. Souvent, pour ne pas dire 
toujours, nous agissons en vue d’autre chose, par peurdela punition ou parattrait 
du profit. Möme les moralismes nous promettent l’enfer ou le paradis pour nous 
inciter ἃ l’action. Dans le livre V äla proposition XLII, Spinoza 6&crit : « La b&ati- 
tude n’est pas la r&compense de la vertu, mais la vertu m&me. » Voilä une conver- 
sion radicale pour qui s’escrime ἃ ötre vertueux pour goüter enfin le bonheur et 
la paix de l’äme. Spinoza est un antidote radical pour celui qui consid£re la vertu 
comme une corve@e. Au livre V ἃ la proposition XLII, l’auteur a cette magnifique 
phrase : « Ce n’est pas parce que nous contrarions les app&tits lubriques que nous 
jouissons de la b&atitude ; mais au contraire, c’est parce que nous jouissons d’elle 
que nous pouvons contrarier les app&tits lubriques. » L’art de vivre, l’ascöse, ne 
s’impose pas et ce n’est pas le renoncement qui mene ἃ la joie, mais la joie qui 
mene au dötachement, lequel ouvre ἃ la beatitude. 

Autant dire qu’il s’agit d’aller bien, de posseder un minimum vital pour se 
lancer dans l’exercice de la liberte. Ici le cercle est vertueux. La joie nourrit la joie. 
Quand les moralistes peuvent nous accabler d&s le d&part, Spinoza vient all&ger 
les consciences. 

Lorsqu’on pratique la meditation Zen, il s’agit d’adopter une juste posture, 
sans tension, ni raideur, ni laxisme. Juste &tre assis. L’exercice qui n’en est pas un 
consiste a se concentrer sur le souffle ou plutöt ἃ ötre attentif ἃ celui-ci, ἃ cette vie 
qui va et vient en moi. Le debutant comptera l’expiration pour essayer de ne pas 
se laisser embarquer par les distractions mentales, les desirs desordonnös ou les 
passions obscurcisantes. Le but, qui ne doit pas ätre vis& par le volontarisme, c’est 
de sortir peu ou prou du cinema mental qui plaque sur la r&alit& des &tiquettes. 
Si Socrate nous invite ἃ la connaissance de soi, οἱ les maitres zen nous convient 
ἃ d&couvrir notre vraie nature, C’est sans nous en former une id&e intellectuelle 
preconcue. Il s’agit de se trouver sans se chercher, d’oser quitter les rep&res pour 
embrasser la r&alit& telle qu’elle se presente ici et maintenant. Ici nulle posture, 
aucunerecette, ce serait prendre un mauvais depart. L’exercice est plutöt radical, 
il s’agit juste d’ötre sans juger, de laisser l’esprit large ouvert pour qu’il accueille 
ce qui se prösente sans jugement aucun. 

En jugeant le monde, on se coupe de lui et on tombe dans l’illusion d’un 
dualisme radical qui nous laisse croire que nous sommes des r&alit&s autonomes. 
Chaque instant est unique ; de möme, qu’il fasse beau, qu’il pleuve ou qu’il fasse 
chaud, chaque instant est un, il s’agit de vivre d’instant en instant. L’&veil ne s’ob- 
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tient pas. Iln’y a pas de voie toute trac&e, on peut le connaitre ἃ chaque instant, 
quelles que soient les circonstances. 

Lä encore les pr&jugös qui dessinent un ideal lointain nous empächent d’ac- 
ceder ἃ cette qualit& d’ötre infiniment simple. Un koan zen rapporte l’histoire d’un 
renard qui assistait toujours ἃ la pr&dication d’un maitre. Sans nul doute vou- 
lait-il cesser de vivre dans sa condition. Le koan nous pose la question : que peut 
faire un renard pour ätre autre chose qu’un renard ? En d’autres termes, il s’agit 
de se liberer m&me des notions comme celle de lib&ration, de b&atitude pour &tre 
totalement libre et d&pris. 


Äl’öcole de Maitre Eckhart 


«Libre et depris ». Voila precis6ment des expressions qui reviennent sous la plume 
de Maitre Eckhart, mystique chretien du XIII® si&cle. Tout au long de son ceuvre, 
il invite le croyant ἃ πη d&tachement radical vis-a-vis des choses cr&&es. Lui aussi 
se trouve fort &loign& du moralisme et des id&aux psychologisants. Dans son 
premier sermon allemand, il commente le passage de l’Evangile oü Jesus chasse 
les marchands du Temple. Pour Eckhart, le message est clair, il s’agit d’öter de 
l’äme toutes les tourterelles et choses semblables. Lisons : « C’est ainsi que devrait 
se tenir ’homme qui voudrait se trouver receptif a la verit@ supr&me et vivant 
la sans avant et sans apr6s et sans ätre entrav& par toutes ces oeuvres et toutes 
ces images dont il eüt jamais connaissance, depris et libre, recevant ἃ nouveau 
dans ce maintenant le don divin et ’engendrant en retour sans obstacles dans 
cette m&me lumi6re avec une louange de gratitude en notre Seigneur J&sus-Christ. 
Ainsi seraient &cart&es les tourterelles, c’est-ä-dire obstacles et attachements au 
moi propres ἃ toutes les oeuvres qui n&anmoins sont bonnes, en quoi ’homme 
ne cherche rien de ce qui est sien. C’est pourquoi notre Seigneur dit avec grande 
bonte& : ‘Enlevez-moi ca, debarrassez-moi ca !’, comme s’il voulait dire : cela est 
bon, cependant cela dresse des obstacles'®. » 

Maitre Eckhart nous invite ἃ la pauvrete d’un esprit libre. Dans ses Conseils 
spirituels, il dit : « Veux-tu savoir ce qu’est un homme vraiment pauvre ? Cet 
homme est vraiment pauvre en esprit qui peut bien se passer de ce qui n’est pas 
necessaire. C’est pourquoi [Diogöne], qui 6tait assis nu dans son tonneau, dit au 
grand Alexandre qui rögnait sur le monde entier : ‘Je suis un bien plus grand sei- 
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gneur que toi, car j’ai dedaigne plus de choses que tu n’en as jamais possed£e. Ce 
que tu estimes grand ἃ posseder m’est trop petit ἃ möpriser.’ » 

Au fond, la tradition zen, comme Maitre Eckhart, nous invite ἃ un d&pouille- 
ment radical. Finalement, la d&marche consiste ἃ avancer en osant la nudite int&- 
rieure quand le danger toujours prösent consiste ἃ se revätir trop rapidement de 
concepts, de th&ories. Houei-Neng, au chapitre 35 du Soütra de l’Estrade ose dire: 
« Quand il n’y a plus ni moi ni autrui, le mont M&rou s’&croule ». Plus tard, Houei- 
Neng ajoute au chapitre 42: « L’esprit humain n’est pas la pens@e, mais le vide et 
la paix qui forment le fond de la pens&e. Se detacher des vues fausses, voila donc 
‘Punique cause de cette grande chose’ ». 

Loin de construire une sagesse, de l’importer, d’imiter, il s’agit de relächer, de 
laisser le monde et ötre le monde. Houei-Neng, avec humour, rappelle au chapi- 
tre 53 que: « Qui cherche le Bouddha hors de soi-m&me sans aspirer au r&el battra 
la campagne comme un superbe cr&tin. » 

Un autre soütra ven£ere par la tradition zen essaie de depeindre sans rien 
figer cet &tat d’esprit. Il s’agit du Soütra de la liberte inconcevable qui recueille 
les enseignements du maitre de maison Vimalakirti. D’abord, la dramaturgie du 
texte rev&t un caractöre tres dröle. En effet, la rumeur veut que l’adepte laic Vima- 
lakirti soit malade. Le Bouddha mande ses plus grands disciples d’aller prendre 
des nouvelles du grand sage. Or, aucun des illustres &l&ves du Bouddha n’ose 
se rendre au chevet de ce redoutable interlocuteur tant sa sagesse est grande et 
qu’elle tranche comme le diamant tout pseudo-savoir. 

Le maitre de maison nous donne quelques indications pour &purer notre 
rapport au r&el. Par exemple, au chapitre 3, il dit : « Le Reel n’a pas de ‘mien’ 
puisqu’il s’est d&tach& de tous les objets du ‘moi’. » L’exercice spirituel que 
propose ici Vimalakirti, c’est de se d&barrasser de toute appropriation du reel. Je 
me souviens des paroles du maitre lorsque je prends la main de « ma » femme, 
lorsque je serre « mon » enfant dans « mes » bras. 

Il me plait de lire chaque livre de spiritualit& ou de philosophie en partant 
ala quäte d’outils spirituels, d’exercices qui convertissent tout l’ätre et se tradui- 
sent en actes dans la vie quotidienne. Les soütras en abondent. Pour s’avancer 
dans l’asc&se, puisque ce n’est pas le renoncement qui mene ἃ 18 joie, mais la joie 
qui conduit au dötachement, il convient peut-&tre, en route, de savourer les plai- 
sirs pour y puiser de la force. 

Au chapitre IV, le maitre de maison Vimalakirti parlant ἃ douze mille jeunes 
de&esses, dit combien sont impermanents les objets sensoriels. II &nume6re ensuite 
les plaisirs du Dharma que je me plais ἃ &nume£rer ici int@gralement tant ils 
peuvent donner naissance ἃ une asc6se joyeuse: 
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Le plaisir de toujours placer sa confiance dans 
le Bouddha. 


Le plaisir de vouloir &couter le Dharma. 

Le plaisir d’honorer la Communaute. 

Le plaisir de se dötacher des objets attirants. 

Le plaisir de tenir les cing agrögats pour des brigands pleins de rancoeur. 

Le plaisir de constater que les quatre &l&ments sont pareils ἃ des serpents venimeux. 

Le plaisir de considörer la perception sensorielle comme un hameau dö6sert. 

Le plaisir de suivre et de persöv£rer le sens de ]’Eveil. 

Le plaisir de faire le bien des ätres. 

Le plaisir de ven&rer son maitre spirituel. 

Le plaisir d’&tre immensäment gän&reux. 

Le plaisir de respecter fermement sa discipline. 

Le plaisir d’&tre doux et patient. 

Le plaisir de rassembler des racines de bien avec diligence. 

Le plaisir d’&tre parfaitement concentre. 

Le plaisir de s’illuminer dans la connaissance immacul6e. 

Le plaisir d’immensifier son esprit d’Eveil. 

Le plaisir de soumettre les demons. 

Le plaisir d’abolir les &motions nögatives. 

Le plaisir de purifier sa terre de bouddha. 

Le plaisir de pratiquer toutes les vertus pour produire les marques majeures et mineures 
de la beaut& parfaite. 

Le plaisir d’orner le tröne quintessentiel de l’Eveil. 

Le plaisir d’&couter sans crainte les enseignements les plus profonds. 

Le plaisir de passer les trois portes de la libert& au moment opportun. 

Le plaisir d’&tre proche de ses condisciples. 

Le plaisir de se trouver avec d’autres que ses condisciples sans &prouver la moindre göne. 

Le plaisir de prot&ger les amis qui font le bien. 

Le plaisir du coeur joyeux et pur. 

Le plaisir de s’exercer aux innombrables m&thodes des auxiliaires de l’Eveil””. 


Me plait que, dans ce texte, tout soit reconverti, que l’asc&se et la pratique spiri- 
tuelle apparaissent avant tout comme un plaisir, une joie fondatricequidonne un 
nouvel Elan ἃ l’exercice et l’art de vivre. Nul renoncement, aucune privation pour 
esprit libre et degag& qui chemine dans la grande sagesse. Vimalakirti n’appelle 
pas ἃ un volontarisme, mais ἃ un retournement, une conversion interieure radi- 
cale. 

Le paradoxe est que le sage change totalement son regard sur le monde sans 
se distinguer de ’homme ordinaire. Il s’engage pour l’autre, veut l’aider äce qu’il 
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parvienne ἃ voir l’inexistence du moi qui est la source de la libert& inconcevable. 
Le sage va plus loin, il sait l’inexistence de toute pratique et continue cependant 
ἃ instruire. Le premier pas, c’est d&ja se d&partir des oppositions rapides « moi », 
«toi», « pur», «impur », « liberation », « non-liberation ». 

Möme I’Eveil peut devenir un obstacle ἃ la lib&ration, pröcisöment quand 
il est idealise, chosifie. Vimalakirti denonce et pourfend sans cesse ce danger. 
Le texte est clair : « Ne plus avoir alors quelque opinion philosophique que ce 
soit, c’est bien cela qu’on appelle supr&öme offrande du Dharma*. » 


Un progrediens qui avance, pas ä pas 


J’aimerais rappeler un dernier point ἃ l’heure de conclure ce petit article qui tente 
de recueillir quelques &l&ments pour dessiner un art de vivre. Le grand Dogen 
a cette formule cölöbre qui rösume magnifiquement le chemin spirituel : « Etudier 
la Voie, c’est s’&tudier soi-möme. S’etudier soi-möme, c’est s’oublier soi-m&me. 
S’oublier soi-m&me, c’est &tre illumine par toute chose. » Pourquoi s’engager sur 
le chemin des exercices spirituels ? ἃ quoi bon pratiquer une ascöse si cela ne 
nous rend pas plus proches de l’autre, plus aimant ? 

Les motivations qui conduisent ἃ s’initier au zen -- ou embrasser une reli- 
sion -- peuvent ätre trös ambigües. Loin de laisser se dissiper l’ego, notre tendance 
cong£nitale au narcissisme, la pratique peut laisser accroire que nous sommes 
des supermen qui ont triomph& des passions. C’est pourquoi Vimalakirti opere 
comme un antidote, un purgatif ἃ toute la presomption, ἃ tous les faux departs. 

C’est l’ego, presque moribond, qui veut encore la destruction de l’ego pour 
diminuer sa souffrance. Autant parler d’un suicide. La vraie pratique se r&alise 
d’instant en instant sans esprit de profit, sans volonte de gain. Elle est gratuite. 
Le reste est donn& de surcroit, en abondance. Houei-Neng dit bien au chapitre 53: 
« Il suffit de naitre ni mobile, ni immobile, ni n&, ni disparu, ni 4116 ni venu, ni 
oui ninon, ni ici ni ailleurs ; il suffit de rester ἃ l’aise, paisible et silencieux pour 
pratiquer sur la grande voie. » 

Et les plaisirs du Dharma sont toujours solidaires. Ils nous ouvrent, dilatent 
nos vues &triqu&es. Dans l’antiquit& gr&co-romaine, l’amitie avait une vertu libe- 
ratrice. Il n’est que lire l’Ethigue ἃ Nicomaque pour s’en convaincre. Houei-Neng 
parle d’amis dans le bien. Que fait l’ami dans le bien ? Et qu’est-ce que l’ami dans 
le bien ? [εἰ me revient le refrain du Soütra du Diamant : « L’ami dans le bien 
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n’est pas l’ami dans le bien, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle ami dans le bien ». Vouloir 
le d&finir serait l’instrumentaliser, le röifier. 

L’ami dans le bien, c’est peut-ötre celui qui nous invite ἃ la non-fixation, 
precisement, en nourrissant un regard qui ne juge jamais et ne röduit pas l’ami. 
Ce guide est un trösor. Il nous decentre, nous deplace sans cesse. T’amitie s’ac- 
compagne toujours de gratuite. Bien que l’exercice spirituel se conjugue toujours 
ala premiere personne et dans le prösent, l’ami dans le bien empöche l’individu 
de se limiter ἃ lui-m&me. 

Le reflexe serait peut-&tre de bien s’entourer. De rep&rer et de mettre la main 
sur nombres d’amis dans le bien pour cheminer plus libre et plus joyeusement 
dans la vie. Pourtant, l’exercice spirituel consisterait plutöt ἃ se demander pour 
qui puis-je ötre ici et maintenant un ami dans le bien ? Mais l’un n’empäche pas 
/’autre. Ici le d&pouillement delivre aussi. Le sage est sans doute celui qui nourrit 
un amour inconditionnel ἃ l’ögard de l’autre. II ne demande rien, ne röclame rien, 
n’exige rien. Aimer l’autre de telle maniere est le sommet de la libert& de celui qui 
est libre de tout, libre de lui. 

Seneque dit dans la Lettre ἃ Lucilius IX que bien de nos amities ne sont que 
des relations d’affaires et que d&s que passe l’interät, passe aussi l’amitie. Les 
exercices spirituels contribuent assur&ment ä nous rendre davantage capables 
d’etre de veritables amis dans le bien. Etre libre ἃ l’&gard d’autrui, c’est &tre veri- 
tablement en mesure de vivre radicalement cette bienveillance totale, denu&e de 
tout esprit de calcul : « Je t’aime sans condition. L’amiti& ne se m6rite pas. Elle se 
donne. » 

Je le sens bien, ma tenue de route dans cet article laisse ἃ d6sirer. J’ai ἃ coeur 
simplement de dessiner quelques grandes voies d’une spiritualit@ du d&pouille- 
ment, de la nudit& interieure. La tradition du zen et Maitre Eckhart sont une 
source vivante pour s’abreuver, se purifier, s’all&ger. Il me plait d’etablir quelques 
passerelles entre ces deux traditions. 

J’aimerai souligner un dernier point. Le d&pouillement, la cessation de lutte, 
en un mot l’abandon ἃ l’instant pr&sent ne constitue pas une attitude passive de 
rösignation, maisau contraire uneinvitationädevenir &minemmentactif. D’abord, 
il s’agit certes de n’ötre point obsed£ par l’avenir. Maitre Eckhart dans son sermon 
5bdit:« Je dis en verite : Tant que tu op6res tes oeuvres pour le royaume des 
cieux, ou pour Dieu, ou pour ta b&atitude &ternelle, donc, ἃ proprement parler, 
du dehors, tu n’es vraiment pas droitement. On pourra bien te supporter, mais 
le meilleur n’est pas 1ä'?. » Le mystique invite donc ἃ vivre ä un niveau qui quitte 
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les röflexes et les automatismes qui nous font agir toujours en vue de quelque 
chose et nous exilent du prösent. 

Dans le zen existe un principe qui veut que tout doit äötre accompli impec- 
cablement. Une anecdote raconte qu’un moine avait pour vocation d’embel- 
lir quotidiennement son jardin. Il poussait son z&le jusqu’a peigner son gazon 
brin d’herbe aprös brin d’herbe. Il ramassait aussi chacune des feuilles mortes 
qui venaient joncher le sol. On relate que toute une journ@e durant, il travailla 
sous le regard attentif d’un vieux confrere. Celui-ci, au terme de la journ&e, vint 
observer le travail. Il regarda &merveill& l’ouvrage et se dirigea vers un arbre qu’il 
secoua energiquement. Bien sür, nombre de feuilles tombe&rent et le beau jardin 
accueillit l’imprevu. Le malicieux vieillard ajouta : « Tu dois tout faire impecca- 
blement et &tre detach& du rösultat. » Le juste &quilibre est ici parfait, la synth&se 
admirable. Loin d’un laisser-aller ou d’une dösorganisation, l’abandon relöve 
d’une maitrise totale de l’instant present. Mais empressons-nous d’ajouter que 
la maitrise n’est pas la maltrise, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle la maitrise. L’abandon 
est ä cent lieues du volontarisme. Il est actif, gendreux, vaste et ouvert. Pourtant, 
la rösignation ne le caracterise pas davantage. L’abandon est perfection entre ces 
deux extrömes. 

Differentes sont les voies qui y conduisent. Le zen et son zazen prösentent 
une methode, un chemin qui n’est pas un chemin, c’est pourquoi je l’appelle 
chemin. La mystique chretienne en offre une autre en tant qu’elle nous d&pouille 
de toute image et tout prejug& pour nous rendre totalement disponibles ἃ ce qui 
s’offre dans l’instant präsent. Ces deux voies, bien que tres differentes, remplis- 
sent la mäme vocation qui est de se d&prendre du moi personnel, chemin aussi 
beau que difficile. Ici, nile chemin, ni le but ou la destination, ni le cheminant ne 
doivent ätre reifies. 

L’abandon n’est peut-ätre qu’une &tape et ne doit pas ätre considör& comme 
une fin en soi. Celui qui goüte l’abandon n’est pas ἃ l’abri ni ἃ l’&cart de l’autre, 
il vit au coeur du monde, au milieu de ses freres et sceurs, libre et d&pris. Maitre 
Eckhart le dit : « Je vais vous dire comment je pense ἃ autrui. Je m’applique 
ἃ m’oublier moi-möme, ainsi que tous les humains et je m’introduis pour eux 
dans l’unit&?®. » Le sermon 64 n’invite pas ἃ l’indifference. Au contraire, il s’agit 
de laisser tomber les &tiquettes, le moi social, de l’autre et le sien propre pour 
aimer veritablement dans la liberte et la d&prise. 

Ne handicape, mon parcours m’a oblig& dans une certaine mesure ἃ devenir 
un progrediens. Chemin faisant, je quitte peu ἃ peu les cuirasses, les armures et 
les armes de guerre pour oser l’abandon. Je trouve sur ma route des maitres, des 
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guides qui m’aident ἃ desserrer les points et goüter quelque peu le repos qui pre- 
suppose tout un art. 


Hommage et gratitude 


Les balbutiements qui prec&dent n’ont qu’un but : faire l’&tat des lieux dans la vie 
d’un homme quia &te accueilli, grandi et Edifi& par son professeur et d’exprimer 
avec simplicite la grande gratitude qui habite son coeur. 

La philosophie me donne jour apr&s jour mille joies. Elle m’aide a compren- 
dre que je ne dois pas tant chercher ἃ vivre mieux, qu’a vivre meilleur. En ce sens, 
Dominic O’Meara a &t& un exemple pour moi. Son accueil m’a montr& que l’exi- 
gence intellectuelle pouvait se conjuguer avec une infinie bienveillance. Le pro- 
fesseur O’Meara m’a aussi montr& les profondeurs de I’humilite. Son humour, 
denue de toute medisance, m’a montre une direction ἃ suivre. 

Aujourd’hui je ne suis pas un philosophe acad&mique et peut-&tre m&me pas 
un philosophe tout court. Cependant, une voie, un chemin se sont degages et je 
dois beaucoup ἃ Dominic O’Meara qui m’est un guide. Toute ma gratitude ἃ cet 
homme de bien. 
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